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Increasing  Circulation  Revenue  Best  Road 
To  Profits,  Is  Ridder  Theory 

Net  Profits  Usually  Parallel  Circulation  Income,  N.  Y.  Publisher  Finds  in  Survey  of  Ten  Dailies — 

Says  Many  Proprietors  Living  in  “Fool’s  Paradise” 


A  CHARGE  that  newspaper  publishers  g  PHILIP  SCHUYLER  ^  loss  the 

generally  have  been  living  in  a  “fool’s  ^  t|nestion  of  income  from  circulation  is 

paradise”  for  the  last  10  years  was  made  penditure  by  raising  his  advertising  rates,  income  of  this  publisher  totals  $507,000  going  to  be  more  and  more  important.” 
this  week  by  \’ictor  H.  Ridder,  co-  if  he  can?  and  his  profit  is  22  per  cent  or  §110,(XK)  The  list  shows  a  newspaper  with  a  paid 

partner  in  the  firm  of  Ridder  Brothers,  "The  weakness  of  newspapers  which  per  year.  In  other  words  he  can  face  a  circulation  of  15,000  with  gross  business 
operators  of  a  growing  chain  of  daily  do  not  make  money,  is  almost  invariably  reduction  of  one-third  of  his  advertising  amounting  to  $246, IKK).  Of  the  sum. 
newspapers.  It  was  Mr.  Ridder’s  con-  found  in  the  small  return  their  circulation  before  he  owes  himself  anything.  advertising  was  responsible  for  80.28  per 

tention  that,  in  the  mad  and  successful  brings  them.  Publishers  have  been  in-  "The  publisher  of  the  other  paper  is  cent  and  subscriptions  for  19.72  per  cent, 

scramble  for  linage  that  has  characterized  dined  generally  to  organize  _  their  news-  getting  one  cent  net  for  his  circulation.  The  net  profit  of  this  paper  amounted  to 

the  last  decade,  many  newspapers  have  paper  liudgets  on  the  basis  of  large  He  tells  me  his  people  won't  stand  for  an  1‘).95  per  cent,  showing  only  a  slight 
completely  overlooked  the  importance  of  advertising  linage  and  when  an  advertising  increase.  1  asked  him  if  he  had  ever  tried  fractional  difference  from  the  percentage 
their  subscription  revenue.  If  this  source  slump  comes  it  doesn’t  take  long  to  cross  to  get  more  and  he  said,  ‘No,  but  I  know  of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  circulation 
of  publisher-income  is  not  kept  up  to  a  the  ‘twilight  zone’  between  black  ink  and  they  wouldn’t.’  department.  Incidentally  it  cost  this  news- 

reasonable  point,  he  reasoned,  an  astonish-  red.  The  publisher  who  wants  to  insure  "If  we  ever  run  into  an  extended  adver-  pajier  12.82  per  cent  of  its  operating  ex- 

ing  number  of  papers  will  find  themselves  his  profits  had  better  start  educating  his  tising  slump,  I  am  going  in  hopefully  to  penses  to  obtain  its  15,000  circulation, 

poshed  from  black  into  red  at  the  first  readers  to  a  point  where  they  will  be  see  that  publisher.  Some  day  his  news-  On  its  budget  there  were  two  departments 

real  advertising  set-back.  willing  to  pay  a  fair  price  for  the  cheap-  paiier  will  belong  to  Ridder  Brothers,  that  cost  more  to  run,  the  composing 

Mr.  Ridder  obtained  the  facts  from  est  product. they  buy  each  day.  His  advertising  gross  is  $320,000  a  year,  room  which  accounted  for  16.01  per  cent 

which  he  reacherl  his  conclusions  through  “Publishers  have  generally  been  spend-  His  circulation  income  adds  only  $94,(K10  of  the  total ;  and  the  .stereotype  and  press 
studies  he  has  carried  on  in  connection  ing  the  last  10  years  in  a  ‘fool’s  paradise.’  a  year  to  this,  leaving  him  a  profit  of  nxim  which  cost  22.12  per  cent.  The 

with  newspaper  purchases  his  firm  has  If  \ve  ever  get  a  really  extended  adver-  $18,000  a  year.  .A  drop  of  just  six  per  circulation  cost  included  mailing, 

contemplated.  tising  setback  there  will  be  a  sad  awaken-  cent  in  advertising  income  ends  this  man’s  A  second  paper  with  16,000  circulation 

While  he  does  not  advocate  any  general  ing  among  the  group  which  is  making  its  dream.  .showed  a  gross  of  $379,0(X)  of  which 

1  increase  in  the  charges  made  by  newspa-  profits  in  the  twilight  zone.  I  would  call  “These  two  examples  do  not  represent  83.92  per  cent  was  obtained  through  sale 

‘  pers  to  readers,  nor  dues  he  care  to  pre-  this  zone  the  20  per  cent  advertising  zone ;  extreme  cases.  There  are  many  similar  of  the  advertising  columns  and  16.08  per 
diet  any  slump  in  advertising,  it  is  his  that  is  the  newspaper  publisher  whose  situations.  cent  through  subscriptions.  Again  show- 

opinion  that  “in  this  year  when  most  profits  are  not  more  than  20  per  cent  of  “I  also  have  the  feeling  that  when  ing  the  close  relation  between  the  circula- 
cities  show  a  linage  loss  the  ipiestion  of  its  advertising  gross.  Such  a  pa^r  faces  advertisers  begin  to  reduce  their  appropri-  tion  revenue  and  the  net  profits  was  the 

income  from  circulation  is  going  to  grow  trouble  the  minute  it  loses  advertising.  ations  the  paper  with  lower  subscription  fact  that  the  latter  was  14.71. 

more  and  more  important.”  •  “Let  us,  for  example,  take  two  evening  rates  is  going  to  get  the  cut  first.”  -An  even  closer  co-relation  obtained  in 

“Taking  it  for  granted,”  he  said,  “that  newspapers  of  30,000  circulation,  the  _  Mr.  Ridder  recently  received  from  a  the  percentages  of  a  third  paper  with 
the  average  publisher  wants  to  make  conditions  on  which  I  have  in  mind.  Both  firm  of  newspaper  accountants  a  list  of  lO.tXK)  circulation,  doing  a  gross  business 
money,  and  certainly  this  is  not  open  carry  about  4,000,000  lines  a  year  and  10  newspapers  with  their  1926  gross  of  $445,000  in  1926.  This  paper  obtained 
to  criticism,  it  seems  that  most  of  them  each  gets  about  eight  cents  a  line.  Their  income  figures.  These  figures  show,  he  25.62  per  cent  of  its  revenue  from  sale  of 
orerlook  a  perfectly  good  bet  in  not  get-  advertising  revenue,  therefore,  is  about  ixiinted  out,  that  newspapers  make  profits  the  paper  to  readers  and  its  profit  per- 
ting  a  good  price  from  readers  for  their  $320,000  a  year.  in  direct  proportion  to  their  circulation  ceiitage  was  22.66  per  cent.  The  adver- 

newspapers,”  Mr.  Ridder  said.  “One  paper  is  sold  at  an  average  price  income  per  centage.  tising  revenue  amounted  to  74.38  per  cent. 

“AVky  will  a  publisher  spend  thousands  of  two  cents  after  paying  carriers’  and  “I  am  drawing  attention  to  this  list,”  .Another  newspaper  grossed  $598,000  in 
of  dollars  on  a  campaign  for  circulation  new.sdealers’  commissions.  The  income  he  said,  “because  it  crystallizes  the  expe-  1926  with  the  same  circulation,  19,tKX). 
in  the  hope  of  adding  a  few  thousand  from  this  source  amounts  to  $61X)  a  day  rience  of  publishers  during  a  year  when  Seventy-nine  and  four  tenths  per  cent  of 
readers  and  then  try  to  get  back  his  ex-  or  about  $187,000  a  year.  The  gross  advertising  was  good  and  in  this  year  {Cmvtinued  on  [<agc  34) 


PERCENTAGE  OF  NET  PROFIT  TO  GROSS  REVENUE 

OF  TEN  DAILY  NEWSPAPERS, 

BASED  UPON  RESULTS  FROM  OPERATIONS  FOR  A  TWELVE  MONTH  PERIOD 

Ml 

ENDING  DECEMBER 

(2)  (.1)  (4)  (r.) 

Slst,  1926 

(6)  (7) 

<S) 

)») 

(10) 

Averagen 

PAID  CIRCUL.ATION . 

1 0.000 

15,000 

16,000 

19,000 

19,000 

20,000 

21,000 

22,000 

38,000 

40,000 

22,000 

tGROSS  REVENUE  . 

SI  40.000 

$246,000 

$379,000 

$445,000 

$598,000 

$617,000 

$434,000 

$415,000 

$598,000 

$694,000 

$456,600 

PERCENTAGE  OF  GROSS  REV- 
ENUE  . 

.Advertising  . 

77.837c 

80.287c 

83.927o 

74.387c 

79.047c 

78.117c 

89.087c 

87.577c 

72.797c 

75.29';^ 

79.837c 

Sulisrriplion  . 

22.17 

19.72 

16.08 

25.62 

20.96 

21.89 

10.92 

12.43 

27.21 

24.71 

20.17 

Total  Gross  . 

100.009^ 

100.007c 

100.007o 

100.007c 

100.007c 

100.007c 

100.007c 

ioo.oo':'c 

100.007c 

100.007c. 

100.007c 

Operating  Expenses: 

Editorial  . 

1.5.277c 

8.737o 

11.037c 

10.237o 

8.887c 

8.057o 

16.627o 

15.827c 

13.697o 

10.407c 

11.877c 

Advertising  . 

12.19 

10.36 

6.88 

8.97 

10.36 

6.71 

14.74 

15.63 

12.20 

11.44 

10.95 

(.irrulation  (includes  mailing) 

15.38 

12.82 

6.12 

9.07 

9.13 

11.40 

9.68 

10.01 

19.84 

18.20 

12.17 

Composing  . 

22.12 

16.01 

13.80 

11.75 

13.43  , 

13.33 

.  20.34 

18.78 

14.24 

13.24 

15.70 

Stereotype  and  Press . 

21.23 

22.12 

20.10 

23.06 

19.48 

18.75 

21.67 

23.34 

31.38 

27.17 

23.13 

General  . 

8.49 

7.63 

25.21 

11.94 

17.43 

10.30 

9.62 

9.71 

4.32 

3.42 

10.81 

Depreciation  . 

3.27 

2.38 

2.15 

2.32 

2.44 

2.07 

•  3.74 

3.70 

1.34 

1.20 

2.46 

Total  Operating  Expenses. . . 

100.957c 

80.057c 

85.297o 

77.347o 

81.157c 

70.617c 

96.417c 

96.997c 

97.017c 

85.077c 

87.097c 

•NET  PROFIT  FROM  OPER’S.. 

•.957c 

19.957c 

14.717c 

22.667c 

18.857c 

29.397c 

3.597c 

3.017o 

2.997c 

14.937o 

12.917c 

1  •  IiidlciitPH  loss.  t  Gro«9  reTPniie  represents  Income  after  deducting  ne\v« 

lenlcr  niid  ngeiiey  eomniiMKioiiR. 
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MEXICO  DEPORTS  U.  S.  CORRESPONDENT 
AFTER  HOLDING  HIM  IN  PRISON 

De  Courcy  of  New  York  Times  Given  No  Reason  for  His  Arrest, 
Detention  and  Exile — Believes  Government  Offended 
by  Material  He  Sent  to  His  Paper 

STRICT  censorshii)  is  now  in  force  m  cielivertnl  my  cliances  of  seeing  daylight 
all  Central  American  countries  ex-  ..gam  were  slim. 
cei)t  Nicaragua,  Joseph  De  Courcy,  Xi'to  •Ahuut  4  o  clock  in  the  afternoon  1 
1  ork’  Times  curre>pon(lent,  rei)orted  from  licard  Mr.  Lane’s  voice  m  the  corridor 
1  aredo,  Tex.,  .\ug.  13,  after  he  had  been  a.skuig  to  see  the  Times  reporter  and  the 
(leiMirte’d  hy  ’  the  Mexican  (iovernmeiit  an^wer  from  the  chief  of  the  detectives 
,rom  his  post  in  Mexico  Citv.  t'wt  the  Times  corresiMiiident  was  not 

De  Courcv  declared  he  had  been  given  held  in  that  part  of  the  Police  Depart- 
iio  reasons  ‘why  he  was  deixirted,  but  he  iiH-iit  and  that  they  had  not  .seen  the  re- 


understood  it  was  hecau.se  he  had  sent  to  porter. 


the  'l  imes  a  circular  printed  hy  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Cobernacion,  which  openly  .Secretary  Lane  pushed  his  way  into  the  fate  and  was  contented.  Arriving  at 
called  on  Mexicans  and  foreigners  who  r«K)m  where  1  was  being  closely  guarded.  Laredo,  the  train  was  met  by  the  Anieri- 
disliked  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  "Mr-  Lane  stated  that  he  had  ap-  can  Vice-Consul,  who  had  arranged  all 
the  *)fficial  hoycott.  'fhe  circular  was  pealed  to  the  Foreign  Relations  Depart-  matters  with  his  iinusual  skill  and  atten- 


)NDENT  ing  with  any  persons  until  1  arrived  at 

"But  reporters  of  the  United  Press  and 
the  A't’it’  york  ITond  and  iC  MacFar- 
land  from  Washington  were  a  h.t  more 
His  Arrest  clever  than  the  Government  olticials  e.x- 
’  pectexl.  When  the  newspaper  men  failed 
tended  to  see  me  at  the  station  they  took  a  train 

with  my  family  to  'I'acuba,  where  I  had 
an  oiiportunity  to  kiss  my  children  good- 
hye. 

seeing  daylight  "Just  as  the  train  started  my  9-year- 
old  hoy  climbed  into  the  second-class 
the  afternoon  1  coach  and  grasped  me  by  the  legs,  and  in 
in  the  corridor  tears  cried  out  that  he  was  going  with 
reporter  and  the  me,  for  if  I  went  alone  1  would  he 
>1  the  detectives  killed.  The  train  having  started,  1  was 
ondent  was  not  forced  to  bring  the  child  to  Laredo. 

'  Police  Depart-  "The  trip  to  Laredo  was  devoid  of 
not  .seen  tlie  re-  incident.  'I'he  seats  in  the  second-class 
car  were  hard  and  uncomfortable,  but  I 


called  on  Mexicans  and  foreigners  who  rosim  where  1  was  being  closely  guarded, 
disliked  the  United  States  to  take  part  in  ^If-  Lane  stated  that  he  had  ap- 


"Refusing  to  take  no  for  an  answer,  was  jileased  at  my  e.scaix;  from  a  worse 
Secretary  Lane  pushed  his  way  into  the  fate  and  was  contented.  Arriving  at 


published  by  the  Times. 

De  Courcy  told  the  story  of  his  de¬ 
portation  in  a  dispatch  from  Laredo,  Tex., 


ment,  which  had  answered  that  it  knew 
nothing  of  my  arrest,  that  it  was  in  Col. 
Tejada’s  department  and,  therefore,  the 


“Contrary  to  exiK'Ctations,  the  ofticials 
at  the  Ixirder  were  friendly,  probably 


published  in  the  Times,  Aug.  13.  He  Foreign  Relations  Department  was  un-  due  to  the  fact  that  the  head  of  the  serv- 
said  that  on  account  of  the  censorship  no  able  to  assist  in  locating  me.  .After  ice  and  myself  had  cooperated  in  the 

real  inh)rmation  on  conditions  in  Mexico  much  talk.  Mr.  Lane  saitl.  he  convinced  Bruce  Bielaski  kidnapping  case  .several 

is  permitted  to  be  .sent  either  by  wire  or  the  Foreign  Relations  Department  that  years  ago.” 

mail  The  story  he  told  of  his  arrest  it  was  its  duty  to  locate  any  .American - 


follows : 

"Tuesday  night  last  week,  at  9  o'ck)ck, 
while  in  search  of  news,  1  visited  the 
Hotel  Regis,  where  1  was  met  by  detec¬ 
tives,  one  of  whom  informexl  me  that 
Col.  Delgado,  chief  of  the  Secret  Service 
of  the  Department  of  Gobernacion, 


citizen  when  the  .\merican  Embassy  re¬ 
quested  it. 

".After  a  few  minutes'  talk  with  me  Mr. 
Lane  left,  .saying  he  was  returning  to  the 
Foreign  Relations  Department  in  order 
to  try  to  stave  off  my  expulsion  and  that 
he,  personally,  did  not  believe  that  Col. 


wished  to  see  me  at  once.  He  advised  ^  u-T''  .  ' 

me  to  visit  Delgado’s  office  before  Del-  ,  '^^out  /  :30  o  clock  Wednesday  night 
.1  If.  -f  •  -j.,  of  no  little  1  heard  voices  again  in  the  corridor. 


ice  aiui  myself  had  cooperated  in  the 
Bruce  Bielaski  kidnapping  case  .several 
years  ago.” 

EDITOR’S  ASSAILANT  IS 
CONVICTED 

Member  of  Band  Which  Flogged  H. 
M.  Flanders  of  Soperton  (Ga.) 
News  Given  Three  to 
Five  Years 


gado  left,  as  it  was  an  affair  of  no  little 
imixirtance.  In  spite  of  the  insistence  of 
the  detective,  1  managed  to  get  the 


Pushing  past  the  guard,  I  found  my  wife  (Ity  telegrath  to  Kditor  &  ri  ni.isHKB) 
sobbing  at  tlie  dixir.  The  officials  luwl  Sopkrtox,  Ga..  .\ug.  18. —  Raymond 

deliberately  lied  to  her  four  times,  say-  Lee,  Treutliii  County  resident  was  given 
ing  that  1  was  not  iii_  that  department.  a  term  of  three  to  live  years  in  prison  by 

"Finally  a  friend  of  my  wife,  a  Mex-  Judge  E.scol  liraham,  following  the  de- 
ican  of  determined  character,  managed  fendant’s  conviction  on  a  charge  of  assault 
by  a  bluff  to  get  her  into  where  I  was  with  intent  to  murder  connected  with  the 


■  I  'i  ..  fi..>  t.l.nlion.-  Tixl  delibcTately  lied  to  lier  four  times,  sav- 

.American  r.mbassv  on  the  telephone  aixi  ■  .  .  .  •  i  . 

,  1H8  that  1  was  not  in  that  department, 

warned  it  ot  the  arrest.  V.is-  n  r  •  i  -r  x. 

"Finding  it  useless  to  resi.st,  1  fol-  .  finally  a  friend  ot  my  wife,  a  Mex- 
lowed  the  detectives,  both  of  whom  were  V  character,  managed 

armed  witli  heavy  pistols  hanging  from 
well-filled  cartridge  belts,  down  Avenue 


luarez  lor  several  dIocks  to  a  conur  -r  i  ***  ..  *  -.i  i  .1 

M  I  *  zx.v.r.R.rzwi  fit  a  grip  with  clothes, 

where  the  detectives  en^agecl  an  auto  to  .  -  ,  ^  K.r*iL 


outdistmice  ^issible  friends  of  mine  w.  tlloiS  mu 

'"'d)rivU'  drn^'one  block,  the  auto-  same  room  th< 

mobile  turned  into  "At  8  o’clock  Wednesday  night  tw< 

'' '*^*^*1  ^  /i  ^  am  ■  tinip  the  de  ffctectives  from  the  Department  of  Go 

into  the  office.  At  the  same  time  the  de-  . . . 


imprisoned.  flogging  of  H.  M.  Flanders,  editor  of  the 

".After  a  few  minutes’  talk  with  me  Sof'erltm  on  Feb.  25. 

my  wife  left  to  get  a  grip  with  clothes.  ’This  was  as  the  jury  recommended, 
but  sbe  was  assured  by  the  officials  that  When  aske<l  if  he  wished  to  make  a  state- 


tectives  laugluxl  and  said:  ’Well,  we 
fiHiled  your  friends.’ 

"Passing  through  the  nicin  yard  of  the 


no  expulsion  was  being  thought  of  and  ment,  Lee  said:  “Judge.  I  want  to  say 
that  1  would  be  in  the  same  room  the  they  have  the  wrong  man  and  1  Iiojk-  they 
next  day.  get  the  right  one  some  time.”  He  thanked 

".At  8  o’clock  Wednesday  night  two  the  court  when  sentence  was  passed, 
detectives  from  the  Department  of  Go-  His  wife,  a  frail  woman,  sat  by  his 
bernacion,  armed  to  the  teeth.  c:une  in  side,  as  did  his  son  Joe,  when  sentence 


jxjlice  headquarters,  1  followed  the  de-  |,arty  going  were  met  with  silence. 


and  ordered  me  to  follow  them  down  to  was  pronounced. 

the  street,  where  a  small  automobile  was  The  defendant’s  attorney  filed  motion 
waiting.  My  questions  as  to  where  the  for  a  new  trial.  Flanders  was  stoppexl  in 


tectives  upstairs  to  the  room  of  the  sec- 
oiul  in  command  of  the  detective  squad. 


broken  only  when  nearing  the  Colonia 


his  automobile  last  February  by  several 
masked  men  and  severely  flOgged.  His 


.  Railway  station  by  the  orders  of  Jose  assailants  objected  to  his  editoriaL  against 

No  questions  were  asked  ot  the  police  (Jonzalez,  chief  of  the  party,  to  the  driver  other  miMUishining.  There  will  lx-  trials 
beyond  how  1  sixtlled  my  naine.  1  was  j,,  take  the  road  to  Tacuba,  six  miles  out-  defendants  later. 


then  told  to  follow  a  guard. 

"In  spite  of  my  demands  for  an  ex¬ 


side  Mexico  City. 

“Gonzalez  said  the  train  would  he 


planation  of  the  charges  against  me,  1  taken  at  Tacuba  in  order  to  prevent  my 
was  compelled  to  follow  the  guard  with-  friends  and  family  from  seeing  me.  as  he 
out  knowing  iifticially  what  they  had  strxt  orders  to  prevent  my  convers- 


was  compelled  to  follow  the  guard  with¬ 
out  knowing  officially  what  they  were, 
and  1  am  still  in  ignorance  of  the  official 
reason  for  my  arrest  and  expulsion  from 
Me.\ico. 

"1  was  led  into  a  large  riKjin  with 
yellow  walls  marked  witli  many  bullet 
holes.  Three  small  stools  and  one  desk 
made  up  all  the  furniture  in  the  room. 

"When  I  asked  the  armed  guard  who 
stixxl  at  the  door  where  the  prisoners 
were  supfxised  to  sleep,  I  was  calmly  told 
on  the  floor,  which  was  covered  with 
dirt.  When  1  protested  I  was  informed 
that  I  was  iiKomunicado  and  would  not 
be  ix-rmitted  to  speak  to  any  one  or  to 
send  any  messages. 

“When  I  demanded  the  right  to  inform 
the  .\merican  I'imbassy,  I  was  told  that 
the  Gringoes  could  all  go  to  hell,  as 
Mexicans  were  running  their  own  affairs. 

"On  Wednesday  morning  I  realized 
that  the  situation  was  getting  desperate 
and  that  imless  the  embassy  located  my 
whereabouts  things  would  be  serious.  1 
got  a  note  out  to  William  Folger  of  the 
United  Press,  notifying  him  of  my  arrest 
and  reiiuesting  him  to  inform  the  em¬ 
bassy. 

“Slowly  the  day  passed.  I  was  torn 
with  anxiety  for  my  family,  my  wife  and 
three  children,  who  were  totally  un¬ 
aware  of  my  fate.  1  paced  the  flixir, 
realizing  that  unless  the  note  had  beer 


INSTALLS  NEW  PRESS 

The  .  biM’go  (Wis. )  Daily  Journal  re¬ 
cently  installed  a  new  Goss  rolarv  pre-<s 
aiul  new  sterotv  jiiiig  e<|uipme!it. 


BERLIN  WANTS  1. 


A.  MEET 


German  advertising  leaders  shown  with  H.  H.  Charles  of  New  York.  (Left  to 
right):  Prof.  Preiizel.  G.  Birnhauni.  Mr.  Charles,  Dr.  Kauffmann. 


1.  A.  A.  INVITED  TO  MEET 
IN  BERLIN 

German  Association  Sends  Invitation  to 
This  Country  Through  H.  H.  Charles 
— American  Decortated  by 
French  Officials 

.An  invitation  to  .American  advertising 
men  to  hold  the  192*>  convention  of  tlx 
International  .Advertising  .Associaticjii  in 
Berlin  w  as  brought  back  to  this  Ci  initry 
this  week  by  11.  H.  Charles,  pre'ident 
of  the  Charles  .Advertising  Service.  New 
\drk.  Mr.  Charles  has  returned  iropi 
six  weeks  spent  in  England  and  Europe. 
He  represented  C.  K.  Woodbridge,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  1.  .\.  .A.,  at  the  British  ad¬ 
vertising  convention,  and  afterwards 
toured  (iermaiiy,  1-' ranee  and  Switzerlaml. 

In  Paris  he  was  awarded  the  Ordre  du 
Merite  of  the  .Agricole  by  the  French 
Minister  of  .Agriculture.  He  is  already  a 
t  hevalier  of  the  Legion  d’Honiieiir,  a 
<lecoration  he  received  three  years  ago. 

'File  German  invitation  was  addressed 
to  President  Woodbridge  and  was  signed 
by  C.  Birnbaum,  managing  director  of  the 
.\la  .-\dvertising  .Agency,  Berlin ;  Prof. 

H.  K.  I'reiizel,  editor  of  International 
.Mlvertising  .Art;  Dr.  K.  Kauffmann,  ad¬ 
vertising  couii.sel  of  New  York  and  Ber¬ 
lin,  and  H.  K.  Rose,  secretary  of  the 
N’erband  Deutscher  Reklamefacbleute,  the 
(iermaii  .\dvertising  .Association. 

The  signers  of  the  invitation  offered  to 
co-ojxTate  in  every  way  in  making  an 

I.  .\.  .\.  convention  in  Berlin  a  success. 
They  told  Mr.  C  harles  they  wouUl  send 
a  big  <lelegation  to  the  convention  to  be 
held  next  vear  in  Detroit. 

Mr.  Charles’  agency  six'cializes  in 
liiiancial  and  agricultural  advertising,  and 
it  was  for  his  work  for  agriculture  that 
he  was  decorated  this  time  by  the  I'reiich 
Republic.  The  ( )rdre  du  Merite  of  the 
.Agricole  was  instituted  by  a  degree  of 
July  7.  1883.  In  order  to  lx-  admitteil  one 
must  have  been  actually  engaged  in  agri¬ 
culture  for  15  years,  or  else  have  ren- 
dere<l  service  which,  in  one  way  or  an¬ 
other,  helpeil  agriculture. 

In  1924  Mr.  Charles  was  decorated  as 
an  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  follow¬ 
ing  the  Wembley  .A.  .A.  C.  W.  convention. 

NEW  BRANCH  PLANT 
FOR  N.  Y.  TELEGRAM 

Scripps-Howard  Daily  Will  Open  Aux¬ 
iliary  Office  with  12  Got*  Units  This 
October — Management  Expects  to 
Speed  Up  Distribution 

Work  is  now  being  rusbed  on  an  up¬ 
town  auxiliary  mechanical  plant  for  the 
)'ork  Teletiram,  Scripps-Howard 
iiewspajK-r.  Harold  Hall,  business  man¬ 
ager.  exiK'Cts  the  installation  will  lx  com¬ 
plete  some  time  in  Octidxr.  Increased 
circulation,  he  said,  necessitated  the  ex- 
paiisioii,  which  he  exjxcts  will  greatl) 
sixeil  up  the  Telegram’s  di.strihutioii  and 
adtl  more  retulers. 

F’or  the  branch  office  the  Telegram  has 
leasetl  more  than  (>,()(M)  square  feet  of  the 
Kymson  Building,  now  nearing  completion 
on  10th  avenue  and  34th  street.  The  lease 
represents  virtually  all  of  the  first  floe 
with  a  loading  platform  on  3.3<1  strei-t. 
1  he  original  press  installation  will  consist 
of  12  lo-page  Goss  printing  units  and 
three  pairs  of  fohlers.  The  newspape" 
has  also  purchased  new  autoplate  equip- 
nient  from  the  W  ixid  Xews])aper  Ma¬ 
chinery  Corporation. 

.\  feature  of  the  stereotype  equipment, 
unique  to  New  York,  w  ill' be  use  of  th  ' 
immersed  heating  units  of  the  Genera! 
Electric  Company,  a  system  whereby  th.' 
nietal  is  melted  by  electrically  heated 
fingers  trust  down  into  the  pot. 

W  ork  of  preparing  the  ground  floor  for 
the  daily  was  slowed  up  somewhat  by  the 
fact  that  the  newspajx'r  required  about 
14  feet  headroom  and  the  building  had 
Ixeii  laid  out  with  only  r3.  This  neces¬ 
sitated  further  excavation  in  Ixdrixk. 

Space  will  be  con.servtd  by  placing  of 
the  electrical  control  nxim,  etc.,  on  a 
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PRESIDENTS  PRESS  CONFERENCES  “INNOCUOUS” 

Little  “Spot”  News  Obtained  But  They  Serve  to  Reveal  President’s  Mind,  Says  Correspondent  in 

Analyzing  News  Men’s  Contact  With  Nation’s  Chief 


By  J.  FRED  ESSARY 

Chief,  Washington  Bureau,  Baltimore  Sun 

I' allowing,  in  part,  is  an  address  delhercd  by  Mr.  Essary  at  the  press 
symposiutn.  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  held  recently  at  the  L'nizersity  of 
I  irginia. 


is  not  willing  to  be  quoted  after  his  press 
conference,  then  these  conferences  be¬ 
come  a  farce  and  should  be  abolished. 
They  add  that  as  matters  now  stand  the 
President  gains  the  benefit  of  inspired 
publicity,  but  puts  himself  in  a  position 
to  repudiate  with  or  without  qualm,  any 


W'K  are  the  eyes  and  ears  of  the  coun- 
”  try  at  Washington.  It  is  largely 
upon  our  reports  of  what  transpires  in 
the  White  House,  in  Congress  and  in 
the  e.vecutive  departments,  that  the  pub¬ 
lic  relies  for  its  information  as  to  the 

activities  of  the  federal  government,  in-  ,»,•  *1,  t  .u-  i,  k 

formation  upon  which  that  great  public  portant  to  impart  to  them  and  once  in  a  This  break  caused  a  complete  change  in  ‘^ing  that  may  De  prm^  which  embar- 
bases  its  judgments.  This  involves  a  while,  as  for  instance,  when  he  launched  the  intercourse  of  the  press  with  the  him  or  looks  dmerent  to  him  in 

very  grave  responsibility  on  our  part  and  his  first  conservation  Congress,  of  calling  President.  Instead  of  submitting  verbal  i 

demands  of  us  scrupulous  fairness  and  as  in  the  entire  Corps.  questions  to  the  Executive,  some  of  them  these  views,  I 

near  literal  accirracy  as  may  be  possible  President  Taft  went  his  predecessor  one  premeditated,  others  propounded  on  the  b^^rtily  disagree.  In  the  hrst  place,  as 
in  the  matter  which  we  spread  daily  be-  better  in  that  direction.  Before  entering  spur  of  the  moment,  we  were  told  that  ^  already  indicated,  I  to  not  think 
fore  our  readers.  the  W  hite  House  he  had  been  Secretary  all  queries  must  be  submitted  in  writing  *  incumbent  upon  the  President  to 

It  is  because  of  the  colossal  influence  of  War  and  had  found  much  profit  and  and  should  be  in  the  President’s  hands  ^  series  of  quo- 

upon  the  nation  at  large  of  the  govern-  some  enjoyment  in  his  press  conferences  fifteen  minutes  before  the  conference.  taUons  when  he  may  reply  to  questions 

ment  and  of  the  interests  that  revolve  in  the  War  Department.  He  arranged  to  1  his  was  to  enable  him  to  ponder  his  re-  n i  ™ 

about  it  in  Washington,  that  the  Ameri-  meet  us  in  a  body  once  a  week.  Mr.  Wil-  plies  and  to  decide  in  advance  what  ques-  b®  could  atiord  to  do  this, 

can  newspapers  have  found  it  necessary  to  son  went  even  further,  when  he  first  went  tions  he  should  answer  and  what  he  “  twice  a  week  he  were  quoted  on  evep- 
maintain  inore  than  500  active  telegraphic  to  Washington,  and  increased  the  press  should  ignore.  conceivable  matter  brought  to  him  by 

correspondents  in  the  National  Capital,  conferences  to  two  a  week.  When  the  The  conferences  have  never  been  the  ourselves,  from  the  location  of  bathing 
to  say  nothing  of  another  regiment  of  World  War  came,  however,  he  found  it  same  since.  The  correspondent  has  been  beaches  in  the  Dis^ict  of  Columbia  to 

writers  for  magazines,  trade  papers  and  desirable  to  abandon  these  conferences  placed  at  a  disadvantage,  in  that  his  ques-  disarmament  at  Geneva,  he  would  be- 

religious  publications.  and  they  were  never  renewed  by  him.  tion  may  be  passed  over  by  the  President,  come  in  the  eyes  of  the  country  and  of  me 

It  is  comforting  to  us  to  know  that  President  Harding  revived  the  con-  without  anyone  but  the  questioner  and  ^  presidential  babbler.  He 

there  is  literal  and  absolute  freedom  of  ferences,  two  a  week,  and  President  the  questionee  knowing  about  it.  In  other  '\ould  be  a  laughing  stock  in  evey  for- 

the  .\nierican  press  in  its  relations  with  c'oolidge  has  kept  them  going.  words,  the  proceeding  is  largely  ex  parte,  capital  and  in  irost  ot  the  editorial 

the  Federal  Government  insofar  as  any  Until  the  middle  of  the  Harding  term  so  to  speak,  and  to  that  extent  decidedly  ®|bces  at  home.  He  must  protect  his 
actual,  implied  or  attempted  control  may  these  semi-weekly  sessions  at  the  Execu-  unsatisfactory  to  many  of  us.  dignity  and  prestige, 

be  exercised  over  what  we  write  in  tive  Offices  were  free  and  easy.  They  Mr.  Coolidge  has  hedged  his  confer-  ^uubdge  has  gone  so  far  m  mat 

Washington,  is  concerned.  were  attended  by  all  the  accredited  corre-  ences  about  with  other  restrictions,  more-  mrection  as  to  kill  the  ctmvenient  white 

This  means  iliat  every  Washington  cor-  spondents  who  cared  to  be  present  and  by  over,  for  which  he  has  been  widely  House  Spokesman.  ^  ^  ^  fictitious 

respondent  may  write  at  any  time  any-  certain  visiting  editors  of  foreign  jour-  criticized.  He  declines  to  permit  us  to  character  was  set  up  by  many  of  the 

thing  that  impresses  him  as  legitimate  nalists  who  went  as  our  guests.  Ques-  quote  a  question  which  he  has  failed  or  newspaper  men  in  W  ashington  and  was 

news,  subject  only  to  those  confidences  tions  were  propounded  without  any  re-  refused  to  answer.  We  may  not  even  fiooted  systematically  by  them  ''hen  ac- 
whicli  he  must  respect  and  subject  to  straint  whatever  and  were  answered  or  refer  to  such  a  question.  He  does  not  even  tumly  they  were  quoting  the  President, 
certain  rules  which  may  be  laid  down  as  not  by  the  President,  just  as  he  felt  in-  relish  the  quotation  of  a  question  which  Htely  took  exception  to 

to  direct  quotation  of  the  President,  for  dined.  This  crossfire  between  the  head  has  been  responded  to.  In  fact,  he  has  'r!*’  while  I  cannot  reve^  even  in 
example,  rules  which  if  he  accepts,  he  is  of  our  government  and  representatives  of  reduced  his  conference  results  to  a  some-  djscussion,  how  it  came  about,  with- 
honor  bound  to  observe.  the  press  was  a  matter  of  particular  in-  w  hat  innocuous  line.  violating  a  confidence  of  the  \\  hite 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  Administra-  tcrest  and  some  astonishment  to  foreign  From  the  very  beginning  it  has  been  conference,  it  is  no  secret  that  the 

tion  has  anv  right,  or  presumes  to  have  newspapermen.  I  might  say,  men  who  a  rule  of  Presidents  that  they  must  not  S^kesman  «  now  dead  and  will  prob- 

any,  to  discipline  any  correspondent,  ex-  would  never  dream  of  catechizing  so  im-  be  quoted  directly  by  the  press  in  an-  never  M  resurrected, 

cept  when  one  of  these  rules  may  be  vio-  portant  an  official  of  their  own  govern-  swer  to  inquiries  or  otherwise,  unless  .Ho'y  vVashington  correspondents  to 

lated.  ments.  specific  authority  is  given.  I  stand  for  that  authority  to  Presidential  news. 

Such  discipline,  as  is  imposed,  is  laid  Then  there  came  the  Harding  slip  in  that  rule  fully  and  symi»thetically.  even  tlierefore,  you  may  ask,  when  the 
upon  the  members  of  the  Corps  by  the  connection  with  the  Disarmament  Confer-  though  in  doing  so  I  find  myseif  in  a  ^  quoted  nor  even  a  White 

Corps  itself.  Under  an  act  of  Congress  ciice  when  he  mistakenly  answered  a  conflict  with  very  many  of  my  colleagues.  House  Spokesman.  Are  we  to  assume 

the  two  press  galleries  of  Congress  are  question  as  to  the  application  of  one  of  These  colleagues  believe  that  the  Presi-  “  ^  responsibility  for  what  Mr.  Coolidge, 

placed  under  the  absolute  control  of  a  the  treaties  to  the  mainland  of  Japan,  dent  should  be  willing  to  assume  full  re-  instance,  may  say,  and  divide  none  of 

Standing  Committee  of  Correspondents  This  greatly  embarrassed  him  and  em-  sponsibility  for  what  he  may  say  that  is  responsibility  with  the  source  of  our 

which  committee  passes  on  the  creden-  harrassed  the  whole  Disarmament  Con-  intended  for  publication  and  not  unload 

tials  of  all  newspapermen  seeking  ad-  ference  and,  as  you  will  recall,  he  felt  all  of  that  responsibility  on  the  press.  Not  at  all.  For  my  part  I  have  found 

mission.  Rules  are  laid  down  that  these  inijH'lled  to  issue  a  formal  statement  re-  -Clso  many  of  my  associates  go  even  plenty  of  devices  which  serve  me  when 
men  must  have  no  personal  interest  in  trading  what  he  had  said.  further  and  insist  that  if  the  President  I  fo  given  piece  of  infor-- 


any  pending  legislation,  must  represent 
no  outside  interest,  particularly  a  cham¬ 
ber  of  commerce  or  stock  exchange,  and 
must  in  all  instances  be  telegraphic  corre- 
-spondents.  If  one  of  our  number  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  press  agenting,  he  must  post 
the  fact  on  the  gallery  bulletin  board  and 
must  identify  his  client.  Beyond  those 
few  regulations,  we  are  free  to  observe 
and  write  what  we  please  regarding  con¬ 
gressional  activities. 

Because  of  the  controversy  that  flares 
up  from  time  to  time  over  what  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  inspired  publicity  at  the  White 
House  and  over  the  relationship  of  the 
press  to  the  President,  it  might  interest 
you  to  know  the  exact  truth  regarding 
that  relationship,  how  it  is  maintained 
and  how  it  results. 

In  recent  years  the  White  House  has 
assumed  a  greater  degree  of  news  im¬ 
portance  than  in  the  more  distant  past. 
A  President  who  takes  seriously  his  role 
as  party  chieftain,  along  with  his  duties 
as  Chief  Executive,  becomes  the  fountain¬ 
head  of  congressional  as  well  as  adminis¬ 
tration  policies.  This  was  true  of 
Roosevelt,  of  Wilson  and,  in  a  sense,  of 
Taft  and  Harding.  It  is  essentially  true 
of  President  Coolidge.  We  have  come, 
therefore,  to  look  to  the  White  House  for 
more  and  more  of  that  information  which 
is  necessary  to  us,  if  there  is  to  he  an  in¬ 
telligent  understanding  of  the  measures 
upon  which  we  must  comment. 

To  facilitate  this,  there  has  grown  up 
a  system  of  press  conferences  with  the 
President.  Thev  were  initiated,  in  a  small 
way,  by  Col.  Roosevelt.  He  adopted  a 
a  plan  of  calling  in  certain  of  the  corre¬ 
spondents  when  he  had  anything  im- 


BRITISH  EDITORS  NOW  TOURING  CANADA 


Members  of  the  British  Newspaper  Party,  now  visiting  Canada,  snapped 
on  board  the  SS.  Montrose,  following  the  run  from  Liverpool  to  Quebec. 
Seated  in  center,  (left  to  right):  Mrs.  E.  W.  Davies;  Mrs.  Woodhead;  E.  W. 
Davies,  general  secretary  of  the  Newspaper  Society;  Arthur  Crime,  of  the 
Yorkshire  Post;  Captain  E.  Tandy,  Commander  of  the  Montrose;  J.  S.  King, 
president  of  the  Newspaper  Society  and  leader  of  the  visiting  party,  wearing 
his  badge  of  office;  A.  B.  Lyne;  W.  Brown,  Hon.  Secretary,  Creater  London 
Press;  Mrs.  Browning  Lyne;  Mrs.  J.  C.  Bate,  of  South  Africa;  Mrs.  MacKay; 
Hugh  MacKay,  of  the  Liverpool  Post. 


mation  to  the  White  House,  not  one  of 
which  so  far,  has  been  demurred  to  b> 
the  President.  I  can  say,  as  I  have  said 
scores  of  times,  that  “the  White  House 
today  announced,  etc.”  Or  that  “It  can 
be  stated  with  White  House  approval.” 
Or  the  “President  authorized,”  etc,  etc. 
These  phrases  have  appeared  in  every 
American  newspaper  over  and  over  and 
will  continue  to  appear  and  I  can  assure 
you  that  in  every  instance  they  are  used 
to  carry  views  or  announcements  made 
directly  to  the  Corps  of  Correspondents 
by  the  President  of  the  United  States, 
himself. 

Nor  do  I,  for  one,  argue  that  in  any 
event,  the  press  conferences  at  the  White 
House  should  be  abandoned.  They  serve 
a  highly  useful  purpose.  They  are  dis¬ 
tinctly  to  my  advantage  as  a  working 
journalist  at  the  Capitol,  by  giving  me 
twice  each  week  a  slant  on  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  mind.  I  am  able  to  sense  some  of 
his  mental  processes  and  to  acquaint  my¬ 
self  with  his  attitudes.  This  is  helpful 
to  me  in  interpreting  Administration 
policies  even  if  it  does  not  always  give 
me  concrete  themes  upon  which  to  write. 
I  may  go  to  five  or  six  of  these  confer¬ 
ences  and  come  away  without  a  scrap  of 
what  we  call  “spot”  news,  but  at  least  I 
have  some  intimate  close-up  of  what  the 
President  is  thinking  or  the  lines  he  may 
eventually  take  or  given  policy. 

All  this,  moreover,  is  of  value  to  our 
readers  and  our  clients — our  actual 
bosses.  Tt  is  our  obligation  and  our  busi¬ 
ness  to  give  them  the  best  line  of  infor¬ 
mation  at  all  times  and  upon  all  subjects 
(Continued  on  page  .'151 
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MILWAUKEE  JEWELER^S  EDITORIAL  CHAT 
IN  PAID  SPACE  WIN  CUSTOMERS 


Uses  Will  Rogers  Style  of  Comment  in  Small  Space  to  Compete 
with  Large  Advertisers — Runs  His  Selling 
Advertising  Separately 


By  JOHN  G.  BAKER 


Geo.  \V.  CviATTERTON 


A  CONVICTION  that  the  small  spe- 
cialty  shop  has  little  chance  to  com¬ 
pete  with  larger  stores  in  newspaper  dis¬ 
play  advertising 
turned  a  Milwau¬ 
kee  jeweler  into 
an  “e d it o r i a  1 
writer.” 

Perhaps  he  is 
the  highest-paying 
editorial  writer 
in  American 
newspaperdom  for 
he  spends  some¬ 
thing  like  $1,600 
a  year  to  get  his 
views  on  prize¬ 
fights,  politics  or 
people  before  his 
fellow  -  citizens 
through  advertising  columns. 

That  jeweler  is  George  W.  Chatterton. 
seventh  in  line  of  the  same  name  and 
grandson  of  the  George  W.  Chatterton 
from  whom  Abraham  Lincoln  bought  his 
wedding  ring  in  Springfield,  Ill. 

Twice  a  week  during  the  summer  and 
three  times  a  w'eek  in  the  winter  months, 
“Chats  by  Chatterton”  are  a  regular  fea¬ 
ture  in  the  advertising  columns  of  the 
Milwaukee  Journal.  The  subjects  of  the 
“chats”  are  anything  in  the  news  or  Mr. 
Chatterton’s  views  on  almost  any  sub¬ 
ject  at  all — except  jewelry.  His  business 
is  mentioned  rarely  and  then  only  in  a 
most  incidental  way. 

The  purpose  behind  this  type  of_  ad¬ 
vertising  is  manifold  but  it  is  aimed 
primarily  to  build  confidence  in  the  store 
and  the  personality  behind  it,  Mr.  Chat¬ 
terton.  He  is  convinced  that  it  accom¬ 
plishes  this  purpose  well. 

“I  wanted  to  get  a  human  contact  with 
my  customers,”  Mr.  Chatterton  explained 
“I  wanted  them  to  feel  that  they  know 
me  and  that,  as  a  business  man.  I’m  in¬ 
terested  in  sports,  civic  enterprises  and 
the  events  of  the  day  as  well  as  in  mak¬ 
ing  money  and  selling  jewelry.  So  I 
just  write  these  ads  as  I  would  talk 
to  a  friend  who  dropped  into  the  store.” 

The  “chats”  never  appear  in  the  dis¬ 
play  advertisements  for  his  store,  although 
he  still  uses  display  space  and  “price 
advertising”  as  formerly. 

“I  tried  running  editorials  in  my  dis¬ 
play  ads  but  it  didn’t  work,”  he  told  me. 
“Unconsciously,  readers  connected  up 
those  comments  with  the  effort  to  sell 
jewelry  in  the  ad.  I  dropped  the  plan 
after  running  two  or  three  that  way.” 

But  he  was  of  the  opinion  that  dis¬ 
play  advertising  of  the  size  and  frequency 
which  a  specialty  store  was  able  to  afford 
could  not  compete  in  its  attention-getting 
with  that  of  the  larger  stores,  particular¬ 
ly  the  department  stores. 

“There  was  a  time  when  a  double-truck 
in  color  in  the  Saturday  Ei'cning  Post 
was  such  a  novelty  that  it  was  talked 
about  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  but  now  it’s  an  every  week  af¬ 
fair  and  gets  no  more  than  passing  no¬ 
tice.  A  few  years  ago,  a  full  page  ad 
in  a  newspaper  was  so  unusual  that  the 
advertiser  could  be  sure  that  it  would 
arrest  attention  and  cause  comment. 
Now,  unless  a  store  takes  six  pages  or 
more  I  never  hear  the  advertisement  men¬ 
tioned.  I  decided  that  the  small  adver¬ 
tiser  would  have  to  do  something  strik¬ 
ing,  something  very  out  of  the  ordinary 
to  attract  attention  to  the  small  space 
which  his  budget  would  permit.” 

That  is  the  way  Mr.  Chatterton  sum¬ 
med  up  the  situation  as  he  saw  it. 

And  he  still  had  the  urge  to  express 
his  opinions,  to  boost  some  of  the  things 
he  thought  worth  while  for  Milwaukee, 
to  talk  about  his  Montana  cattle  ranch 
where  he  and  his  brother  raise  blooded 
Herefords,  to  tell  about  his  golf  scores 
smd  his  Iwwling  matches.  About  that 
time  Will  Roger’s  daily  comments  be¬ 


came  a  regular  front  page  feature  in  the 
Milwaukee  Journal — and  that  clinched  the 
idea. 

Mr.  Chatterton  questioned  hundreds  of 
his  customers  to  find  if  they  were  read¬ 
ing  Roger's  squibs  and  was  satisfied  that 
the  majority  followed  them  regularly. 

"1  decided  that  they  were  reading 
Rogers.”  he  said,  "because  Rogers  wrote 
just  as  he  talks.  I  decided  that  if  I  could 
write  as  1  conversed  with  my  friends, 
folks  would  read  what  I  had  to  say, 
providing  that  it  wasn’t  too  evident  that 
I  was  trying  to  sell  them  something.” 

One  day  \'.  A.  Corrigan,  a  jeweler  in 
Houston,  Tex.,  whom  Mr.  Chatterton 
had  known  when  Chatterton  was  a  sales¬ 
man  for  the  Illinois  Watch  Company, 
dropped  into  the  store.  Chatterton  told 
him  about  his  idea  and  Mr.  Corrigan  sug¬ 
gested  the  name  “Chats  by  Chatterton.” 
The  plan  was  complete. 

Following  is  a  sample  chat,  run  in  one 
column  space  about  4  inches  deep; 

“I  got  a  great  kick  out  of  the  1927 
Wisconsin  State  Bowling  Tournament  at 
Racine.  I  have  been  practicing  that  darn 
game  for  twenty  years.  I’ll  bet  I  have 
spent  several  thousand  dollars  on  the  al¬ 
leys.  Finally  I  landed  in  the  money  in 
this  tournament.  1  won  Six  Dollars — 
two  hundred  and  ninety-ninth  prize. 
There  were  more  than  three  hundred  en¬ 
tered.  Got  all  puffed  up  and  thought  I 
was  good.  Immediately  bowled  Billy 
Sixty  three  games  for  Two  Dollars  a 
game  and  it  took  me  just  those  three 
games  to  lose  what  it  had  taken  me 
twenty  years  to  win.  Well,  anyway,  I 
am  still  a  young  man,  guess  I  will  go 
back  and  start  another  twenty  years  of 
practice.” 

The  “chats”  have  been  appearing  as 
an  entity  now  for  about  a  year  and  a 
half  and  Mr.  Chatterton  is  satisfied  that 
they  have  brought  about  one  result 
sought  for,  at  least.  They  have  made  him 
known  to  thousands.  People  come  into 
his  store  whom  he  has  never  seen  before 
and  address  him  as  if  they  had  known 
him  for  years.  Mr.  Chatterton  recounts 
some  amusing  consequences : 

“\\'herever  Mrs.  Chatterton  goes  she 
is  introduced  or  classified  as  ‘the  wife 
of  the  man  who  writes  those  chats.’  My 
hardest  task  has  been  to  convince  some 
of  my  business  friends  that  I  am  paying 
good  money  to  put  the  chats  in  the  news¬ 
paper  and  am  not  being  paid  by  the 
paper  for  contributing  them.  And  I’ve 
learned  to  sympathize  with  men  in  the 
editorial  department  of  a  newspaper. 
About  every  so  often  someone  comes  to 
me  to  give  me  a  wonderful  suggestion  for 
a  ‘chat’  which  turns  out  to  be  nothing 
more  than  an  advertisement  that  he 
should  be  paying  for.” 

From  careful  inquiries,  Mr.  Chatterton 
estimates  that  about  80  per  cent  of  the 
5,300  active  “accounts”  in  his  store  read 
his  chats  more  or  less  regularly.  Whether 
this  form  of  advertising  has  brought  a 
commensurate  share  of  new  business  to 
his  store  is  not  so  certain  in  his  mind. 
But  he  is  satisfied  that  they  have  helped 
to  build  confidence,  to  dispel  some  illu¬ 
sions  about  the  credit  jewelry  business 
and  to  spread  his  name. 

“There’s  only  one  thing  I  have  to  be 
careful  of,”  he  added.  “I  like  to  take  a 
dig  at  some  institutions  and  some  folks 
occasionally  in  these  chats  and  that  sort 
of  thing  always  backfires.  You  can’t 
afford  to  have  people  speak  unfavorably 
of  you  just  to  have  them  speak  of  you. 
There  was  never  a  more  untrue  state¬ 
ment  than  ‘Every  knock  is  a  boost’  so 
far  as  advertising  is  concerned.” 

MISS  TOWNSEND  APPOINTED 

Miss  Elizabeth  Townsend,  of  the 
Century  Printing  Concern.  Philadelphia, 
has  been  named  publicitv  chairman  of  the 
Philadelphia  Qub  of  .Advertising  Women. 


LAST  HAND  SET  PAPER  PASSES 
ON  LONG  ISLAM) 

'T^HE  day  of  the  hand-set  news- 
paper  on  Long  Island,  N.  Y., 
is  finally  to  disappear.  The  Long 
Island  Traveler.  56  years  old, 
published  at  Southold,  L.  L,  will 
soon  install  a  typesetting  machine, 
it  was  announced  recently  by  the 
weekly's  new  owner  and  editor, 
Ru^seIl  L.  Davidson. 

In  “modernizing”  the  paper, 
Mr.  Davidson  also  said  that  he 
will  install  a  telephone.  .Assembly- 
man  Joseph  N.  Hallock,  until  re¬ 
cently  owner  an<l  editor  of  the 
Traveler,  would  not  give  way  to 
such  modern  conveniences,  such  as 
a  typesetting  machine,  telephone, 
steam  heaters,  or  numerous  other 
modern  appliances.  Mr.  Hallock 
used  to  set  most  of  the  type  by 
hand  himself. 


E.  A.  BRISTOR  BUYS  INTO  , 
PASSAIC  DAILY  NEWS 

Former  Part  Owner  of  Herald  Now 
Publisher  of  New  Jersey  Paper 
— No  Personnel  Changes 
at  Present 


BURKE  SELLS  OUT  HIS 
OHIO  INTERESTS 


E.  A.  Bristor 


Disposes  of  Elyria  Chronicle-Tele¬ 
gram  and  Bucyrus  Telegraph- 
Forum  to  Purchase  Santa 
Ana  Register 


J.  F.  Burke,  former  State  Senator  of 
Ohio,  bought  and  sold  a  newspaper  this 
week. 

On  -Aug.  15  the  .sale  of  his  Elyria  (O.) 
Chronicle-Telegram  to  A.  C.  Hudnut 
was  announced.  Mr.  Hudnut  has  been 
associated  with  him  in  publishing  the 
paper  for  the  last  three  years.  The  con¬ 
sideration  involved  in  this  transaction  was 
said  to  be  $250,000. 

.Announcement  was  also  made  of  the 
purchase  by  Mr.  Burke  of  the  Santa  Ana 
(Cal.)  Register  from  J.  T.  Baumgartner 
for  a  consideration  reported  to  approxi¬ 
mate  $750,000. 

Mr.  Burke  recently  sold  the  Bucyrus 
(O.)  Telegraph-Forum  to  R.  C.  Hoiles 
of  Lorain,  also  publisher  of  the  Mansfield 
Xews.  The  price  of  this  sale  was  said  to 
be  $150,000. 

Senator  Burke  served  in  the  Ohio  State 
Senate  two  terms  and  was  gubernatorial 
aspirant  four  years  ago.  He  will  locate 
in  California.  Sale  of  property  made 
through  Los  .Angeles  office  of  the  H.  F. 
Henrichs  .Agency',  of  Litchfield,  Ill. 


Emmett  .A.  Bristor,  formerly  editor 
and  publisher  of  the  Passaic  (N.  J.) 
Daily  Herald,  has  purchased  a  substan¬ 
tial  stock  interest 
in  the  Passaic 
Daily  News,  and 
is  now  publisher 
of  that  news¬ 
paper  it  was  an¬ 
il  o  u  n  c  e  d  this 
week. 

George  M . 
Hartt,  who  has 
been  associated 
with  the  Daily 
News  since  1896, 
and  has  been  its 
editor  since  1901, 
continues  in  that 
ca\)acity. 

Rudolph  E. 
Lent,  who  has  been  with  the  Daily  News 
since  1919,  will  remain  for  the  present 
in  his  position  as  general  manager. 

No  changes  have  been  made,  nor  are 
any  contemplated,  in  the  policy  or  per- 
.sonnel  of  the  organization,  it  was  stated 

Mr.  Bristor  came  to  Passaic  in  1915 
from  the  Washington  (Pa.)  Observer 
and  Reporter  and  purcha.sed  the  Herald 
from  the  estate  of  the  late  Congressman 
Robert  G.  Bremner,  being  associated  with 
Charles  R.  Long  of  the  Chester  Times, 
Robert  L.  McLean,  Sr.,  of  the  Phila¬ 
delphia  Bulletin,  and  William  C.  Sproul. 
of  Chester,  later  Governor  of  Pennsyl¬ 
vania. 

Later,  when  the  World  War  came  on, 
with  the  assistance  of  .Arthur  S.  Hughes, 
a  local  company  was  formed  consisting 
of  James  H.  Walden.  General  Bird  W 
Spencer,  Dow  H.  Drukker,  Mr.  Hughes, 
and  Mr.  Bristor,  which  bought  the  in¬ 
terests  of  the  Messrs.  Long,  McLean, 
and  Sproul  in  February,  1918.  General 
Spencer  and  Mr.  Hughes  afterward  sold 
their  stock  to  the  Messrs.  Walden  and 
Drukker. 

Mr.  Bristor  continued  to  be  the  active 
head  of  the  Herald  until  his  retirement 
in  .August,  1925,  and  is  now  a  memb» 
of  its  board  of  directors,  and  the  owner 
of  the  largest  block  of  common  stock 
in  that  company. 


NEW  HALL-MILLS  SUIT 


Second  Action  Started  Against  Hearst 
by  Trial  Defendants 

Three  of  the  defendants  in  last  sum¬ 
mer’s  Hall-Mills  murder  trial  have 
brought  a  second  libel  suit  against  Wil¬ 
liam  Randolph  Hearst,  asking  for  $1,- 
500,000  damages. 

Complainants  in  the  libel  action  are 
Mrs.  Frances  Stevens  Hall,  Henry  Car¬ 
penter  and  Willie  Stevens.  Henry  Stevens 
is  not  taking  part  in  either  suit. 

The  first  was  brought  by  the  same 
three  for  the  same  damages  against  the 
New  York  Mirror,  while  Mr.  Hearst  and 
the  New  York  Journal  are  defendants  in 
the  second. 


DAILY  GIVES  SCHOLARSHIPS 

Two  girls,  daughters  of  employes  of 
the  Chicago  Daily  Nenes,  were  awarded 
the  Daily  News  scholarships  of  $1,000 
each  for  1927,  the  first  year  they  have 
been  offered.  Walter  A.  Strong,  publisher 
of  the  Daily  News,  instituted  the  two 
annual  scholarships  early  this  year.  Those 
eligible  are  young  men  or  women  em¬ 
ployed  by  the  Daily  News  part  time  dur¬ 
ing  their  senior  year  in  high  school  and 
children  of  employes.  The  1927  winners 
are  June  Elizabeth  Potter,  17.  daughter 
of  Stephen  A.  Potter,  a  member  of  the 
comt^sing  room  staff,  and  May  Joan 
Bunting,  16,  daughter  of  John  T.  Bunting, 
Jr.,  of  the  display  advertising  department. 


CONFER  ON  RATE  BOOK 

North  Carolina  Publishers’  Committee 
Meets  in  Charlotte 

Newspapers  of  seven  North  Carolina 
cities  were  represented  in  Charlotte,  N.  C., 
Mon<lay,  when  the  executive  committee  ot 
the  North  Carolina  Press  Association  met 
to  discuss  plans  for  putting  into  effect 
proposals  adopted  at  the  recent  associa¬ 
tion  convention. 

These  plans  include  the  printing  of  a 
state  advertising  rate  book,  which  would 
carry  a  complete  survey  of  the  buying 
power  of  the  state  as  a  whole  and  of  the 
various  counties.  The  printing  in  pamph¬ 
let  form  of  the  North  Carolina  publica¬ 
tion  laws  also  were  discussed. 

Members  in  attendance  included  J.  W. 
.Atking,  Gastonia;  Miss  Beatrice  Cobb, 
Morganton;  A.  L.  Stockton,  president, 
Greensboro;  A.  C.  Huneycutt,  Albcr- 
marle ;  T.  J.  Perkins,  Lincolnton,  and 
Carey  Dowd,  Jr.,  Charlotte.  B.  Arp 
Lowrance,  field  secretary,  also  attended. 

REPORTERS  WANT  SHELTER 

Reporters  covering  baseball  games  at 
the  Polo  Grounds  New  York  are  starting 
a  movement  to  have  the  press  box  shifted 
to  the  covered  upper  deck.  The  present 
hangout  is  on  the  ground  level,  accessible 
to  dugouts  and  players,  and  pleasant  in 
sunny  weather.  When  it  rains  it  is  some¬ 
thing  else  again.  The  fact  that  judging 
plays  from  an  elevation  might  be  easier 
for  the  scorers  than  from  a  “worm’s  eye” 
vantage  is  another  reason  for  elevating 
the  writers. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for 


August  20,  1927 


BROUN  SAYS  FAREWELL  TO  NEW  YORK  WORLD 

Columnist  Stands  Pat  on  Refusal  to  Continue  His  Columns  and  His  Pay  Stops — Pulitzer  Says  Writer  Is 

Taking  “Witch’s  Sabbatical” 


HEVWOOD  BROUN  has  written  his 
farewell  to  the  Xczi'  York  World. 

In  a  column  published  in  that  paper 
W  ednesday  of  this  week,  the  noted  col¬ 
umnist  explained  in  detail  just  why  he 
had  concluded  he  must  break  with  the 
newspaper  he  had  served  for  six  years, 
because  of  the  suppression  of  his  opinions 
on  the  Sacco  and  Vanzetti  case.  In  the 
same  issue  of  the  World,  Ralph  Pulit/er, 
editor,  maintained  his  right  to  edit  what 
Broun  wrote,  declared  he  had  never  di¬ 
rected  him  to  “write  a  single  word 
against  his  conscience,”  and  insisted  that 
the  World  still  considered  Broun  “a  bril¬ 
liant  member  of  its  staff,  albeit  taking  a 
witch’s  Sabbatical." 

But  to  Editor  &  Pubi.ishkr,  Mr.  Broun 
declared  it  was  goodbje  and  not  an 
revoir.  In  the  final  column  of  .\ug.  17, 
he  wrote : 

"By  now  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  I 
am  tw  violent,  too  ill-disciplined,  too  in¬ 
discreet  to  tit  pleasantly  into  the  World’s 
philossiphy  of  daily  journalism.  And 
^nce  1  cannot  hit  it  off  with  the  World, 
i  would  be  wise  to  look  for  work  more 
alluring." 

The  word  “alluring"  may  have  been 
selected  on  advice  of  counsel.  Mr. 
Broun's  contract  with  the  World,  which 
still  has  nearly  three  years  to  run,  con¬ 
tains  a  paragraph  to  the  effect  that  if  he 
finds  more  alluring  work  the  World  will 
be  willing  to  cut  down  its  demand  on  Mr. 
Broun’s  literary  output,  cutting  down 
his  recompense  in  proportion.  The  for¬ 
mer  columnist  would  like  the  “demand” 
cut  down  to  nothing,  since  he  has  already 
received  official  notice  from  Mr.  Pulitzer 
that  in  accordance  with  Paragraph  V  of 
the  contract  payments  on  his  salary  have 
been  stopped.  But  if  that  is  impossible, 
he  is  willing  to  write  one  or  two  columns 
a  year  to  fulfill  his  contractual  agree¬ 
ments. 

.At  the  nwment  Mr.  Broun  does  not  e.x- 
pect  to  be  a  newspaper  man  until  the  con¬ 
tract  expires,  if  then.  His  lawyers  have 
advised  him  that  he  cannot  be  enjoined 
from  contributing  to  the  magazines. 

Meanwhile,  there  is  talk  of  a  weekly- 
magazine  to  be  called,  probably,  Hey- 
■u’ood  Broun  Says.  Friends  have  prom 
ised  Mr.  Broun  financial  hacking  for 
such  a  venture,  which  he  described  this 
week  as  being  still  in  a  “visionap’  stage.  ’ 
If  it  does  become  an  actuality,  it  will  be 
a  magazine  without  a  political  creed,  Mr. 
Broun  said,  telling  the  public  what  news¬ 
papers  sometimes  fail  to  tell,  and  express¬ 
ing  the  unbridled  opinions  of  its  editor, 
Mr.  Broun. 

“It  is  true  that  I  never  was  directed 
to  write  anything  against  my  conscience 
for  the  New  York  World,”  Mr.  Broun 
declared  to  Editor  &  Pubusher.  “I 
never  have  been  told  what  I  should 
write,  but  it  can  be  argued  that  an  order 
to  be  silent  contains  the  elements  of  dic¬ 
tation. 

“Of  course,  I  don’t  want  to  have  an 
opinion  on  every  subject  that  comes  up. 
But  it  seemed  to  me  as  my  column  was 
constructed  that  if  an  important  event 
was  in  the  news  and  I  had  nothing  to 
say  about  it  I  was  doing  a  disservice  to 
my  readers. 

“Any  important  news  case  must  carry 
significance  beyond  the  mere  factual  in¬ 
cident.  This  significance  is  expressed  in 
opinions,  another  word  for  which  is 
propaganda.  The  editorial  page  of  the 
World  was  making  of  the  Sacco  and 
Vanzetti  case  an  opportunity  for  publish¬ 
ing  propaganda  for  a  future  reconstruc¬ 
tion  of  the  Massachusetts  courts  and  for 
present  mercy.  It  was  fine  to  try  and 
save  these  two  men  from  the  chair,  but 
I  thought  it  was  even  greater  to  try  to 
bring  about  a  state  of  mind  whereby  the 
whole  case  could  not  be  duplicated. 

“Mr.  Pulitzer  says  the  function  of  a 
writer  is  to  write  and  an  editor  to  edit. 
That  is  true  enough.  But  it  depends 


By  PHILIP  SCHUYLER 


how  that  editing  is  done.  .\  writer  won’t 
be  happy  iu  writing  if  he  disagrees  whol¬ 
ly  with  his  editor. 

"Naturally  a  writer  cannot  stand  by 
every  comma  and  live  or  die  for  every 
period.  My  columns  were  changed  on 
the  World  and  I  was  glad  of  it.  I  have 


always  been  copyread.  It  has  been  help¬ 
ful  for  me  when  the  copyreader  has 
changed  a  clumsy  or  an  awkward  phrase 
or  has  caught  me  being  top  violent  or 
unfair.  No  one  objects  to  wise  editor¬ 
ship. 

"One  of  the  sad  truths  of  newspaper 


work  is  that  a  lot  of  the  editing  is  not 
done  by  the  editors  or  the  copyreaders 
but  by  the  reporters  and  writers  them¬ 
selves.  Sometimes,  because  this  is  so,  a 
paper  doesn’t  get  what  it  wants,  but  what 
the  reporter  thinks  it  wants. 

“I  know  of  a  case  of  a  New  York  re¬ 
porter  assigned  one  day  to  the  federal 
courts.  .A  man  was  under  arrest  under 
suspicion  of  being  an  anarchist. 

“  ‘.Are  you  an  anarchist  ?’  a  detective 
asked. 

•  “  ‘No,’  the  suspect  replied. 

“  ‘Well,  you  believe  in  anarchy,  don’t 


COLUMNISTS  STIRRED  TO  TALK  SHOP 
BY  HEYWOOD  BROUN’S  “STRIKE” 


Edward  Hope  Coffey  and  Jay  E.  House  Ponder  Case — Former 
Sympathetic,  Latter  Prefers  Silence  When  Personal 
Views  Differ  with  Paper’s  Policy 


UEY’WOOU  BROUN’S  action  of  last 
week  in  declaring  himself  on  a  per¬ 
manent  strike  from  the  Xru?  York  World 
because  that  paper  declined  to  continue 
publishing  his  opinions  on  the  Sacco- 
Vanzetti  case  brought  forth  comment 
from  two  other  columnists  this  week. 

Mr.  Broun  declared  he  was  “enough  of 
a  newspaper  man  to  know”  that  he 
couldn’t  thumb  his  nose  at  the  World’s 
pet  projects,  but  contended  that  in  a 
column  headed  "It  Seems  To  Me”  and 
signed  by  Heywood  Broun,  Heywood 
Broun  was  speaking  and  not  the  \Vorld. 

Edward  Hope  Coffey,  who  uses  his  first 
two  names  in  signing  his  column  “The 
Lantern”  on  the  Xezi’  York  Herald  Trib¬ 
une  declared  himself  in  sympathy  with 
Mr.  Broun,  while  Jay  E.  House,  column¬ 
ist  of  the  Curtis-Martin  Newspapers  in 
New  A’ork  and  Philadelphia,  offered  it 
as  his  opinion  that  Mr.  Broun  very  prob¬ 
ably  ought  not  to  be  permitted  “to  make 
a  sucker  out  of  the  World.” 

Mr.  Coffey  wrote  in  part: 

“We  are  at  one  with  Mr.  Broun  in  his 
contention.  We  believe  that  any  depart¬ 
ment  in  which  an  individual  expresses  and 
signs  an  opinion  is  quite  apart  from  the 
opinion  of  the  newspaper.  The  news¬ 
paper,  to  be  sure,  sponsors  the  man, 
presents  him  to  its  readers ;  the  news- 
[Kipcr  has  hired  him  because  it  believes 
his  opinions,  or  his  way  of  expressing 
them,  will  interest  its  readers. 

“But  it  surely  does  not  think  that  he 
believes  all  that  traditions  and  politics 
and  countless  other  things  oblige  it  to 
believe:  and  it  just  as  surely  does  not 
think  that  it  believes  all  that  heredity 
and  environment  have  led  him  to  believe. 

“We,  for  instance,  think  that  a  Boston 
terrier  is  the  finest  pet  a  man  can  have ; 
we  have  reason  to  doubt  that  the  Herald 
Tribune’s  policy  allows  it  to  agree  with 
us  without  reservation.  We  believe  tl»t 
the  Long  Island  mosquito  is  the  most 
vicious  and  persistent  and  numerous  in¬ 
sect  pest  in  the  land;  the  Herald  Tribune, 
as  a  unit,  may  prefer  the  Adirondack 
black  fly  for  the  championship. 

“What  of  it?  Can’t  the  public  under¬ 
stand  that  ours  is  the  opinion  of  a  young 
fellow  employed  to  fill  one  column  of  per¬ 
haps  forty-two  eight-column  pages,  and 
that  the  Herald  Tribune’s  belief  comes 
from  the  organization  that  brings  to¬ 
gether  three  hundred  and  thirty-six 
times  as  much  reading  matter,  and  has 
for  nearly  a  hundred  years? 

“The  answer  is  no.  The  public  can 
not. 

“When  we  express  an  opinion,  it  is  to 
a  great  many  readers  ‘an  article  in  the 
Herald  Tribune.’  To  many  of  those  who 
notice  that  it  bears  our  signature,  it  is 
something  ‘the  paper  let  him  print’  hence 
an  opinion  sponsored  by  our  employers. 

“It  is  all  very  complicated.  If  a  writer 
is  to  be  interesting,  he  must  write  about 
things  that  interest  him ;  if  he  is  to  be 
vigorous,  he  must  express  opinions  that 
he  holds  vigorously ;  if  he  is  to  earn  the 
money  his  paper  pays  him.  he  must,  upon 
occasion,  bash  its  policy  squarely  in  the 
eye.  Which  is  confusing,  annoying  and 
not  to  be  encouraged. 


“Our  private  belief  is  that  too  much 
fuss  is  made  about  the  expression  of  opin¬ 
ions  by  newspapers  and  their  employes. 
Nobody  is  moved  by  the  opinions  ex¬ 
pressed.  The  only  readers  who  consider 
them  seriously  at  all’  are  rival  editors, 
and  they  consider  them  as  opinions.  .  .  . 

“But  we  would  better  not  go  into  this 
idea  too  thoroughly.  It  probably  con¬ 
flicts  with  the  policy  of  the  paper.” 

Mr.  House  said  in  part : 

“Two  or  three  times  every  year  we  get 
into  a  row  with  the  great  American  pub¬ 
lic  over  the  moot  question  whether  a 
newspaperman  writes  what  he  pleases. 
The  row  always  has  its  genesis  in  a  let¬ 
ter  from  some  customer — usually  a  cas¬ 
ual  customer — who,  displeased  at  some¬ 
thing  that  appears  in  the  column,  at¬ 
tributes  our  attitude  to  orders  from  the 
boss  or  to  a  wish  to  curry  favor  with 
him.  For  some  reason,  and  we  are  too 
polite  to  say  what  we  think  the  reason  is, 
the  voluntary  critic  never  can  get  it  into 
his  head  that  we  have  a  mind  of  our 
own  and  that  when  we  seriously  take  a 
position  on  any  matter  of  public  concern 
we  actually  believe  what  we  write.  He 
always  assumes  that  we  are  writing  under 
orders  and  that  we  do  so  because  our  bread 
and  butter  is  at  stake.  To  this  stricture 
we  reply  with  some  heat,  and  then  the  row 
dies  away  for  a  little  while,  only  to  be 
fanned  into  new  life  when  we  cross  a 
voluntary  critic  by  agreeing  with  the 
newspaper  on  which  we  are  employed. 

“Just  now  the  desk  is  littered  with 
letters  of  exception  to  our  recent  state¬ 
ment  that  we  write  without  any  direction 
whatsoever  and  have  always  done  so. 
For  two  reasons,  it  seems  impossible  to 
make  the  layman  understand  the  situation 
in  the  average  newspaper  office.  One  is 
because  the  human  mind  is  what  it  is. 
The  other  is  that  the  answer  to  the  ques¬ 
tion  in  controversy  is  yes  and  no.  Cer¬ 
tainly  a  newspaper  staff  is  under  direc¬ 
tion.  Every  institution  must  have  direc¬ 
tion.  Somebody  must  shape  the  policy  of 
a  newspaper  and  somebody  does  so.  But 
no  newspaperman  is  asked  or  expected  to 
write  that  which  he  does  not  believe. 
Very  often  we  are  at  odds  with  the  policy 
of  this  newspaper.  But  when  we  are  we 
do  not  try  to  make  it  look  like  a  sucker  by 
saying  so.  .As  Babe  Ruth  would  put  it, 
we  leave  it  lay.  We  doubt  that  a  good 
conscientious  newspaperman  should  bite 
the  hand  that  feeds  him.  We  have  our 
ethics,  such  as  they  are. 

“One  critic  cites  the  case  of  Mr.  Hey-i 
wood  Broun  as  proof  of  the  fact  that 
newspapermen  must  write  to  a  pattern. 
Mr.  Broun,  as  many  know,  recently  has 
been  having  an  argument  with  his  news¬ 
paper,  the  New  York  World,  We  think 
Mr.  Broun’s  case  proves  our  thesis.  On 
two  consecutive  days  Mr.  Broun  was 
permitted  to  express  his  personal  opinion 
in  w^t  the  editor  of  the  World  mildly 
describes  as  ‘extravagant  fashion’  on  a 
matter  in  controversy.  Then  he  was 
asked  to  write  something  else.  Apparent¬ 
ly  he  declined  to  do  it,  and  his  stuff  was 
eased  out  of  the  paper.  Should  Mr.  Broun 
have  been  permitted  to  go  on  making  a 
sucker  of  the  World?  We  doubt  it.” 


you.  you - f 

“-And  after  the  operative  had  punched 
a  few  times,  the  suspect  admitted  he  did. 
The  story  as  written  for  the  newspaper 
was  that  a  man  who  admitted  he  was  an 
anarchist  had  been  arrested. 

“  ‘Why  didn’t  you  write  the  story  of  the 
way  the  detectives  manhandled  the  poor 
fellow,’  I  asked.  ‘That  sounds  like  a 
darned  good  story  to  me.’ 

‘Oh.  I  couldn’t  do  that !’  was  the  re-‘ 
ply.  ‘Y'ou  see,  I  was  just  substituting. 
If  I  told  that  story,  it  would  get  the 
regular  Federal  court  man  in  dutch.  He 
would  lose  some  good  contacts  and  would 
get  scooped  on  other  stories.’ 

“Thus  reporters  make  themselves  their 
own  censors.  They  have  friends  and  con¬ 
tacts  which,  while  often  helpful,  are 
sometimes  destructive.  Perhaps  newspa¬ 
per  men  shouldn’t  stay  too  long  on  one 
beat.  Perhaps  it  is  wise  for  them  to  take 
the  tip  cops  give  and  ‘Move  along.’  ” 

Mr.  Broun  is  ending,  for  the  time  be¬ 
ing  at  least,  20  years  of  work  on  daily 
newspapers.  He  started  working  for  the 
-A CIO  York  Telegrafih  in  190S  on  vacation 
during  his  junior  year  at  Harvard.  He 
worked  for  the  Telegraph  until  1912  when 
he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Xetv  York  Trib¬ 
une.  He  was  a  correspondent  with  the 
.A.  E.  F.  for  the  Tribune  during  the 
world  war. 

He  wrote  sports  chiefly  for  the  Trib¬ 
une.  and  after  he  joined  the  World  in 
1921  he  wrote  sports  and  drama  for  that 
paper,  too,  in  addition  to  his  column. 
He  only  gave  up  these  e.xtra  duties  two 
years  ago  to  devote  himself  exclusively 
to  “It  Seems  to  Me.” 

“I’ve  had  a  swell  time  as  a  newspaper 
man,’’  Mr.  Broun  said  this  week. 

“Whether  or  not  it  was  good  for  me 
to  stay  so  long  at  the  job  I  am  not  so 
sure.  While  newsjwper  work  is  good 
training  for  a  writing  man  it  also  has 
its  drawbacks.  When  a  newspaper  man 
gets  an  idea  in  his  head  he  is  inclined 
to  let  it  go.  If  a  man  wants  to 
write  books  and  plays  I  believe  it  may  be 
best  to  get  the  ideas  in  the  head  and  let 
them  age  in  the  wood,  as  it  were,  before 
lettine  them  go. 

“But  there  is  the  advantage  of  com¬ 
pulsion  in  newspaper  work.  There  are 
deadlines  to  meet.  You  have  to  write. 
You  don’t  put  it  off  as  you  do  when  you 
are  facing  the  rather  rubber  deadlines  of 
the  magazines. 

“I  know  I  shall  certainly  regret  that  I 
am  no  longer  a  working  newspaper  man. 
Something  is  sure  to  come  up  that  I  will 
want  to  talk  about  quickly  and  there  will 
be  no  place  for  me  to  talk  from.” 


‘BUGS”  BAER  IS  BACK 


Returns  to  New  York  American  'After 
Several  Months’  Absence 

The  “Welcome  Home”  sign  was  hung 
out  on  the  New  York  .American  last 
week,  when  Arthur  “Bugs”  Baer  returned 
to  his  former  place,  the  left-hand  top 
column  of  the  first  page  of  the  second 
section. 

Baer  has  been  out  of  the  .American  for 
several  months.  He  is  under  contract 
with  Mr.  Hearst,  but  discontinued  writing 
copy  because,  it  was  reported,  he  didn’t 
like  the  way  his  column  was  set  up  by 
the  American. 


Editor 
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WORLD-WIDE  PROTECTION  OF  NEWS  AS 
PROPERTY  SOUGHT  AT  GENEVA 

Sixty  Delegates  at  International  Press  Conference,  Under 
League,  to  Consider  Proposed  Legislation — 

Lord  Burnham  to  Preside 


Poland — Pierre  Gorecki,  director  of  the  AD  MAN  GETS  “UNDY” 
Agence  I elegraphique  Polonaise,  War- 


Cahte  to  Editor  &  Pcblisher) 


By  ALBIN  E.  JOHNSON 

BLtsHER)  Journalists’  Association;  Albert  Julien, 


Portugal — Eduard  Sclnvalbeck,  director 
of  the  Diario  de  Noticias,  Lisbon.  B.  da 
Veiga,  director  of  O  Jortial,  Lisbon. 

Roumania — Alexandre  Mavrodi,  editor 
rUtand,  Bucharest. 

Jugo-Slavia — Vladimir  Ribnikar,  direc¬ 
tor  Folitika,  Belgrade. 

Sweden — Sten  Dihlgron,  editor  Dagctis 
Xyhcter,  Stockholm. 

Switzerland — Dr.  Ludi,  Agence  Tefe- 


MESSAGE  SCOOP 

A.  Schaefer  of  Ft.  Wayne  Journal. 
Gazette  “Kidnaps”  Finder  of  Greet¬ 
ing  Dropped  from  Air 
by  Flier 

For  the  news  staff  of  any  newspaper  to 
“scoop"  a  contemporary,  or  for  the  adver- 


GEXEVA,  .•\ug.  17. — Establishment  of  Petit  Parisien\  M.  Reitman,  treasurer-  graph  Suisse;  M.  Chapuisat,  director  tising  department  to  show  a  clean  pair  of 
property  right  in  news  on  a  world-  general  of  the  Union  de  la  Presse  Inter-  Jauptcl  de  Geneve.  heels  to  the  opposition  in  pursuit  of  an 

wide  scale  is  the  outstanding  addition  to  nationale,  Zurich,  and  president  of  the  Czecho-Slovakia — Karel  Klima,  editor  exclusive  piece  of  copy,  is  looked  upon  as 
the  agenda  of  the  League  of  Nations  h'ederation  Internationale  des  Journalistes  I.idoi'c  Xoiiny,  Prague.  an  everyday  feat  and  occasions  no  sur- 

International  Press  Congress,  the  original  of  Paris.  Turkey— A1  Seddin  Bey,  director  of  prise.  But  for  the  advertising  depart- 

text  of  which  was  printed  in  Editor  &  Delegates  invited  include ;  the  Agence  d’ .Anatolia ;  Safet  Bev,  Press  ment  to  "scoop”  the  news-room  of  a 

Publisher  last  week.  Enactment  of  Germany— Dr.  H.  Mantler,  director  Bureau,  Angora.  contemporary  is  undoubtedly  one  for  the 

legislation  will  be  urged  in  all  participant  Agence  WolfT ;  Dr.  Martin  Carbe;  Prof.  Uruguay— Hector  Gomes,  director  book. 

countries  along  lines  of  which  the  follow-  J.  p.  W'^olff,  editor  Dresden  Nettesten  ^tMunta,  M^tevideo.  It  remained  for  Schaefer,  advertis¬ 
ing  is  a  brief  summary:  h'achrichten;  Director  of  the  Social  Russia  Maurice  Menkes,  director  of  ing  director  of  the  Fort  If'ayne  (Ind.) 

Agencies,  newspapers,  and  other  under-  Demokratische  Pressedienst ;  Gen.  Bovoll-  ^  .  Agence  Tass;  directors  of  Praz'da  and  Jonrnal-Gacette,  to  bring  about  this  un¬ 
takings  whose  established  purpose  is  col-  machtiger,  des  V’erlages  Rudolph  Mosse ;  ^  •  i^’estta,  and  the  director  of  Ekcnio-  usual  coup. 

lection  and  distribution  of  news  shall  have  Direktor  von  Boetticher  of  the  Verein  Ztzn,  Moscow.  It  all  happened  when  Col.  Lindbergh, 

a  temporary  right  in  such  news.  Deutscher  Zeitung  Verlagen.  -  enroute  to  Detroit  from  Indianapolis,  was 

The  term  “news”  shall  include  informa-  .Argentine — Jorge  Mitre,  La  Nacion,  PTHTrOUQ  TDV  C’DCKir'U  scheduled  to  cut  a  few  capers  above  Fort 


contemporary  is  undoubtedly  one  for  the 
director  book. 

It  remained  for  Schaefer,  advertis- 


tion  of  any  kind  the  value  of  which  Buenos  .Aires;  Manuel  Roigt,  correspon- 
depends  upon  its  novelty  and  not  on  the  dent  of  La  Nacion  ;  Dr.  Ezekiel  Paz, 


form  in  which  it  is  presented. 

No  newspaper  or  news  agency  may 


Ramon  da  Franch,  Im  Prensa. 

.Austria — M.  Benedikt,  director  of  the 


publish  any  news  without  the  authority  Xeue  Freie  Presse,  V'ienna ; 

of  the  enterprise  which  obtained  said  Belgium — Victor  Roessel,  director  of 

news  in  its  regular  manner,  if  it  was  Le  Soir,  Brussels. 

through  this  enterprise  that  the  newspaper  Bolivia — Alcides  .Arguedas. 

or  agency  for  which  it  was  not  intended  Bulgaria — Ivan  Poeff  Platchkoff,  direc- 

gained  knowledge  thereof  directly  or  in-  tor  of  Mir.  Sofia. 

directly  during  the  transmission  of  the  Brazil — Oscar  Carvalho,  director  of 

news  after  its  receipt.  .Agence  Americana. 

The  protection  thus  provided  on  news  Great  Britain — Lord  Riddell,  Xezi-s  of 


-  enroute  to  Detroit  from  Indianapolis,  was 

CrYITT^^DC  C'DCKT/^u  scheduled  to  cut  a  few  capers  above  Fort 

iLLfl  1  VyKo  1 1\  X  r  KCtlNUn  W  ayne’s  airport.  Previously  it  had  been 

COOKING  AND  WINES  announced  that  “Lindy”  would  drop  a 

_  message  while  passing  over,  presumably 

o  _  n  .  A,  o  .  at  the  airport.  Consequently  the  news 

Karty  of  Z5  beet  Pant  After  Stay  in  staffs  of  both  local  papers  were  central- 


London — Turn  Down  Free  ized  at  the  point  where  the  message  was 

Offer  to  Vitit  scheduled  to  be  dropped. 

Deauville  even  the  most  elaborate  prepara¬ 

tions  of  a  city  editor  are  apt  to  go  wrong 
,,  „  and  in  this  instance  thev  failed  com- 

By  Tom  \\  .\ll.\ce  pletely. 

Editorial  Writer,  Louisville  (Ky.)  Times.  "Lindy”  appeared  as  scheduled,  right  at 
P.\Ris. — Paris  received  with  open  din-  the  noon  hour,  but  failed  to  coniine  his 


should  extend  to  all  news  transmitted  the  World;  Alfred  King,  manager  of  the  room  doors  the  group  of  .American  maneuvers  to  the  vicinity  of  the  airport, 

from  one  place  to  another,  whatever  its  Exchange  Telegraph,  Ltd.;  Lord  Burn-  c'Uitorial  wTiters  touring  Europe  under  circling  instead  about  the  business  section 
cliaracter  or  method  of  transmission.  ham.  Newspaper  Proprietors’  Association;  wing  of  thje  Carnegie  Foundation  for  of  the  city.  On  his  final_  round,  Hying 

If  within  a  specified  period,  news  has  the  Manager  of  Reuters,  Ltd. 


International  Peace  “to  make  a  clinical  very  low,  he  was  seen  to  drop  something 


become  public  property  in  any  given  place,  India— K.  C.  Roy,  .Associated  Press  of  examination"  of  iwst  war  conditions.  The  over  the  side  of  hjs  plane,  aimed  in  the 


it  may  be  freely  reproduced  by  the  news-  India,  Delhi. 


papers  of  that  place. 


.Australia — A.  C.  C.  Holts,  general  man- 


Newspapers  and  news  agencies  cannot  ager  of  the  Melbourne  Argus. 

•-  t  r*  .  ‘a.  _ _ A  _  'TU . .  . 


crowd  came  over  from  England  fed.  but  general  direction  of  the  court  house, 
not  fed  up.  and  found  it  interesting  to  Standing  in  a  group  of  Journal-Gazette 
.sample  French  cooking,  with  little  change  employes,  Schaefer  was  the  first  to 


transmit  before  its  publication  news  which  .South  .Africa— Thomas  \V.  Mackenzie,  wines,  since  the  English  haut  hour-  serve  the  message  dropping,  faintly  dis- 
came  to  their  knowledge  in  which  they  editor  of  the  Frietid,  Bloemfontein.  geoisie,  who  constitute  the  aristoepey,  or  tinguishable  by  a  bit  of  yellow  ribbon  at- 


do  not  have  special  rights. 


Exclusive  news  is  protected  for  specified  the  Qnebee  Chronicle-Telegraph. 
periods.  Chile — M.  Yanez  and  M.  -Agustin 

Penalties  are  provided  for  violation,  and  Edwards, 
civil  responsibility  is  as  well  as  liability  China — Kung  Chen  Kom,  editor  Eastern 

to  damages.  _  Times,  Shanghai. 

It  is  specified  that  extracts  from  articles  Colombia — P'duardo  Santos,  director  of 


Canada— Frank  Carrel,  vice-president  of  ^  P^^t  of  it,  in  political  life,  buy  tached  to  the  canvas  covering.  Off  to  a 

le  Qnebee  Chronicle-Telegraph.  wines  discriminatingly.  '  flying  start,  he  returned  within  a  few 

Chile — M.  Yanez  and  M.  -Agustin  The  .Americans  were  surprised,  rather  nioments  arm-in-arm  with  the  finder  of 
dwards.  disconcerted,  to  learn  on  arriving  in  the  coveted  prize,  in  this  instance  an  aged 


China— Kung  Chen  Kom,  editor  Eastern  Baris  that  some  of  the  English  news-  gentleman  who  seemed  somewhat  bewild- 
Cl - papers  had  published  articles  indicative  of  ered  by  the  honor  so  suddenly  thrust  upon 


may  be  reproduced  unaltered  upon  the  El  Tiempo,  Bogota.  ..  ..  -  -  . - -  .  •  • 

following  conditions:  Cuba — Jose  Rivero,  director  of  Diario  tridted  itselt  as  agreeing  to  everything  viazette  advertising  staff  was  mobilized  to 

That  it  has  been  possible  to  gain  knowl-  dc  la  Marina.  Havana.  hy  them  on  the  subject  of  the  prevent  the  evening  newspaper  from  get- 

edge  of  the  article  from  the  newspaper  Denmark — Eric  Svarre,  editor  Koben-  Geneva  conference.  One  commitment  l''ig  'ri  touch  with  the  finder  of  the 

office  following  publication,  or  from  proofs  havn,  Copenhagen.  uixin  which  that  view  was  placed  was,  Jr'sJ  how’  successful  was  this 


Colombia — P'duardo  Santos,  director  of  Bie  view  that  the  .Arnerican  group  had  '''’J!-.. 


been  baggeil  by  the  British  and  had  com-  ^^'ith  Schaefer  directing,  the  Journal- 


uixin  which  that  view  was  placed  was,  iriessage.  Just  how  successful  was  this 


communicated  by  the  publishing  office,  and  Santo  Domingo — .Arturo  Pellerano  Sar-  possibly,  a  humorous  speech  by  Mar-  kidnapping  is  demonstrated  by  a  com- 
thrat  the  source  of  the  article  be  quoted,  da,  editor  Listin  Diario,  Santo  Domingo,  shall  Ballard  of  the  Aciti  Orleans  Item —  parison  of  the  stales  appearing  in  the 

Reproduction  in  extenso  of  articles  Spain — Toronato  Luco  de  Tena,  director  ^  luncheon  given  by  the  Institute  of  tw-o  newspapers.  The  evening  newspaper 
shall  be  allowed  after  a  certain  number  of  of  A.  B.  C.,  Madrid;  Nicolas  Maria  de  Journalists,  at  the  Criterion  restaurant —  could  only  say  that  a  mes^ge  had  been 
hours  have  elapsed  following  the  appear-  Urgeoiti,  president  El  Sol,  Madrid;  Jose  which  he  proposed  a  fourth  term,  after  j  Journal-Gazette  repro- 

ance  of  the  paper,  with  the  reservation  Escofet  Yilamasana,  director  of  Vongtiar-  then  assumed-to-be-forthcoming  third  ouced  the  actual  message,  together  with 
that  no  alteration  be  made  and  that  the  dia,  Barcelona.  term,  for  Calvin  Coolidge.  He  advocated,  ^  picture  ot  its  finder. 

source  be  stated.  United  States — Karl  A.  Bickel,  United  after  the  fourth  term,  a  Coolidge  dynasty  _ 

The  drafted  law  in  no  way  affects  Press;  Kent  Cooper,  .Associated  Press;  which  would  form  alliance  by  marriage  pahan  a  MAiriR 

rights  of  authorship  claimed  by  virtue  of  M.  Koenigsberg,  International  News  ser-  with  the  British  royal  house  and  cement  McGAHAN  A  MAJOR 

existing  legislation.  vice:  Robert  P.  Scripps,  George  B.  relations  between  the  two  countries  for-  - 

This  proposal  will  come  l^fore  the  60  Parker,  Scripps- Howard  Newspapers,  ever.  Washington  Correspondent  Promoted  in 

or  more  delegates  representing  countries  Cleveland ;  Louis  Wiley,  A’cw  Forit  TiWj.  -After  his  speech  Mr.  Ballard  was  con-  Officers  Reserve  Corps 

from  all  parts  of  the  world  at  their  meet-  Finland — Prof.  Nevalinna,  president  of  gratulated  by  an  elderly  British  woman 

ing  here  -Aug.  24,  following  the  organiza-  the  Press  Association.  who,  with  tears  in  her  eyes,  expressed  the  Included  in  the  list  of  promotions  in 

tion  of  the  conference.  Lord  Burnham,  France — Andre  Meynot,  administrator  hope  that  such  a  development  might  oc-  Officers  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United 
proprietor  of  the  London  Daily  Telegraph  of  -Agence  Havas;  M.  Denaleche,  director  cur,  and  by  a  gentleman  who  said  he  States  -Army  announced  by  the  War  De- 

and  chairman  of  the  Newspaper  Propri-  of  the  Jonnud  des  Debats;  Henry  Simond,  hardy  believed  it  possible,  but  that  it  partment  last  week  was  that  of  Paul  J. 

etors’  Association,  has  been  appointed  president  of  the  National  Association  of  was  a  great  idea.  McGahan,  of  the  W  ashington  bureau  of 


McGAHAN  A  MAJOR 

Washington  Correspondent  Promoted  in 
Officers  Reserve  Corps 

Included  in  the  list  of  promotions  in 
the  Officers  Reserve  Corps  of  the  United 


president  of  the  conference  by  the  League  Journalists;  Maurice  Sarrault,  Depeche  de  The  Americans  agreed  before  arriving  ihc  Philadelphia  Inquirer,  to  be  a  Major 
council.  Vice-presidents  will  be  elected  Tmdouse.  in  London  not  to  express  themselves  one  Infantry. 

hy  the  conference  in  the  regular  manner.  Greece — M.  Kyron,  director  of  Hestia,  way  or  another  on  international  relations.  Major  AIcGahan  began  his  military 

The  list  of  dele^tes  now  available  is  .Athens.  and  they  do  not  feel  that  they  did  so  in  career  as  a  private  in  Headquarters 

subject  to  modifications  and  substitution  of  Guatemala — Dr.  A’irgilio  Rodriguez  England  in  making  polite  responses  to  Troop  of  the  Seventy-Ninth  Division 

-1- _ _  _ J..; _ r.  _ _ -  r  -u.  t _ a .i:.,.,-.-  _ _ i _ j  aU-.  T\'„.. 


way  or  another  on  international  relations.  Major  McGahan  began  his  military 
and  they  do  not  feel  that  they  did  so  in  career  as  a  private  in  Headquarters 


alternates’  names  in  case  the  designated  Beteta,  president  of  the  Journalists  -Asso-  dinner  speeches,  or  in  interviews,  beyond  during  the  AYorld  War 


representatives  are  unable  to  attend,  ciation. 


saying  that  the  British  and  .Americans 


-Acceptances  have  been  received  from  the  Hungary — Joseph  A'oszi,  director  of  should  always  be  friends. 


-As  the  member  of  the  National  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Committee  of  the  -American  Le- 


directors  of  the  following  government  Pester  Lloyd,  Budapest. 


.An  early  development  in  Paris  was  an  ffion  from  the  District  of  Columbia  De¬ 


press  bureaus  who  have  been  invited  as  Italy — Gustavo  Nesti,  director  general  offer,  through  a  well  known  .American  partment,  of  which  he  is  a  past  Depart- 

assessors :  Germany,  Belgium,  Finland,  of  the  Agenda  Stefani;  Pietro  Canconi,  writer  of  fiction,  from  the  hotels  of  nient  Commander,  Major  McGahan  will 

France,  Lithuania,  Netherlands,  and  Rou-  Corriere  DTtalia;  Guillio  Barella,  Fascist  Deauville,  of  a  free  trip,  to  and  through  sail  for  France  on  the  Leviathan  on  Sept, 

mania.  Editors  Association  and  director  of  Po-  that  famous  resort,  for  the  entire  editorial  16  lor  the  annual  convention  of  the 


mama.  hditors  Association  and  director  of  Po-  that  famous  resort,  tor  the  entire  editorial 

In  addition  to  the  Americans  who  will  polo  d’ltalia,  Milan.  jiarty.  “without  publicity  or  e.xpectation 

take  an  active  part  in  the  conference.  Japan — Genichiro,  manager  of  the  Nip-  of  publicity,”  in  recognition  of  the  enor- 

many  newspaper  men  from  the  United  pon  Shimbun  Rengo  Tsushinsha:  Sekiso  mous  amount  of  free  advertising  the 

States  are  expected  to  be  present  as  Lweda,  special  director  of  Nippon  Dempo  -American  press  has  given  Deauville, 

spectators  as  scores  are  now  sojourning  Tsushinsha;  Seiichi  Uyeno,  director  of  The  invitation  was  valued  by  many 
in  Europe.  .A  delegation  from  New  the  Asahi,  Tokio  and  Osaka.  members  of  the  party,  but  was  declined 


that  famous  resort,  for  the  entire  editorial  16  lor  the  annual  convention  of  the 
Jiarty.  “without  publicity  or  expectation  -American  Legion. 


MICHIGAN  PAPERS  MERGED 


The  invitation  was  valued  by  many  The  Eaton  Rapids  (Mich.)  Review, 


in  Europe.  .A  delegation  from  New  the  Asahi,  Tokio  and  Osaka.  members  of  the  party,  but  was  declined  publishe<l  bv  Henry  F.  Harris  and  the 

Zealand  is  also  looked  for  as  well  as  a  Norway — Rolf  Thomassen,  editor  Ti-  as  one  which  would  divert  the  editors  Eaton  Rapids  Journal  have  been  pur- 

number  of  representatives  from  the  Irish  dens  Tegn,  Oslo.  from  the  proclaimed  purpose  of  their  chased  and  merged  as  one  publication  by 

press.  Holland — M.  Nygh,  director  of  the  tour.  It  was  declined  by  individuals  as  Robert  D.  Gifford  and  Murray  J.  Mar- 

Additional  assessors  include :  M.  G.  Rotterdamsche  Nieuwe  Courant.  well  as  by  the  group,  although  the  in-  tin.  The  consolidation  was  brought  about 

Bernhard,  editor-in-chief  of  the  Vossiche  Peru— Oscar  Miro  Quezada,  director  of  citation  was  open  to  anv  number  of  men  through  Len  \V  Feighner  field  secretary 


Zeitung,  president  of  the  International  El  Comercio,  Lima. 


who  might  wish  to  accept  it. 


of  the  Michigan  Press  -Associatioa 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  20 ,  1  927 
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'■  i  RIDDERS  WITH  OWENS  BUY  ST.  PAUL  PAPERS 


■•I- 


IDispatch  and  Pioneer-Press  Sold  by  Blandin  for  $5,000,000 — Newspaper  Chain  Operated  by  Three 
Young  New  York  Brothers  Growing — How  They  Judge  Dailies  They  Buy  Is  Told 


/pHE  Ridder  Brothers  with  Leo  E. 
A  Owens,  general  manager  of  the  .Veto 
York  Jourml  of  Commerce,  a  Ridder 
paper,  have  pur¬ 
chased  the  St. 

Paul  Dispatch  and 
pionce  r-Press 
from  C.  K.  Blan- 
din,  who  intends 
to  retire  from 

newspaper  work 
and  devote  his 
time  to  his  paper 
mills  at  Grand 
Rapids,  Minn. 

\  sum  between 
$5,000,000  and 
$5,500,000  was 
paid  for  the  prop¬ 
erty,  according  to 
reliable  report. 


C.  K.  Bla.ndin 


secretary  of  the  Journal  of  Commerce. 
Mr.  Sharton  had  early  training  in  the 
Ridder  .shop.  From  1912  to  1918  he  was 
<.n  the  Staats-Zeitung,  which  he  left  to 
join  the  Butterick  publications.  He  was 
vice-president  of  the  E.  T.  Howard  Com¬ 
pany,  an  advertising  agency,  when  he  re¬ 
joined  the  Bidders  on  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce. 

Financing  of  the  St.  Paul  deal  will  be 
undertaken  by  Wells,  Dickey  &  Co., 
Minneapolis  bond  house,  the  Merchants 
Trust  Co.  of  St.  Paul  and  Shields  &  Co., 
Xew  York.  The  actual  sale  was  direct 
without  the  assistance  of  newspaper 
brokers.  The  announcement  was  imme¬ 
diately  made  that  Omara  and  Ormsbee 
would  continue  to  represent  the  Dispatch 
and  Pioneer  Press  in  the  national  adver¬ 
tising  field. 

.A  new  issue  of  $2,700,000  Dispatch- 


The  purchase  includes  all  assets,  plant.  Pioneer  Press  Company  6  per  cent  sink- 
and  good  will  of  morning,  evening  and 

Sunday  papers.  ,  „  .  c 

And  thus  growth  is  chalked  up  for  an¬ 
other  American  newspaper  chain,  because 
the  Ridder  brothers,  with  associates,  now 
own  five  daily  and  two  Sunday  news¬ 
papers.  In  addition  to  the  three  St.  Paul 
ac^isitions  Ridder  papers  are:  the  New 
Yorker  Staats-Zeitung  and  Herold,  daily 
and  Sunday,  in  which  they  have  as  asso¬ 
ciates  Julius  Holz  and  Felix  Arnold; 

)amaica-Long  Island  Press,  six-day  eve¬ 
ning  paper;  and  the  Nezo  York  Journal  of 
Commerce  and  Commercial,  si.x-day  morn- 

'"Bernard  H.  Ridder,  eldest  of  the  three 
brothers,  left  New  A'ork  for  St.  Paul  on 
Wednesday  evening  of  last  week  with  the 
expectation  that  he  would  make  the 
formal  announcement  of  the  purchase  of 
the  Blandin  papers  in  that  city  on  Friday 
evening.  .Aug.  12.  The  announcement  _  _ 

eventually  was  made  ing  fund  debentures  maturing  on  Sept.  1, 

with  Victor  Ridder  as  president;  L.  F. 


eciitive  on  their  German  paper,  they  spent 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  in 
June  of  1926  for  the  Jamaica-Long  Island 
Press.  This  paper,  hovering  between  red 
and  black  at  that  time,  has,  it  is  claimed, 
become  a  veritable  gold  mine  under  Hof¬ 
mann  management  and  Ri(kler  direction. 

Bankers  listened  readily  when  the  Rid¬ 
der  co-partnership  again  intimated  they 
felt  growing  pains.  On  Jan.  1  this  year 
they  presented  themselves  with  a  New 
A’ear’s  present  in  the  form  of  the  New 
York  Journal  of  Commerce  merged  with 
the  Nezi’  York  Commercial.  The  Bidders 
were  pyramiding  their  purchases.  .A 
mere  $200,000  deal  gave  way  to  $2,5(X),000. 
the  sum  that  with  an  .A.  P.  membership, 
which  later  sold  for  $500,000,  figured  in 
the  New  A’ork  financial  paper  tr.ansaction. 
Now  it  is  $5,500,000  for  two  papers  in 
St.  Paul. 

The  Bidders  have  no  intention  of  stop- 


H  II.  Riddfr 


losEPH  Ridder 


L.  E.  Owens 


\  icToR  Ridder 


Owens,  vice-president;  Joseph  Ridder, 
treasurer;  and  Bernard  Ridder,  secretary. 
.All  four  will  be  listed  as  publishers  of  the 
paper.  Mr.  Owens,  a  native  of  that  sec¬ 
tion  of  the  country,  will  move  from  New 
York  to  be  resident  publisher,  while  the 
Ridder  twins  and  their  elder  brother  will 
spend  their  time  in  turn  in  St.  Paul. 

For  several  months  the  purchasers  have 
been  flirting  with  the  St.  Paul  proposition. 


Dickey  Company  of  Minneapolis,  the  Mer¬ 
chants  Trust  Company  of  St.  Paul,  and 
Shields  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  company  reported  earnings  for  the 
live  years  and  six  months  ended  on  June 
30,  1927  of  $548,378  annually  or  3.3  times 
the  annual  interest  requirements  on  this 
issue  which  constitutes  its  only  funded 
debt. 

The  debentures  will  be  followed  by 
$1,000,000  7  per  cent  preferred  stock. 


ping  where  they  are.  St.  Paul  is  one 
floor  upwards  in  their  skyscraper  am¬ 
bitions.  Other  papers  will  be  added  to 
this  Ridder  chain  as  fast  as  practical 
Victor  Ridder  said  this  week  to  Editor 
&  Publisher. 

“We  felt  that  there  was  opportunity 
for  further  expansion  of  our  newspaper 
holdings,”  Victor  Ridder  said.  “This 
latest  purchase  is  in  line  with  our  policy 
to  obtain  high-grade  properties  wherever 
we  can  with  assurance  of  profit. 


■‘.As  a  working  price  for  negotiations 
we  usually  figure  on  a  sum  that  is  six  or 
seven  times  the  yearly  profit  or  the  profit 
we  believe  we  can  make.  There  is  no 
deep  logic  behind  our  selection  of  the 
six  or  seven.  But  there  is  a  practical 
reason.  If  we  buy  a  paper  at  a  price  so 
reached,  we  know  that  it  affords  us  an 
opportunity  of  not  only  paying  the  in¬ 
terest  on  the  purchase  price,  hut  also  of 
paying  amortising  so  that  we  will  have 
the  paper  free  in  a  fixed  number  of  years. 

“There  is  one  other  vital  element  in 
the  purchase  of  a  newspaper,  we  believe 
must  be  considered.  That  is  competition. 
Where  there  is  strong  competition,  the 
purchase  price  must  be  cut  considerably. 

"Plant  and  equipment  plays  a  secondary 
I'.art  in  any  newspaper  transaction.  De¬ 
velopments  of  the  printing  industry  re¬ 
quire  frequent  discarding  of  mechanical 
:;ppliances.  The  word  ‘modern’  sticks 
tru.hfully  to  a  newspaper  plant  less  than 
19  years. 

"Were  the  Nezv  York  Times  to  be  sold 
t  iinorrow.  its  enormous  property  holdings 
in  the  heart  of  the  world's  largest  city 
would  play  a  relatively  small  part  in  the 
transaction.  It  is  goodwill  a  man  buys 
when  he  buys  a  newspaper.  .And  by  good¬ 
will  is  meant  what  that  paper  is  capable 
of  earning  in  the  future.  ’ 

The  Ridder  family  has  been  in  the 
newspaiier  publishing  business  in  New 
A'ork  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Her¬ 
man  Ridder,  the  father  of  the  present 
owners  of  the  New  A’orker  Staats-Zei¬ 
tung  and  Evening  Herold,  began  publish¬ 
ing  a  (ierman  Catholic  weekly  in  New 
York  called  the  Katholisches  V olksblatt  in 
1875.  He  became  owner  of  the  Staats- 
Zeitung  in  1889.  .All  three  of  his  sons 
were  born  in  New  A’ork  and  attended 
Columbia  University. 

Bernard  Ridder  was  first  to  enter 
newspaper  work,  receiving  his  early  train¬ 
ing  on  the  Brooklyn  Eagle.  In  January, 
1905,  he  became  connected  with  the 
Staats-Zeitung.  Victor  followed  his  older 
brother  on  that  paper,  joining  the  staff 
in  May,  1905. 

Joseph  Ridder,  graduated  from  Colum¬ 
bia  with  the  class  of  1906,  as  a  mechanical 
engineer,  and  immediately  became  asso¬ 
ciated  with  his  father  and  brothers  on  the 
German  language  daily.  His  first  work 
was  to  superintend  the  removal  of  the 


,r.o  -  -  _  “We  have  the  greatest  confidence  . .  . .  ..._  _  .... 

\epotiations  reached  an  active  stage  Tuly  7  per  cent  seconcf  preferred,  and  the  future  of  St.  Paul  and  the  Northwest  paper  from  its  old  plant  on  the  site  of 

15^  Then  the  New  Yorkers  with  Mr.  representing  a  cash  invest-  and  confidently  expect  to  give  the  people  the  Municipal  Building  to  its  present 


Owens  stepped  out  to  the  Northwest  to  New RidHer 

see  exactly  what  Mr.  Blandin  had  to  offer.  ..  ^tUfa^Mo^nn  .nllS/  tl,  p  ^ 

It  was  rather  generally  known  that  Mr.  Z  a 

Blandin  was  ready  to  sell.  The  Bidders 

-  .  Frank  rnented  highly  for  enterprise,  present  pros- 


were  not  alone  in  their  bidding. 

Gannett,  who  operates  a  group  of  upper 
New  A’ork  State  dailies,  and  marched  in 
and  out  of  the  South  last  year,  was  one  of 
those  anxious  to  essay  St.  Paul.  Two 
other  unidentified  groups  figured  in  the 
pre-sale  talk. 

The  dotted  line  was  passed  two  weeks 
ago  Aug.  3  with  the  Bidders  and 


of  that  section  a  newspaper  of  which  they 
can  be  justly  proud,  a  newspaper  which 
will  be  a  force  for  the  good  of  its  cc:—- 
munity  and  region. 

“It  is  our  financial  theory  that  the 


perity,  the  promise  of  future  development,  newspaper  is  the  best  investment  there  is 
and  expressed  their  pleasure  in  having  in  the  realm  of  securities,  because  the 
associated  with  them  Mr.  Owens  who  newspaper  is  panic-proof.  Nothing  hin- 
grew  up  in  this  section.  Mr.  Owens,  resi-  ders  a  newspaper  from  expanding  or  con- 
dent  publisher  and  partner  said ;  tracting  with  the  business  cycle,  retain- 

“There  is  no  part  of  the  United  States  ing  the  while  its  percentage  of  profit.  .A 
which  offers  such  vast  possibilities  for  newspaper  may  be  deflated  as  well  as 
growth  as  does  the  Northwest.  .As  pub-  inflated. 

!isherj)f  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and  Pio'-  “Our  chief  interest  in  newspapers  is  a 


announcement.  .As  the 
would  have  preferred  to  play  their  cards, 
in  fact  no  announcement  would  have  been 
made  until  Monday  or  Tuesday  of  this 
week. 


Owens  signatures  down  as  purchasers,  neer  Press  an  opportunity  will  be  given  commercial  interest.  AVe  have  no  political 

A  technicality  of  Minnesota  law  held  up  to  me  to  play  a  small  part  in  the  develop-  aspirations.  Nothing  is  more  ruinous  to 

formal  announcement.  .As  the  Bidders  ment  of  a  greater  Northwest.  It  is  with  . 

a  deep  sense  of  satisfaction  that  I  turn 
my  eyes  homeward.” 

Of  equal  interest  with  the  transfer  of 
an  important  northwestern  daily  is  that 
But  a  good  hand  will  out ;  so  will  a  good  this  transaction  represents  growth  to  the 

story.  St.  Paul  newspaper  men  got  wind  newest  of  newspaper  chains  and  a  me- 

of  what  was  going  on.  .At  the  time  of  teoric  advance  in  the  careers  of  a  group 

change  of  ownership  staff  disorganization  of  young  men. 

is  an  ever  present  possibility.  A  little  more  than  a  year  apo,  Bernard 

“Never  let  a  good  man  go,”  is  a  Ridder  Ridder,  43,  and  his  twin  brothers,  Joseph  Press  are  national.  Situated  in  a  grow- 
by-word.  and  Victor,  40  years  old,  were  known  in*?  territory,  we  believe  the  possibilities 

Thereupon,  came  B.  H.  Bidder’s  hurried  only  as  the  publishers  of  Dne  German-  of  their  development  are  limitless. 

trip  cross-country  to  the  offices  of  the  language  newspaper  in  New  York,  the  “When  we  consider  the  purchase  of  a  . .  ... _ _  .....  „„ 

Dis^tch  and  Pioneer  Press  to  assure  the  New  Ycjrker  Staats-Zeitung.  They  were  paper  we  first  ask  ourselves:  ‘Is  this  paper  Publisher  of  the  St.  Paul  Dispatch  and 
^'^J’.jj^rs:  _  ^  threatenin.g  then  to  enter  the  English-  alive,  or  is  it  dead?’  This  cannot  always  Pioneer  Press.  The  intensive  training 

There  is  no  change  of  staff  or  policy  language  field.  (.All  are  of  .American  be  determined  at  a  glance.  If  it  looks  which  has  fitted  Mr.  Owens  for  the  posi- 
contemplated.”  birth  and  descent ;  their  family  having  lively  we  examine  it  more  closely  to  de-  tion  which  he  is  to  occupy  here  began  be- 

In  New  York  a  staff  change  was  an-  lived  here  1(X)  }’ears.)  Few  considered  cide  whether  we  can  increase  its  income  fore  he  entered  college.  .After  his  grad- 
.Alexander  Sharton  will  sue-  their  threats  seriously.  or  reduce  expenses  in  order  to  be  sure  nation  from  the  high  school  in  Eau  Gaire, 

«ed  Mr.  Owens  as  general  manager  and  Then,  with  William  Hofmann,  an  ex-  to  make  our  financing  a  safe  proposition.  (Cotitinued  on  page  34) 


a  newspaper  than  for  its  publisher  to  have 
political  aspirations.  We  have  never  had 
any  party  affiliations,  so  there  is  never 
a  thing  for  us  to  foreswear  in  politics. 

“We  will  continue  to  be  on  the  outlook 
for  papers  like  the  Pioneer  Press  and 
Dispatch.  These  are  papers  of  the  type 
we  prefer.  They  are  papers  with  a  fine 
past  and  a  future  that  beckons.  The 
reputations  of  the  Dispatch  and  Pioneer 


home. 

When  Herman  Ridder  organized  the 
International  Typesetting  Machine  Com¬ 
pany  in  1912,  now  the  Intertype  Corpor¬ 
ation,  Joseph  Ridder  was  appointed  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  firm,  continuing  in 
that  capacity  until  1916.  Then  he  re¬ 
turned  as  a  director  of  the  Staats-Zei¬ 
tung,  in  charge  of  production. 

()n  the  death  of  his  father  in  Novem¬ 
ber,  1915,  Bernard  Ridder  was  elected 
president  of  the  Staats-Zeitung  and  has 
held  that  office  continually  since,  becom¬ 
ing  president  of  the  Staats-Herold  Cor¬ 
poration  on  the  amalgamation  of  the 
Staats-Zeitung  and  the  German  Herold. 

Victor  Ridder  has  always  been  promi¬ 
nent  in  affairs  of  the  .American  Newspa¬ 
per  Publishers’  .Association  and  the  Pub¬ 
lishers’  .Association  of  New  York  City. 
He  is  at  present  chairman  of  the  technical 
schools  committee  of  the  .A.  N.  P.  A., 
and  a  member  of  the  legislative  commit¬ 
tee  of  the  local  publishers  group. 

Sixteen  years  ago  in  the  class  of  1911, 
Leo  E.  Owens  graduated  from  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota  with  the  degree  of 
Mechanical  Engineer.  Today  this  young 
man.  just  thirty-eight  years  old,  returns 
to  the  scenes  of  his  earlv  bovhood  as 
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I.T.U.  VOTES  AGAINST  SEVEN-HOUR  DAY; 
WOULD  DISSOLVE  MAILERS*  UNION 

Closing  Sessions,  at  Indianapolis  Marked  by  Victories  for 
Progressives — William  Green  Speaks — Adopt  New 
Rules  for  1.  T.  U.  Publication 


TNDIANAI’OLIS,  Ind.,  Aug.  15.— Vot- 

ing  down  a  proposal  to  go  on  record 
in  favor  of  the  seven-hour  day  and  acting 
upon  a  number  of  other  proposals  relat¬ 
ing  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion,  the  International  Typographical 
Union  terminate<l  its  seventy-second  ses¬ 
sion  at  the  Indiana  National  Guard  .\rm- 
ory  here  last  Friday  night. 

The  three-hour  business  session  to  clean 
up  various  details  came  after  delegates 
in  the  afternoon  had  heard  William 
Green,  president  of  the  .American  Fed¬ 
eration  of  Labor,  sound  a  warning  against 
political  strife  and  internal  factionalism. 
The  closing  hours  of  the  convention 
brought  consistent  victory  for  the  progres¬ 
sive  forces  of  the  union. 

While  considerable  discussion  ensued 
on  the  seven-hour  day  proposal  submitted 
by  Delegate  Hermann  of  .\tlantic  ii^ity, 
N.  J.,  the  vote  of  the  convention  on  the 
unfavorable  reimrt  of  the  shorter  work¬ 
day  committee  was  overwhelmingly 
against  action  at  this  time.  Members  of 
the  committee  spoke  in  favor  of  their 
report,  declaring  they  did  not  believe  the 
time  propitious  for  such  a  deTinite  stand, 
although  they  favored  shorter  hours. 

The  International  Tyixigraphical  Lhiion 
succeeded  in  establishing  the  eight-hour 
day  22  years  ago. 

More  than  a  score  of  proposals  acted 
on  by  the  committee  on  laws,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  tinances  and  returns,  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  shorter  workdays  and  the  com¬ 
mittee  on  appeals  were  put  to  the  con¬ 
vention  for  vote.  Virtually  all  proposals 
were  reported  unfavorably  by  the  com¬ 
mittees.  .^mong  these  was  a  proposal 
to  pay  the  salaries  of  twelve  representa¬ 
tives  who  were  discharged  by  1 ’resident 
Charles  P.  Howard  last  November,  but 
continued  to  serve  after  four  members  of 
the  executive  council  had  told  them  the 
president’s  action  was  illegal.  The  com¬ 
mittee  reported  unfavorably  on  the  pro¬ 
posal  but  the  repcirt  was  lost. 

In  his  closing  address  President 
Howard  urged  the  delegates  to  carry¬ 
back  to  the  local  unions  a  spirit  of  har¬ 
mony  and  full  understanding  of  the  ac¬ 
tions  of  the  convention. 

The  breach  between  the  two  i>pposing 
factions  of  the  International  widened 
further  by  action  taken  Friday  to  dis¬ 
solve  the  Mailers’  International  Union, 
and  by  giving  further  support  to 
President  Howard,  leader  of  the  progres¬ 
sive  faction,  but  members  of  the  typo¬ 
graphical  union  signed  a  truce  in  the 
afternoon  only  long  enough  to  hear  Mr. 
Green  deliver  a  brief  address,  and  then 
renewed  their  battle. 

Mr.  Green’s  address,  in  the  main,  was 
an  appeal  for  further  organization  of  the 
laboring  men  and  women  of  the  (^)untry. 

The  well-worn  tight  between  the  ad- 
ministrationists,  who  are  the  followers  of 
ex-president  James  M.  Lynch,  and  op¬ 
posed  to  the  policies  of  the  party  in  power, 
and  the  progressives,  who  follow  the 
leadership  of  President  Howard,  was 
given  airing  one  after  the  other  during 
the  session  Thursday.  The  fight  was  re¬ 
newed  immediately  upon  convening  of 
the  session,  when  the  progressives,  over 
the  vigorous  opposition  and  protests  of  the 
administration  members,  succeeded  in 
adopting  a  resolution  which  dissolves  the 
mailers  as  a  trade  district  union  and 
brings  them  into  the  typographical  union 
upon  the  same  basis  as  printer  members. 
The  effect  of  the  resolution  will  be  to  give 
the  printers  opportunity  to  vote  for  the 
president  of  the  mailers’  union,  who  serves 
as  third  vice-president  of  the  1.  T.  I’., 
and  member  of  the  executive  council. 
This  pow'er  has  long  been  sought  by  the 
progressive  faction  of  the  1.  T.  U. 

The  resolution,  which  is  a  proposed 
amendment  to  the  1.  T.  U.  constitution, 
must  l>e  submitted  to  a  referendum  vote 
of  the  entire  membership  of  the  interna¬ 
tional.  and  members  of  the  administration 
faction  expressed  doubt  of  its  being  sanc¬ 


tioned  in  the  membership  referendum. 

The  fight  threatened  to  break  again  in 
the  afternotm,  but  administration  mem¬ 
bers,  conceding  the  power  held  on  the 
convention  floor  by  the  opposing  forces, 
contented  themselves  with  a  vote  of  pro¬ 
test.  This  was  when  a  resolution  was 
adopted  which  places  the  e.xecutive  coun¬ 
cil  of  the  union  under  the  complete  con¬ 
trol  of  the  president  of  the  international. 
The  members  of  the  executive  council 
are  administration  in  their  political  make¬ 
up.  while  President  Howard  stands  alone 
as  a  progressive  in  that  body.  The  reso¬ 
lution  i)rovided  that  vice-presidents  eif  the 
union  shall  "be  under  the  direction  and 
control  of  the  president."  This  exempts 
only  John  \V.  Hays,  secretary-treasurer, 
and  an  administrationist,  from  the  pro¬ 
gressive  domination. 

The  convention  left  to  the  discretion  of 
the  president  a  proposition  which  would 
prevent  members  of  the  printers'  union 
from  working  in  mailing  rooms  after 
their  work  had  been  completed  in  the 
composing  room. 

The  convention  in  rapid  order,  over  the 
objections  of  mailer  members,  voted  down 
two  resolutions  which  would  have  given 
printer  members  of  the  union  a  voice  in 
the  affairs  of  the  mailers’  union,  bv  per¬ 
mitting  them  to  vote  for  the  mailers’  offi¬ 
cers.  These  were  offered  as  compromises, 
over  the  action  taken  in  the  morning  ses¬ 
sion  when  the  mailers’  union  was  .disrupt- 
e<l  as  a  trades  union. 

The  resolution  adopted  in  the  rjiorning 
session,  while  aimed  particularly  at  the 
mailers’  union,  since  it  is  the  only  trade 
district  union  in  the  1.  T.  U.,  prohibits 
the  organization  6f  any  such  district 
union  within  the  international  in  the 
future.  A  roll  call  vote  on  the  proposi¬ 
tion  revealed  a  decided  gain  in  strength 
of  the  progressive  forces  and  a  corre¬ 
sponding  loss  by  the  administration’s,  when 
the  resolution  was  adopted  by  a  vote  of 
299  to  191.  The  fight  over  the  re.solution 
was  one  of  the  most  bitter  of  the  1927 
convention,  equalling  in  interest  the  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  printers  to  divorce  themselves 
from  the  international  in  Thursday’s  ses¬ 
sion. 

W’illiam  E.  Towne  of  New  York,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  laws  committee,  charged  that 
the  question  before  the  convention  was  one 
of  whether  a  bloc  of  a  few  votes  could 
sway  the  policies  of  70,000  printers. 
There  had  been  a  time,  he  charged,  when 
3,000  mailers  could  dictate  the  policies  of 
the  1.  T.  U..  by  combining  with  other 
members  of  the  printers’  organization. 

“This  is  a  political  move,”  A.  S.  Nance 
of  Atlanta,  Ga..  declared,  opposing  the 
resolution.  “You  may  pass  this  resolu¬ 
tion  in  this  convention,  but  you  never 
can  control  the  votes  of  the  mailers.  It 
is  a  move  whereby  73,000  printers  will 
select  the  president  of  the  mailers  and 
cram  him  down  the  throats  of  3,000 
mailers.” 

Charles  N.  Smith  of  New  York,  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  mailers,  disclaimed  any  polit¬ 
ical  activity  on  the  part  of  the  mailers 
with  any  group  within  the  1.  T.  U. 

William  Reilly  of  Dallas.  Tex.,  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  laws  committee,  and  a  pro¬ 
gressive,  declared  the  mailers  had  been 
working  with  the  administration  wing,  and 
declared  the  resolution  was  only  for  the 
best  interests  of  the  organization. 

Another  move  of  the  progressive  forces 
to  break  the  strength  of  the  administration 
faction  was  seen  in  adoption  of  the  re¬ 
port  of  the  committee  on  the  Typograph¬ 
ical  Journal,  which  critici.sed  John  W. 
Hays,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  union, 
and  editor  of  the  publication. 

The  report  of  the  committee  recom¬ 
mended  that  Mr.  Hay’s  censorship  over 
the  columns  of  the  Journal  “be  broken.” 
to  the  end  that  “free<lom  of  the  press  in 
our  own  organization  should  be  accorded 
all  departments.”  The  report  also  di¬ 
rected  Mr.  Hays  to  prepare  “a  financial 
report  that  could  be  understood  with  in- 
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.4iip.  20-2.5. — National  Assn.,  of 
Slate  Press  Field  Managers,  annual 
iiieeling.  Detroit. 

.Aug.  22-24.— Georgia  Press  Assn,, 
annual  convention,  Eatonton.  Ga. 

Aug.  21.— International  Press 
(.onference.  League  of  Nations, 
Geneva. 

.Aug.  25.— Florida  Circulation 
Managers  .Assn.,  organization  meel- 
liii!;,  Orlando.  F'la. 

Sept.  5-17. — Educational  Graphic 
Arts  Exnosition.  Grand  Central 
Palace,  New  York. 

Sept.  8-10.-  Montana  Press  .Assn., 
annual  meeting.  Great  F'alls.  Mont. 

Sept.  9-10. — -Nortliwest  Texas 
Press  .Assn.,  annual  convention. 
Wichita  Falls,  Tex. 

Sept.  12-15. — Financial  Adver¬ 
tisers  Assn.,  annual  convention. 
Vi  <'st  Baden.  Ind. 

Sept.  13-17. — Washington  Press 
-Assn.,  meeting.  Vi  enatchee.  Wash. 
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telligeuce  by  every  member  of  the  union.” 
and  recommeiuled  that  Mr.  Ha\  s  be  in¬ 
structed  to  keep  the  publication  of  the 
magazine  within  the  money  allowed. 

Ihe  resolution  also  endorsed  the  pur- 
p.)rt  of  a  proposition  previously  adopted, 
which  provides  that  the  president  of  the 
international  shall  be  given  a  column  in 
the  publication,  over  which  the  editor 
shall  exercise  no  censorship. 

The  report  was  adopted  wnth  a  surge  of 
“ayes”  wliich  overshadowed  the  almost 
feeble  "noes”  of  the  administration 
group. 

Deciding  to  repeal  that  part  of  the  by¬ 
laws  concerning  divorced  women  auto¬ 
matically  being  dropped  from  the  rolls 
of  the  organization,  the  Women's  .Aux¬ 
iliary  to  the  International  Typographical 
Union  adopted  a  committee  report  to  that 
effect  and  moved  that  the  change  be  voted 
on  at  a  referendum  of  tlie  entire  auxiliary. 

Mrs.  W.  E.  Jones,  of  Chicago,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  on  laws,  read  the 
report  and  recounted  the  difficulties  and 
<lissatisfaction  that  arose  from  the  divorce 
clause.  The  question  was  raised  wlieii  the 
Houston  (Tex.)  .Auxiliary  took  an  ap- 
jK'al  from  the  president's  ruling  expell¬ 
ing  a  member  when  she  became  divorced 
from  her  husband.  The  president  was 
upheld  in  her  ruling,  but  the  law  on 
which  the  ruling  was  based  was  im¬ 
mediately  placed  before  the  committee  on 
laws  for  repeal. 

The  convention  is  the  largest  ever  held 
by  the  Auxiliary,  it  was  said.  Besides 
the  31  appointed  delegates,  50  more  at¬ 
tended  the  sessions. 

AGENCY  SUES  OKLAHOMANS.  INC. 

K.  C.  Shelburne  Alleges  $7,145  Due 
on  Advertising  Contract 

K.  C.  Shelburne,  of  the  Shelburne  Ad¬ 
vertising  agency,  has  filed  suit  in  the 
Oklahoma  County  district  court  against 
Oklahomans,  Inc.,  for  $7,145  alleged  due 
on  advertising  contract. 

In  his  petition  Shelburne  claims  he 
made  a  contract  with  the  state  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  .April,  1926,  to  launch 
Oklahomans,  Inc.,  and  to  conduct  an  ad¬ 
vertising  campaign  to  raise  money. 

Shelburne  says  he  spent  $37,032.96  to 
raise  $104,(X)0.  Refund  was  to  he  at  the 
rate  of  25  per  cent  on  membership  dues, 
orders  for  advertising  contracts  and 
literature.  Shelburne  was  to  have  ex¬ 
clusive  control  of  all  advertising  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  organization. 

Difficulties  with  Col.  W.  S.  Key.  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  organization,  re¬ 
sulted  in  a  break  after  Shelburne  had 
received  $24,500  for  his  work. 

The  board  of  directors  of  Oklahomans. 
Inc.,  canceled  the  contract.  Colonel  Key 
claimed  the  agency  made  excessive 
charges  for  its  work.  The  Tul.ta  World 
and  Harlmi’’.'!  U’cckly  of  Oklahoma  City 
led  a  campaign  against  Key  and  he  re¬ 
signed,  effective  in  September. 

No  successor  for  Kev  has  been  chosen. 


N.  Y.  TELEGRAM  NAMES 
LISTER  CITY  EDITOR 

Co-Author  of  “Spread  Eagle’’  Moves 
from  Brooklyn  to  Take  Desk  on 
Scrippi-Howard  Paper  —  Prefers 
Newspaper  to  Writing  Plays 

Walter  Lister  is  now  city  editor  of  the 
.V(Ti'  Vork  Evening  Telegram,  Scripps- 
Howard  newspaper.  He  held  that  same 

_ desk  last  on  the 

Brooklyn  Times. 
but  had  previous- 
.  ly  had  experietiee 

'  on  newspapers  of 

pi  the  S  c  r  i  p  p  s- 

^  40^  HP  Howard  organiza- 

Ml  "  V  tion  in  other 

cities.  With 
^  snadJ  '  leorge  S.  Brooks 

is  co-author  of 
"Spread  Eagle”  a 
a  m.  debunking 

v.-r  that  had  a 
success  ful  run 

\V.M.TER  I.1STF.R  tlfis  SCaSOlt  OH 

Broadway. 

Mr.  Lister  left  Denison  University  in 
Ohio  when  he  was  18  to  enlist  in  the 
army.  He  served  in  the  World  war  for 
two  years,  seeing  service  at  the  front  in 
France  with  the  37th  Division  artillery. 

.After  the  armistice  he  became  a  gov¬ 
ernment  student  at  Poitiers  University 
in  I'rance  where  he  met  Brooks.  They 
did  some  “serious  drinking”  together 
tliere.  Lister  said,  and  then  he  returned  to 
this  country  and  was  graduated  from 
Brown  in  i920.  With  the  intention  of 
becoming  an  English  teacher.  Lister  took 
post-graduate  work  the  next  year  at  Har¬ 
vard.  but  at  its  completion,  instead  of 
presiding  over  a  classroom  he  joined 
tlie  editorial  staff  of  the  Batavia  (N.  ■).'.) 
Daily  Xczes. 

I'rom  this  paper  he  went  to  the  Cleve¬ 
land  Press,  of  which,  at  the  time  W.  L. 
Sturdevant,  his  present  editor  in  New 
A'ork,  was  managing  editor.  .After  13 
months  on  the  Press  he  was  transferred 
to  Houston,  Tex.  to  be  managing  editor 
of  the  Press.  He  held  this  position  for 
nearly  three  years  before  resigning  and 
coming  East  to  work  on  the  Brooklyn 
Times. 

In  addition  to  the  play,  Mr.  Lister  has 
written  a  number  of  short  stories  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  popular  magazines  and  an 
article  on  Jean  Lafitte,  which  recently  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  American  Mercury. 

"I  would  rather  be  a  newspaper  man 
than  a  playwright,”  he  declared  this  week. 
“.A  playwright’s  job  is  like  playing  the 
races.  It’s  big  gamble  and  one  dwsn’t 
often  win.” 


APPEALS  FOR  CLEMENCY 

Mr*.  Enwright  Visit*  Governor  and 
Parole  Board  for  Husband 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Enwright,  wife  of 
the  former  publisher  of  the  defunct 
Boston  Telegram,  later  Telegraph,  and 
her  daughter  Eleanor,  again  for  the  third 
time  Monday  appealed  to  Governor  Ful¬ 
ler  for  clemency  for  her  husband  who  is 
serving  an  eight  month  sentence  for 
criminal  libel  of  former  Mayor  James  M. 
Curley  of  Boston.  In  the  absence  of  the 
Governor,  Mrs.  Enwright  saw  Herman 
.A.  MacDonald,  the  governor’s  secretary. 
Mrs.  Enwright  also  called  on  Frank  .A 
Brooks,  chairman  of  the  State  Board  of 
Parole. 

He  told  her  the  Board  had  taken  no 
action  on  the  petition  for  Enwright's 
parole  other  tlian  to  take  it  noder  ad¬ 
visement.  F'nwright  is  eligible  for  parole 
should  the  board  feel  willing  to  give  it 
to  him.  He  was  sentenced  .April  11  to 
serve  eight  months.  He  was  recently 
transferred  to  Tewksbury  Prison  Camp 
from  Charles  Street  Jail.  Boston. 

WILL  ROGERS  NIGHT 

The  National  Press  Qub  will  give  a 
reception  to  Will  Rogers  at  the  Wash¬ 
ington  .Auditorium,  Saturday.  .August 
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Legal  Difficulties  Surrounding  $3,500)000  Estate  Left  by  James  Gordon  Bennett  Being  Cleared  Away 

— Present  Income  Goes  to  Annuitants 


IT  may  be  some  years  bei’ori;  nearly  By  L,  J,  DE  BEKKER  bis  sparring  partner  being  no  less  a  per- 

$3,500,000  now  in  sight  will  be  soyage  than  his  butler.  This  man,  grown 

available  tor  the  “James  Gordon  Bennett  tion,”  organized  to  take  care  of  the  drifted  away,  and  was  being  divided  t>eefy  with  easy  living,  had  been  quite 

Memorial  Home  for  New  York  Journal-  residuary  estate,  and  bring  the  Memorial  between  the  ll'orld  and  the  Times,  and  hefty  with  the  gloves  as  a  young  man, 

ists  ”  provided  for  in  Mr.  Bennett’s  will,  Home  into  being  at  the  earliest  possible  when  Mr.  Munsey  purchased  it  there  but  he  could  never  muster  up  the  courage 

can  be  established,  but  the  money  is  in  moment,  are  Mr.  Candler,  Rodman  Wana-  were  many  unpaid  bills  to  be  considered  to  hit  Mr.  Bennett  as  hard  as  he  doubtless 
possession  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com-  maker,  Francis  H.  Sisson,  and  Merrel  P.  and  settled.  Some  of  these  were  for  at  times  would  have  liked  to.  The  Com¬ 
pany,  securely  invested,  and  of  the  income,  Calloway,  vice-presidents  of  the  Guaranty  large  ammounts.  Due  to  deaths  and  other  modore  pummeled  his  butler  in  good 
some'  $20,000  a  year  is  now  being  ex-  Trust  Company,  and  Robert  E.  Livings-  causes,  there  have  been  changes  in  the  fashion,  and  finally,  to  the  great  joy  of 
pended  in  caring  for  aged  and  infirm  ton,  director  of  information  and  adver-  i^ersonnel  of  the  Bennett  executors,  and  his  audience,  knocked  him  out  with  the 
newspapermen.  What  the  Actors  Fund  tising  for  the  Consolidated  Gas  Co.  of  to  the  numerous  questions  as  to  the  solar  plexus  blow.  It  is  said  that  the 

has  done  for  the  theatrical  profession.  New  York.  Mr.  Livingston  was  connect-  possibilities  of  realizing  the  Memorial  butler  was  afraid  to  come  to  for  half  an 

what  the  Authors’  Club,  thanks  to  the  ed  with  the  New  York  Herald  for  twenty  Home  there  has  been  until  now  no  hour  after  the  administration  of  this 

Carnegie  endowment,  is  able  to  do  for  years  while  the  Herald  was  owned  by  definite  answer.  veritable  coup  de  main, 

some  literary  men,  and  the  Authors’  Commodore  Bennett.  Mr.  Livingston,  however,  points  out  On  the  occasion  of  one  of  his  visits  to 

League  of  .\merica  for  others  of  the  It  is  a  peculiar  fact  that  James  Gordon  that  during  1926  there  were  47  benefi-  New  York  the  Commodore  invited  Eddie 
literary  craft,  what,  in  fact,  the  former  Bennett  was  one  of  that  small  minority  ciaries  of  the  small  income  left  from  the  Flynn  to  meet  him  at  Delmonico’s  for  a 

owner  and  editor  of  the  Xcw  York  of  millionaires  who  lived  in  horror  of  trust  fund  after  annuities  already  referred  business  talk,  and  the  editor  found  his 

Herald  wished  to  be  done  for  the  news-  the  day  when  his  fortune  might  slip  to  had  been  paid,  and  that  each  of  these  chief  there,  seated  at  a  table,  promptly  at 

papermen,  in  a  larger  and  broader  way,  through  his  fingers,  that  before  death  beneficiaries  received  a  monthly  check  the  appointed  time.  The  Commodore 

is  only  a  matter  of  years.  came  to  him,  he  would  be  penniless.  He  ranging  from  $20  to  $60,  according  to  his  ordered  a  bottle  of  his  favorite  cham- 

Commodore  Bennett  left  his  residuary  did  not  die  penniless,  but  although  his  needs,  the  total  revenue  thus  expended  pagne,  and  when  there  was  a  delay  in 

estate  for  this  purpose,  and  when  the  late  income  from  the  Herald  had  at  one  time  being  for  the  year,  $20,474.60.  Some  of  serving  it,  pushed  his  way  through  a 

Frank  Munsey  bought  the  property,  pay-  been  81,000,000  a  year  net.  as  revealed  in  the  men  now  being  aided  are  old  fellows  crowd  of  men  lined  up  against  the  bar. 

ing  for  it  $4,(X)0,000,  it  seemed  that  the  court  proceedings,  he  might  have  done  who  had  served  the  New  York  Herald  and  said  in  stentorian  tones:  "I  ordered 

Commodore’s  dream  was  certain  of  so,  had  he  lived  a  few  years  longer ;  and  for  long  periods  of  years,  thirty  or  forty,  a  bottle  of  champagne  15  minutes  ago, 

realization.  But  Mr.  Munsey  paid  only  it  is  certain  that  when  the  will  was  made  in  some  cases.  All  of  these  payments  where  is  it?” 

$1,0()0,0(W  of  the  purchase  price  in  cash,  he  did  not  realize  how  small  the  residue  are  made  after  careful  investigation  by  the  “You  would  have  thought  he  had 

and  the  notes  for  the  balance,  drawing  to  be  devoted  to  his  favorite  project  directors.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  ordered  a  case,”  commented  a  small  chap 

good  interest,  it  is  true,  were  not  paid  would  be.  that  most  of  them  are  not,  in  the  strictest  standing  near  the  Commodore,  and  quite 

until  the  New  York  Herald  was  merged  During  his  later  years  Commodore  sense,  newspapermen  at  all.  having  been  loudly  enough  to  be  overheard.  The 

with  the  old  New  York  Tribune  when  Bennett  had  been  in  ill  health,  and  when  employed  in  the  mechanical  departments  Commodore  drew  back,  and  was  preparing 

the  Mills-Reid  purchasers  paid  the  notes  the  will  was  made,  was  in  a  far  better  of  the  paper,  most  of  which  are  unionized,  to  swing  on  him,  when  he  was  lifted  off 

in  full.  That  left  the  trustees  of  the  financial  position  than  at  the  time  of  his  the  unions  themselves  taking  exceedingly  his  feet  by  an  uppercut  on  the  chin,  and 

Bennett  estate  with  something  over  demise.  .good  care  of  their  aged  and  infirm  took  the  count. 

$4,000,000,  but  there  were  many  claims  There  was  a  noticeable  change  in  Com-  members.  Mr.  Flynn,  reasoning  fast,  decided  that 

unsatisfied,  and  certain  litigations  were  modore  Bennett’s  condition,  mentally  and  On  Bennett’s  eccentricities  a  tradition  it  would  never  do  for  him  to  be  a  witness 

pending  which  threatened  to  eat  up  a  physically,  when  he  last  visited  New  York,  has  grown  up  which  some  day  may  when  his  revered  chief  was  knocked  out, 
great  deal  of  money.  With  all  obligations  a  few  months  before  his  death,  according  be  available  in  book  form.  One  of  even  in  Delmonico’s,  so  he  beat  a  hasty 
settled  or  discharged,  there  remained  a  to  an  old  Herald  man.  who  knew  him  these  traditions  relating  to  the  “Lysistrat”  retreat,  and  in  due  course  was  seated  at 

trifle  less  than  $3,500,000  to  be  devoted  well.  He  did  not  realize  or  admit  tliat  shows  that  the  Commodore  was  always  his  desk  in  the  Herald  office  when  a 

to  the  Memorial  Home,  but,  unfortunately  the  one  thing  which  was  closer  to  his  bent  upon  educating  his  guests  with  inno-  summons  was  brought  to  him  from  the 
for  the  newspaper  men,  under  Commodore  heart  than  anything  else,  or  than  any  cent  merriment.  At  the  time  when  the  big  boss. 

Bennett’s  will,  a  number  of  annuities  were  person,  for  that  matter,  the  New  York  solar  plexus  blow  was  new  to  the  prize  “Weren’t  you  with  me  in  Delmonico’s 
charged  against  the  estate,  payment  of  Herald,  was  not  in  as  satisfactory  a  ring,  the  Commodore  decided  that  they  this  afternoon,  Mr.  Flynn?”  the  Com- 
which  as  a  first  lien,  has  taken  the  greater  condition  financially  as  it  had  been,  and  must  be  shown  the  actual  blow,  and  being  modore  queried. 

part  of  the  income,  and  not  until  these  that  the  circulation  of  the  paper  had  an  amateur  at  boxing,  and  rather  vain  **Yes,”  was  the  partly  truthful  reply, 
annuities  have  lapsed  through  death  or  shrunk  materially.  To  Bennett,  who  had  of  his  skill,  he  caused  a  sixteen  foot  ring  “We  discussed  some  business  matters  for 
surrender,  will  it  be  possible  to  carry  the  controlled  the  Herald  for  nearly  half  a  to  be  set  up  in  the  main  salqn  of  the  a  few  moments,  and  then  you  started 
Commodore’s  ultimate  purpose  into  effect,  century,  the  Herald  was  still  what  he  had  yacht,  which  had  been  stripped  of  its  toward  the  bar,  and  I  assumed  that  our 
How  many  years  that  will  be  is  a  always  believed  it  to  be,  the  leader  of  all  furnishings  for  that  purpose.  The  Com-  conference  was  at  an  end,  and  came  back 
question  that'  would  fall  within  the  newspapers.  The  paper’s  advertising  had  modore  gave  a  demonstration  in  person,  to  the  office.” 

province  of  the  actuaries,  in  the  case  _  “Who  hit  me?” 

“What  do  you  mean,  Mr.  Bennett? 
Did  anyone  strike  you?” 

“Yes,  and  I  want  to  know  who  he  was. 

It  was  a  knockout.  Get  out  and  learn 
what  happened  to  me,  and  report  back  as 
soon  as  you  can.” 

Eddie  Flynn  took  his  hat,  and  after  a 
decent  interval  away  from  the  Herald 
Building,  returned  with  the  information 
that  the  Commodore  sought.  He  had  been 
knocked  out  by  Billy  Edwards,  a  ring 
figure  of  that  day. 

“What,  the  lightweight !”  the  Commo¬ 
dore  exclaimed  with  delight.  “Bring  him 
here  right  away.  I  want  to  see  him.” 
What  the  Commodore  might  have  felt 
had  he  been  knocked  out  by  an  ordinary 
man  may  be  guessed,  but  in  this  case,  it 
was  a  distinction.  The  pugilist  was 
escorted  to  the  Bennett  sanctum  by  Eddie 
Flynn.  It  was  the  beginning  of  a 
beautiful  friendship. 

It  is  a  matter  of  record  that  the  Com¬ 
modore  was  once  offered  $15,000,000  for 
the  New  York  Herald,  and  that  he  re¬ 
fused  it. 

It  is  a  fact,  however,  though  not  of 
record,  that  he  really  sold  the  paper  after 
a  long  night  session,  to  Hermann  H. 
Kohlsaat.  of  Chicago,  and  at  his  own 
price.  The  contract  of  sale  was  actually- 
signed,  but  the  next  day  Commodore 
Bennett  sought  Mr.  Kohlsaat,  and  begged 
off.  He  said  that  he  had  had  a  sleepless 
night,  and  that  he  had  come  to  realize 
that  the  Herald  was  so  large  a  part  of  his 
life  that  to  part  with  it  would  kill  him. 
On  that  Kohlsaat  tore  up  the  contract  of 
sale. 

To  many  rumors  of  impending  sales  of 
the  Herald,  Mr.  Bennett  had  a  stereo¬ 
typed  reply:  “The  Herald  is  for  sale,  and 
may  be  bought  at  any  time  by  anyone 
for  three  cents.” 


EUROPA’S”  RETURN  SPOILED  SURPRISE  PARTY 


When  the  Junkers  plane  “Europa”  was  forced  to  return  to  Dessau  after  start¬ 
ing  for  the  United  States,  it  spoiled  a  surprise  party  planned  for  Mrs.  H.  D. 
Knickerbocker  of  Chicago,  whose  son,  Herbert  R.  Knickerbocker,  Berlin 
correspondent,  of  Universal  Service,  was  a  passenger  on  the  plane.  The  news 
man  had  not  been  home  for  years,  and  his  father.  Dr.  H.  D.  Knickerbocker, 
shown  at  the  left  above,  and  two  brothers,  R.  C.  and  E.  H.,  planned  to  sur¬ 
prise  their  mother  when  he  arrived  in  Chicago  after  the  trans-ocean  flight. 
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JULY  LINAGE  OF  37  CITIES  SHOWS  4  PERCENT  LOSS 


T  INAGE  carried  by  153  newspapers  in  37  Ameri- 
can  cities  during  July,  1927,  ran  4  per  cent  behind 
that  of  July,  1926,  even  with  an  extra  Sunday  to 
help  this  j-ear’s  linage,  according  to  the  following 
figures  gathered  by  the  New  York  Evening  Post 
Statistical  Department  and  Editor  &  Publisher. 

SUMMARY  OF  ADVERTISING  BY  CITIES 


37  cities  listed 
papers  listed 


8  show  gain 
59  allow  gain 
4  uo  comparisoD 


1927 


New  York  . 10,989,672 

Cbtcago  .  5,931,603 

Pblladeipbia  . 5.167,175 

Detroit  .  4,122,902 

Cleveland .  3,058,425 

St.  Louis  .  3,079.380 

tBoston  .  5.049,330 

Baltimore  .  3,644,976 

Los  Angeles  . 6,178,105 

Pittsburgh  .  4,493,665 

tBuffalo  .  2,628,4.52 

San  Francisco . 4,011,980 

Newark  .  1,.350,.306 

Milwaukee  .  2,521,961 

Wasbingtoii  .  3,777,176 

Cincinnati  .  3.077,700 

New  Orleans  .  3.273,751 

Minneapolis  .  2,432,782 

Seattle  .  2,792,454 

Indianapolis  .  2,701,818 

Kansas  City  .  2,774,6.52 

Rochester  .  2,979,851 

Portland  .  2,374,316 

Memphis  .  2.344,279 

Atlanta  .  1.671.089 

tDenver  .  2,297,130 

Providence  .  2.251,754 

Columbus  .  3.103.361 

tLoulsville  .  2,421,754 

St.  Paul  .  1,976,184 

Oakland  .  2.061,136 

tOmaha  .  1.434.664 

tBlrmingbam  .  2.3.36,894 

Richmond  .  1.605.982 

Dayton  .  2.660.448 

Houston  .  2.634.744 

tDes  Moines  .  1.365.308 


1926 
10.908,818 
6,128,904 
5,526,833 
4,611,572 
3,261,150 
3,388,120 
5,188.306 
3,973,636 
6,265,259 
4,611,838 
2,724,855 
4,350,132 
1,489,922 
2,499,950 
4,113,736 
2,988,900 
3,561,339 
2,539,001 
2,656,920 
2,746.096 
2.906,352 
2.774.748 
2,416..330 
2,381,099 
2.412.450 
1,872,976 
2.408,366 
3,196,423 
3,011,252 
2.130.898 
2,145,906 
1,543,479 
2,445,282 
1,775,788 
2.480.068 
2.483.348 
1,675,682 


28  show  loss 
90  show  loss 


80,824  Gain 
197,301  Loss 
359,658  Loss 
488,670  Loss 
202,725  Loss 
308.740  Loss 
138,976  Loss 
328,660  Loss 
87,154  Loss 
118,173  Loss 
96.403  Loss 
338,152  Loss 
139,616  Loss 
22,011  Gain 
336,560  Loaa 
88,800  Gain 
278.588  Loss 
106.219  Loss 
135.534  Gain 
44.277  Loss 
131,680  Ixws 
206,103  Gain 
42.014  Loss 
36,820  Loss 

4"2’4,V54  Gain 
156.612  Loss 
93.062  Loss 
589.498  Loss 
154.714  Loss 
84,770  I/OBS 
108,815  Loss 
108.388  Loss 
169.806  Loss 
180.390  Gain 
151,396  Gain 
310,374  Loss 


Totals  . 118,549,535  123.603.991  5,054,456  Loss 

tNote  references  under  individual  newspaper  linage  of  those 
cities. 

NEW  YORK 


1927  1926 

American  .  933,646  853.246 

Herald  Tribune  .  1,194.300  1,141,582 

Times  .  1.949.314  1,839,506 

World  .  1,179,900  1,200.534 

•Mirror  (Tab.)  .  152.178  228.500 

News  (Tab.)  .  .’>68.244  469.634 

•Bvenlng  Graphic  (Tab)  211,420  239,066 

•livening  Journal  .  733,600  801.094 

•Evening  Post .  321.686  .307,850 

•Evening  World  .  533,180  527.260 

•Sun  .  826..570  925.662 

•Telegram  .  421.5)0  401,336 

Brooklyn  Eagle  .  1.197.846  1.157,092 

Brookl.vn  Times  .  388,086  450,456 

Standard  Union  .  378,152  366,130 


80.400  Gain 
52,718  Gain 
109.808  Gain 
20,634  Loss 
76.822  Loss 
98.710  Gain 
27,646  Loss 
67,494  Loss 
13,836  Gain 
5.920  Gain 
99.092  Loss 
20.214  Gain 
40.754  Gain 
62.870  Loss 
12.022  Gain 

Totals  . 10.989,672  10.908,848  80,824  Gain 

CHICAGO 

1927  1926 

•Dallv  News  .  1.356.948  1,482,414  126,466  Ixiss 

Tribune  .  2.110.020  2,135.685  25.665  Ix>ss 

Herald-Examiner  .  907.386  848,985  58.401  Gain 

•Post  .  3.56,019  399.762  43,74.3  Loss 

•American  .  906..540  921,381  14.841  Loss 

•Journal  .  294.690  340,677  45.987  Loss 

Totals  .  5.931.603  6.128.904  197.301  Loss 

PHILADELPHIA 

1927  1926 

Inquirer  .  1.398..300 

Record  .  704.400 

Ledger  .  1.063.001 

•Evening  Ledger  .  8<U.474 

Bulletin  .  1.200.000 

Totals  . 5.167,175 

DETROIT 

1927 

News  .  2.082,.528 

Times  .  904,624 

Free  Press  .  1.135.750 

Totals .  4.122,902 

CLEVELAND 

1927 

Plain  Dealer  .  1.294.425 

News-I^eader  .  796. .575 

•Press  .  967.425 

Totals  .  3,058.425 

ST.  LOUIS 

1927 

Post-Dispatch  .  1.. 501,080 

Globe-Democrat  .  997.500 

•Star  .  3.57,600 

Times  .  223.200 

Totals .  3.079.380 

BOSTON 

1927 

Herald  .  1.088,499 

Globe  .  1.11.5..567 

Post  .  806.387 

Advertiser .  35.3.659 

•.\merlcan  .  .3.57,0.31 

•Traveler  .  846,723 

•Transcript  .  481,464 

•Telegram  . 


Totals .  5,049..330 

Telegram  discontinued  November,  1926 


1,437.900 

677.700 

1.025,123 

971.010 

1,415.100 

39.600 

26.700 

22.122 

109!536 

215,100 

Lorb 

Gain 

I.fO08 

I»«8 

Loss 

5,526,833 

359,658 

Txws 

1926 

2,410,366 

327.638 

Loss 

981.526 

76.902 

Loss 

1,219,680 

83.930 

Loss 

4,611.572 

488.670 

Loss 

D 

1926 

1.285.800 

8.625 

Gain 

883,575 

87.000 

Loss 

1.091,775 

124,350 

Loss 

3.261,150 

202.725 

Loss 

1926 

1.605,520 

104.440 

tX>S8 

1,002,000 

4.500 

Loss 

479,400 

121.800 

Loss 

301,200 

78,000 

Loss 

3,388,120 

308,740 

Loss 

1926 

1.040.894 

4T.605 

Gain 

1.090,222 

25,.345 

Gain 

794,824 

11,663 

Gain 

355,277 

1.618 

Loss 

.347,251 

9,780 

Gain 

836.987 

9,786 

Gain 

511,540 

30,076 

Loss 

211,361 

5.188.306 

138,976 

Loss 

BALTIMORE 


Sun  . 

•Evening  Sun 

1927 

.  1,215,575 

.  1,070,515 

.  4H2.066 

1926 

1.220,984 

1,298,938 

485,021 

626,643 

342,050 

5.409  Loss 
228.423  Loss 
2,965  Loss 
19,759  Loss 
72,816  Loss 

Totals  . 

3,973.636 

328.660  Loss 

LOS  ANGELES 

Ttmes  . . 

Examiner  . 

•Express  . 

•Herald  . 

1927 

.  1.9<M.644 

.  1,737.851 

.  1.210,370 

1926 

1,940.316 

1,695.239 

717,724 

1,340,122 

391,664 

180,194 

35,672  Loss 
42.612  Gain 
12,824  I>oes 
129,752  Loss 
2,982  Loss 
51.464  Gain 

News  . 

.  231,658 

Totals  . 

6.265,259 

87,154  Loss 

BUFFALO 

Courier  . 

1927 

1926 

706.921 

906,476 

1,111,458 

73.517  Gain 
40.789  Loss 
129,131  Loss 

•News  . 

Totals  . 

2.724.855 

96,403  Loss 

SAN  FRANCISCO 

1927  192 


Chronicle . 

Examiner  . 

Bulletin  . 

•Call  . . 

.  877,240 

875,196 

1.395.096 

539,462 

869.106 

6?1,272 

2.044  Gain 
41.668  Gain 
151,620  Loss 
145,208  Ix>sa 
85.036  Loss 

•News  . 

.  586,236 

Totals . . 

4.350.132 

338.152  Loss 

Journal  . . 

S.  T.  A  A.  M.  8,  . 

MILWAUKEE 

1927  1926 

.  1.269.003  1,305.139 

.  ISA  ‘>70  IftT 

36,136  Loss 
80,712  Gain 
59.116  I»ii 
36.551  Gain 

•WisooDBin  News  ... 

.  547.836 

511.28,"* 

Totals  . 

.  2.521.961 

2.499,950 

22,011  Gain 

•No  Sunday  edition. 


WASHINGTON 

1927  1926 

Star .  1.911.326  1.979,373 

Poet  .  695.398  794,161 

•Evening  Times  .  520.199  612.185 

Herald  .  477,739  524,422 

•Evening  News  .  172.514  203,695 


68.047  Loss 
98,763  Loss 
91.986  Loss 
46,683  Loss 
31,081  Loss 


Totals  .  3,777.176  4.113.736  336,560  Loss 

CINCINNATI 

1927  1926 

•Post  .  678,300  728,400  50.100  Loss 

•Times  Star  .  992,400  1,010.700  18.300  Loss 

EMqnirer  .  l,14.3..30O  987.000  156,300  Gain 

'Tribune  .  263.700  262,800  900  Gain 


Tbtals 


.  3.077.700  2,988.900  88.800  Gain 

NEW  ORLEANS 


1927  1926 

Tlmes-Plcavune  .  1,410.465  1.542,076 

Item  .  762.225  807.020 

SUtes  .  640.264  707.065 

•Tribune  .  460.797  505.178 


131.611  Loss 
44.795  I.dss 
06,801  Loss 
44,381  Loss 

Totals  .  3.273.751  3.561.339  287,588  Loss 

MINNEAPOUS 


Tribune  .  981.901 

Journal  .  1.006.555 

•Star  .  414.326 

Totals  .  2,432,782 

SEATTLE 

1927  1926 

Times  .  1.247.848  1.176,588 

Post  Intelligencer  .  936.264  801.664 

•8tar  .  513.450  .547.918 

•Union-Record  .  94.892  130,760 


81,674  Iioes 
42.466  Loss 
17.921  Gain 


2.539.001  106,219  Loss 


71.260  Gain 
134,610  Gain 
.34.468  Loss 
35.868  Loss 


Totals .  2,792.454  2,656,920  135.634  Gain 

DENVER 

1927  1926 

News  .  720,210  458.528  261.682  Gain 

•News  .  633.070  1,047,.368  165.990  Gain 

Post  .  1,043,650  367.080  3.518  Loss 

Totals  .  2,297,130  1,872.976  424.154  Gain 

Times  changed  to  Denver  Evening  News  November  22,  1926. 

PROVIDENCE 

1927  1926 

Journal  .  767.656  747,066  20.290  Gain 

•Bulletin  .  905.733  982.621  76.888  Loss 

Tribune  .  297.488  345..596  48.108  I»ss 

•News  .  281,177  633,083  51.906  Loss 

’  Totals  .  2,251,754  2.408.366  156.612  I.08S 


COLUMBUS 

1927  1926 

Dispatch  .  1,.659.523  1,663.707 

Journal  .  642.876  629.163 

•Citizen  .  900.962  963,583 

Totals  .  3.10.3.361  3.196.423 

LOUISVILLE 

1927  1926 

Courier-Journal  .  1.004.117  1.022.163 

Herald  Post  .  263.409  t.561,299 

•Times  .  827,674  963.711 

•Post  .  356.5.54  491.119 


18.006  Loss 
327.890  Loss 
106.037  Iioss 
137.565  Iioss 


Totals  .  2.421.754  3.011.252  589,498  Loss 

Herald-Post  morning  edition  discontinued  with  issue  of  March 
5,  1927.  tiucludes  302,105  lines  of  morning  issne. 


ST.  PAUL 

1927 


•Dispatch  . 

739,172 

737,688 

654,038 

84,812 

28,154 

41,748 

Ixss 

Totals  . 

.  1,976,184 

OAKLAND 

2,130.898 

154,714 

Ixias 

Tribune  . 

•Post-Inquirer  _ 

1927 

.  690,858 

1926 

1.402,184 

743,722 

31,906 

52.864 

I-osa 

Is>sa 

Totals  . 

OMAHA 

2.145,906 

84,770 

ix)sa 

1927 

1926 

World-Herald  .... 
Bee-News  . 

.  556,199 

859,971 

367.248 

316,260 

18,494 

188.951 

Gain 

Gain 

Totals  . . 

1,543,479 

108,815 

Ltl 

News  combined  with  Bee  February  7,  1927. 

BIRMINGHAM 

1926 
1620.830 
1.325,394 
499,058 


Age-Herald  .  512,r22 

News  .  1,378.174 

•Post  .  445,998 


108.108  Uss 
52,780  Gain 
58,0*)O  T>tss 

Total .  2,336,894  2,445,282  108,38s  Ixis, 

tSunday  Age  Herald  merged  into  Sunday  News,  June  1 
1927;  includes  215,194  in  four  Sunday  Issues. 

RICHMOND 


Times-Dispatch 


Journal 
New  s  . . 
•Herald 


Totals  . 


1927 

1926 

. .  8.32,692 

997.318 

Lo«8 

..  773,290 

778,470 

5.1^0  ix>8a 

..  1,605,982 

1,775,788 

169, 84m;  1.088 

DAYTON 

1927 

1926 

. .  597,870 

520,408 

77,461*  <*ala 

. .  1,291, 76*) 

1,185,254 

106.512  Gain 

..  770,812 

774.396 

3,584  Ij098 

..  2,660,448 

2,480.058 

180,390  Gain 

HOUSTON 

1927 

1926 

..  1.111,334 

1,115,100 

3.766  Isiss 

. .  ft35.060 

852.432 

82.628  <iain 

. .  588.3.’50 

515,816 

72.584  Gain 

..  2,6.34.744 

2.483.348 

151.396  Gain 

DES  MOINES 

1927 


1926 

547,973 

706.816 

420.863 


Totals  .  1.365,308  1,675,682 

Daily  Capital  discontinued  with  February  12, 


Register  .  63.5,579 

•Tribune  .  729,729 

•Capital  . 


87,60*1  Gain 
22,883  4;ain 


310.374  I.OSS 
1927,  issue. 


Constitution 

Journal 


INDIANAPOUS 

1927 

1926 

1,398.414 

922.893 

424.788 

90.102  L>s8 
90.816  I'.sin 
44.991  IxMis 

ATLANTA 

2.746,095 

44.277  I»ss 

1927 

1926 

804.060 

1.063.048 

545.342 

.  1,065,.365 

.  605.724 

2.317  G.Hln 
60.382  Gnia 

.  1.671.089 

2.412,450 

KANSAS  CITY 


1927 

Journal  .  421,606 

•Post  .  .328,71.3 

Star  .  1.295.346 

•Star  (morning)  .  728.987 


1926 
454.159 
383,736 
L  280. 628 
787.809 


.32.653  Loss 
55.023  Loss 
14.718  Gain 
.58.822  Loss 


Totals 


.  2.774.652 

MEMPHIS 

1927 

..  1.120,770 
, .  583,324 


Commercial- Appeal 
•EJvenlng  Appeal  . . . 

•News-Sclmltar  . 

•Press-Scimitar  .  610,  IM 


2,906,332  131,680  Loss 


1926 

1,224,853 


579.985 

576,261 


Totals  .  2.344.279  2,381,099 


PITTSBURGH 


1927 

•Chronicle-Telegraph  ....  802,130 

Gazette- Times  .  74,5,.542 

Post  .  7.54.362 

Press  .  1.672,931 

•Sun  .  518,700 


1926 

815,836 

741.720 

749,896 

1,692,306 

612.080 


13,706  Ia>ss 
3.822  Gain 
4.466  Gain 
19,375  Loss 
93.380  Loss 


Totals  .  4.493.665  4,611,838  118.173  Loss 

NEWARK 

1927  1926 

L<“dger  .  . 

•News  .  1,350,306  1.489,922  139.616  Loss 

•Star-Eagle .  . 


Totals  .  1.3,50.306  1.489,922  1.39.616  loss 

PORTLAND,  ORE 


1927 

1926 

440,216 

74.184  Loss 

1.3.74.3  Gain 

1.059.016 

917,098 

32.621  Loss 

Oregon  Journal 

93,062  IxMt 

Totals  . 

ROCHESTER, 

2.416.330 

N.  Y. 

1927 

Democrat  &  Chronicle  ..  1,317.993 

••Joumal-American  .  738,440 

•Tlmes-Dnlon  .  923.418 


65.534  Loss 
26.026  Gain 


42,014  I.OSS 


91.174  Gain 
9(>,594  Gain 
23.335  Gain 


Totals  .  2.979,851 

••American  weekly  not  included. 


1926 

1.226.819 

647,846 

900,083 


2,774.748  205,103  Gain 


*No  Sunday  edition. 


Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  20 ,  1  927 


WHEN  YOU  COVER  A  REVOLUTION  TAKE  SSf/’ifluSligrUVSSg'S  w 
A  TOP  HAT  ALONG,  l.N.S.  MAN  ADVISES  S^McNlTT 

■  start  off  a  special  plane  and  the  guinea  Public  Doesn’t  Want  to  Think,  Says 


U.  S.,  SAYS  McNlTT 


O  D.  Tolischus  of  Berlin  Bureau  Recounts  Difficulties  En-  pigs  and  myself  arrived  in  Bucharest  in 
,  .  _  .  ...  ,  J  rk  c  1^*  iour  hours  flying  time.  It  takes 

countered  in  Covering  Vienna  Kiots  and  Ueath  ot  King  bv  train  on  which  the  other  corre- 


Publisher  of  Recently  Suspended 
McNaught’s — Asks  Pleasure 
and  Excitement 


Only  those  who  have  tried  publishing 


countered  in  Covering  V  lenna  Kiots  ana  Ueatn  ot  King  hours  by  train  on  which  the  other  corre-  iwcnaugni  s — asks  neasure 

Ferdinand — Faced  Revolvers  of  Guards  spondents  were  sitting.  I  arrived  just  in  and  Excitement 

time  to  get  out  the  first  news  of  Ferdi-  - 

Hand’s  political  testament  in  which  he  Only  those  who  have  tried  publishing 

Getting  the  news  under  the  muzzles  intermittently,  speeding  past  machine  guns  barred  Carol  from  the  throne  and  to  view  serious  reviews  and  magazines  can  appre- 
of  machine  guns,  being  held  up  with  and  pulling  up  hard  iri  front  of  barricades  .(be  king’s  body  laid  out  in  state  in  Cot-  ciate  the  difficulties  which  stand  in  the 
revolvers  in  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  or  the  bayonets  of  the  guards,  stopping  roceni  Palace.  But  by  the  time  I  got  way,  in  the  opinion  of  V..V.  McNitt,  who 
riding  in  the  pilot’s  seat  of  a  bucking  only  long  enough  to  snap  a  picture  and  through  it  was  way  past  midnight,  and  I  announced  a  few  days  ago  the  suspen- 
airplane,  battling  past  ugly-tempered  interview  whoever  was  available  from  hadn’t  eaten  anything  since  1  had  gulped  sion  of  McXaught’s  Monthly.  This  is 
mobs  and  suavely-mannered  but  suspi-  both  rival  camps,  and  Hartmann  had  his  <iown  two  fried  eggs  on  the  flying  field  bis  story : 

cions  censors,  and  winding  up  by  attend-  newsreel  and  I  material  for  my  first  Belgrade  at  noon.  But  Max  Perlman,  ..j  be„an  oublishine  in  Tanuarv  19 ’4 

ing  a  king’s  funeral  in  a  full  dress  suit  eye-witness  story  the  Universal  Service  correspondent  in  ;,ith  the  idea  that  there  might  be  a  public 

and  top  hat— these  were  some  of  the  count  of  the  dead  and  injured.  Bucharest,  my  guide  and  mentor  there,  ^  temoerate  liberal  review  seeking 

e.xperiences  of  O.  D.  Tolischus,  Berlin  “Then  came  one  of  those  things  that  said :  ‘Nothing  doing.  State  of  siege.  ^be  exact  truth  and  catering  to’  no  class 
correspondent  of  International  News  cause  Euro^an  corres^ndents  to  lose  -We  knocked  in  vain  at  various  res-  prejudices.  I  cherished  the  belief  that  the 

Service  during  the  two  weeks  recently  their  hair  before  their  time.  Hartmann  taurant  doors  for  a  handout.  Finally,  .  American  snirit  is  fine  not  cross  • 
when  the  Viennese  revolt  and  the  death  immediately  started  off  for  a  dash  to  the  we  drove  out  into  the  country,  where  a  t  the  great  maioritv  are  not  vokels  and 

of  King  Ferdinand  of  Rumania  chose  to  border  to  get  his  pictures  out  He  took  summer  restaurant  ^oprietor  listened  to  shallow  dollar-  ind  Jleasure-sLkers  but 

happen  right  on  top  of  one  another.  my  story  with  him  to  tile  it  at  the  nearest  our  pleas-for  a  good  price-and  served  well-meaning  and  sincere  folk  of  an 

“When  you  go  to  cover  a  revolution  ;'‘^rking  tekgra^  ^  sumptuous  meal  in  a  dark  corner  of  idealistic  turn;  that  in  a  land  where  there 

be  sure  to  take  along  your  soup  and  fish  broke  down  and  he  didnt  get  out  ot  his  garden,  away  from  the  bayonette  .  -  incomolete  and  inexact  and 

and  topper,”  Tolischus  writes  Editor  &  Austria  till  the  next  morning.  All  1  sentry  patrolling  the  road.  I  hate  to  think  nerhao*^  biased  information  even  in  the 

Plblisher,  “The  story  will  show  why.  got  for  my  trouble  that  day  was  a  call-  what  would  have  happened  to  us  if  the  s^.^aUed  intellectual  journals  there  might 
“It  was  on  July  IS  and  I  was  just  down  from  New  \ork  for  wasting  cable  sentry  had  found  us  and  possibly  mistaken  welcome  for  a  Veview  striving  tfrst 

polishing  off  a  dish  of  hors  d’^uvres  at  tolls  on  Sunday.  But  I  didnt  hear  ot  us  for  Carolist  conspirators,  but  at  the  ^  unprejudiced  observation 

a  luncheon  ot  the  .American  Club,  pre-  that  till  later.  .  moment  I  was  too  hungry  to  think.  -Before  the  first  vear  had  ended  it  was 

paring  to  take  notes  on  the  speech  of  ‘  Fortunately,  Tyrnauer  had  dashed  oft  Having  started  out  at  first  to  find  a  ,  ,  liheralism  was  for  tV,,.  time 

Julius  Klein,  America’s  director  of  with  his  story  of  the  day  to  Bratislava,  revolution,  I  found  myself  utterly  un-  n-aetirallv  dead  and  that  there  was 

foreign  trade,  when  a  page  called  me  in  Czechoslovakia,  and  L.  Aletrino,  the  equipped  for  the  sartorial  exigencies  of  a  ?  P  fo.  ^nevcfttl  anlfvsis^  As  I 

to  the  telephone.  Walter  Dietzel,  main-  I.  N.  S.  correspondent  in  Prague,  was  royal  funeral.  Balkan  funerals  in  general  ^  .  u 

stav  of  our  German  service  staff,  was  also  shooting  all  the  stuff  he  could  get  and  royal  ceremonials  in  particular  pre-  People  we  seemed  since  the  war  to  have 

calling.  ‘Revolution  in  Vienna,  Ministry  into  Berlin.  There  H.  R.  Knickerbocker  scribe  full  dress  suit  and  top  hat.  I 

of  Justice  burning,’  he  said.  I  rushed  and  Laura  Patrick,  of  the  Universal  thought  woefullv  of  the  shining  topper  ^Pularit>  of  W  ilson  s  ideas  of  social  re- 

to  the  office.  Service  staff,  worked  day  and  night  to  which  I  had  bought  in  Stockholm  last  and  to  love  excitement  and  ex- 

“.Alfred  Tyrnauer,  our  Vienna  corre-  forward  these  stories  and  whatever  else  November  for  the  wedding  of  the  Belgian  ijS  rSvTvvas  as  sX^fluou™ 
spondeiit,  had  already  shot  through  a  brief  was  available  to  New  T  ork  and  London.  crown  prince  and  which  w^s  now  resting  ^'‘act  in  a  b^degger^s  hanS* 

message  with  the  meat  of  the  story.  Sunday  morning,  I  got  off  another  dustily  in  mv  closet  in  Berlin.  There  in  a  bootlegger  s  hangout. 

Tyrnauer  started  filing  just  about  the  batch  of  dispatches,  including  the  first  was  nothing  else  to  do.  I  had  to  hire  a  ‘ 

time  the  first  flames  flared  up  from  the  official  statement  from  the  commander-  whole  outfit,  and  in  a  long-tailed  claw,  ^  do  may  ar^e  that  a  sturdy  voice  of 
Ministry  and  a  steady  in-chief  of  the  Socialists  Guards,  through  hammer  and  a  topper  that  shone  like  leadership  would  have  brought  readers  m 

stream  of  hulletms  to  London  and  Berlin  the  pilot  of  a  German  Lufthansa  plane  a  headlight  I  sallied  forth  with  Max,  ?  thousands.  W  ell,  maybe,  but 

“irL  the  scene  of  action.  Then  who  was  flying  home.  Lufthansa  pilots  similarly  attired,  to  cover  the  funeral.  think  not  for  a  magazine  of  temperate 
hrhad  rhunch-namely  that  in  the  con-  and  the  I.  N.  S.  staff  are  old  friends  Still,  our  outfit  wasn’t  so  worse.  Boldly  I'be-alism.  If  there  is  anything  the  public 

fusion  which  began  to  seize  the  city,  from  the  days  of  Chamberlin  and  Levine,  we  drove  up  to  the  palace  and  boldly  we  desires  less  than  liberal  re\  lews  tf^ay, 

stacks  of  telegrams  might  be  delayed  or  Then  the  other  correspondents  began  walked  in.  The  guards  apparently  thought  leadership.  It  wants  Cwlidge  and  all 

lost  entirelv.  He  jumped  to  the  telephone,  arriving  from  Berlin.  They  had  reckoned  we  were  high  diplomats.  They  saluted,  the  pleasant  and  comfortable  things  that 

got  through  to  Berlin  quickly  and  in  on  beating  the  trains  by  flying  to  Vienna,  .\nd  so  we  took  part  in  the  funeral 

rive  minutes  rapid  talking  had  more  hut  fog  held  them  up  and  they  did  not  ceremonies  in  the  palace  as  the  only 

information  into  the  Berlin  office  than  Ret  to  Vienna  until  the  next  day.  I  was  representatives  of  the  world  press.  McNaughts  had  chosen  an  unpromising 

reached  either  Berlin  or  London  by  tele-  congratulating  myself,  little  knowing  that  “Because  we  had  to  submit  every  dis-  '■  ‘‘^Pt  o"  anyway  and  gave  the 

graph  for  the  next  three  hours.  "ly  first  story  was  still  stuck  on  a  country  patch  to  the  censor  lx:fore  sending  it,  I  minute  ot  time  aim  every 

“Dietzel  immediately  compressed  the  somewhere  in  .Xustria.  By  Sunday  stayed  behind  and  got  off  the  story  of  the  dollar  I  could  spare.  The  best  efforts  of 

stuff  into  short  bulletins,  turned  them  tiight  I  had  had  time  enough  to  size  up  procession  in  Bucharest,  while  Perlmann  “ves  and  our  keenest  enthusiasms  are 

o\-er  to  the  filer  and  then  got  London  on  'be  situation  to  get  off  the  first  flat  went  along  with  the  special  funeral  trains  Riven  to  forlorn  hopes,  and  it  is  an 

the  phone,  .\gain  the  telephone  was  statement  that  the  revolt  had  spent  itself  to  Curtea  de  Arges  where  the  body  was  *ron>c  joke  that  while  we  are  putting  in 

quicker  than  the  telegraph.  Tyrnauer  ^nd  that  the  strike  would  be  called  off  laid  to  rest.  Max  pulled  the  beat  of  his  ‘^very  ounce  we  can,  the  onlwkers  are 

kept  to  the  phone  all  afternoon,  sending  ^oon.  It  was.  life  when,  taking  his  top  hat  in  his  hand,  ^P'  to. say:  Well,  if  you  would  only  try, 

bulletins  on  the  progress  of  the  battle,  “Monday  came,  .some  more  hard  luck,  and  tucking  his  long  coattails  in  his  belt,  might  get  somewhere.  What  you  are 
and  by  3  p.  m.  I  was  able  to  get  off  a  Tyrnauer  left  Vienna  in  an  auto  for  he  vaulted  over  fences  and  sprinted  over  attempting  is  ridiculously  easy.  .  Just  print 

‘lead  air  that  cleaned  up  the  story.  Bratislava  carrying  his  and  my  dispatches,  corn  fields  to  reach  the  head  of  the  better  stuff  and  the  readers  will  flock  to 

“My  typewriter  was  still  hot  when  I  His  automobile,  moving  along  at  50  miles  procession  in  Curtea  de  Arges,  dashing  Jou-  a,  tr  •  j- 

had  to  dash  out  of  the  office  to  the  rail-  an  hour,  was  passed  by  another  car.  into  the  cathedral  before  the  guards  could  oetter  stun !  How  is  an  editor  to  get 

road  station.  .Apparently  I  was  the  only  Tyrnauer  thought  he  was  being  beaten  stop  him.  He  was  the  only  foreign  or  ^werful  articles  for  his  review  if  he 
correspondent  to  get  off  on  the  night  aiid  urged  his  driver  to  step  on  it.  Just  Rumanian  correspondent  present  at  the  o9^sn  t  pay  for  them  liberally  ?  And  when 

train  for  X'ieniia.  W’e  got  stuck  at  the  then,  the  other  car  shot  across  the  road,  actual  burial  ceremonies.  A  moment  after  bis  review  has  no  advertising  revenues 


telegraphs  and  telephones.  Still,  we  beat  Two  women  were  dead  and  a  man  fatally  get  our  story  off  long  before  other  cor-  issue?  At  that,  McNaught’s  had  the  de- 
other  outside  correspondents  into  Vienna  injured.  Tyrnauer  took  them  to  the  respondents  who  came  back  to  Bucharest  voted  co-oj^ration  of  a  number  of  writers 
by  about  12  hours.  nearest  house,  procured  medical  assistance,  by  auto  could  file  their  stuff.  of  high  ability,  and  Silas  Bent  was  good 

‘”We’  were  Robert  Hartmann,  Berlin  and  spelled  out  his  name,  profession,  “Immediately  afterwards  I  had  to  leave  enough  to  tell  someone  who  told  me  that 
manager  of  International  Newsreel,  and  address  and  the  name  of  his  grandmother  to  confer  with  our  client  papers  in  Buda-  'u  three  and  a  half  years  it  never  printed 
myself.  W’e  were  routed  out  of  our  to  the  gendarmes  who  had  to  have  wit-  pest.  Vienna,  and  Prague  regarding  ex-  a  dull  article. 

comfortable  sleepers  at  4  a.  m.  as  the  uesses  to  the  accident.  He  started  off  tension  of  our  European  service.  Toward  “.It  cost  us  $5  to  obtain  one  new  sub¬ 
train  was  pulling  into  the  little  German  aRain  two  hours  late — too  late  almost  for  the  end  of  the  week  I  was  back  in  Berlin  scril^r  for  a  year  at  $1.50.  The  cost  of 
border  town  of  Passau.  Excited,  fright-  the  afternoon  papers,  but  as  Tyrnauer  in  time  to  draw  up  and  sign  the  contract  obtaimng  annual  subscribers  for  the  $4 
ened  people  were  milling  about  the  sta-  explained  when  he  came  back :  ‘What  giving  the  Hearst  newspapers  the  right  and  $5  magazine  runs  from  $8  to  $12  each, 
tion.  The  wildest  rumors  were  floating  could  I  do?’  to  send  the  first  flying  correspondent  I  ani  told.  About  60%  of  such  subscribers 

about.  Vienna,  it  was  said,  was  in  flames,  “That  evening  the  .Austrian  radio  began  across  the  Atlantic  in  the  Junkers  trans-  renew  at  the  end  of  a  year  (our  average 
civil  war  had  broken  out.  street  battles  working  again  and  the  transmission  of  atlantic  planes.  renewal  rate  for  all  classes  of  subscribers 

were  raging  all  through  the  city,  hostile  the  news  ceased  to  be  the  biggest  part  “.And  then  I  got  barred  from  making  was  70%.  so  the  actual  cost  to  Mc- 

armies  were  marching  on  the  capital.  the  job.  the  flight  myself  because  of  ten  pounds —  Naught’s  for  durable  subscribers  secured 

Knowing  the  worth  of  border  rumors  “Just  as  I  was  settling  down  to  clean  weight,  not  Sterling.  by  mail  solicitation  was  $8.33  each, 

from  previous  experiences,  I  restrained  up  the  tag  ends  of  the  story,  hoping  also  “Can  you  beat  that  for  luck?”  Figure  out  how  long  it  would  take  to 

myself  from  putting  any  of  this  on  the  to  get  a  glimpse  of  the  Vienne  of  ‘wine,  -  make  the  subscription  list  self-support- 

wire,  and  looked  for  an  automobile.  women  and  song,’  in  came  the  flash  that  OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT  'ttR  o'*  ^  basis,  and  how  much  it 

“It  was  a  job  of  persuasion  and  di-  King  Ferdinand  was  dead.  »  /rw  \  n  •;  nr  would  cost  to  build  a  big  list, 

plomacy  to  get  one,  for  the  drivers  knew  “Aly  reaction,  after  sending  off  the  me  rremont  {U.)  Umly  Messenger  “The  times  are  not  favorable  for  serious 


OCCUPIES  NEW  PLANT 

The  Fremont  (O.)  Daily  Messenger 


Figure  out  how  long  it  would  take  to 
make  the  subscription  list  self-support¬ 
ing  on  such  a  basis,  and  how  much  it 
would  cost  to  build  a  big  list. 

“The  times  are  not  favorable  for  serious 


that_  with  a  general  strike  on,  every  news,  was  to  da.sh  to  the  Franco-Rouma-  c  a  one-story  plant  periodicals.  No  review  published  in  this 

moving  car  was  looked  upon  as  a  ‘scab  nian  airplane  office.  ‘.Alles  besetzt,’  said  ^t  ill  boutn  Arch  Street.^  Anew  Duplex  country  pays  its  way.  and  only  two  or 
machine.’  But  we  got  one.  the  girl  at  the  desk  and  shrugged  her  press  and  other  new  ^uiprnent  has  Men  three  of  the  quality  magazines  are  truly 

/‘It  was  a  fast  ride,  even  if  it  took  shoulders.  When  I  started  to  get  violent,  lostalled.  A  36-page  New  Home  edition  profitable.  With  only  deficits  before  him, 
eight  hours.  .A  good  part  of  the  time  we  she  called  the  manager.  He  also  shrugged  published  Aug.  11.  j,ow  may  an  editor  compete  for  the  work 

spent  persuading  socialist  guards  search-  his  shoulders.  When  a  Viennese  shrugs  wrru  PiAxm  r'rkMOAxrv  outstanding  writers? 

>ng  us  and  our  car  for  arms  not  to  his  shoulders,  you  might  just  as  well  give  WIIH  PIANO  COMPANY  “McNaught’s  was  a  lot  of  fun,  anyway, 

drive  a  hole  through  our  stomachs.  We  up.  Lionej  Thompkins  has  been  appointed  and  some  day  I  shall  keep  an  engagement 

reached  the  beleaguered  city  about  3  p.  m.  “So  I  took  the  night  express  for  advertising  director  of  the  American  with  myself  to  come  back  in  daily  or 
A  two-hour  ride  about  the  town,  within  Budapest  and  went  to  the  office  of  the  Piano  Company,  New'  York.  He  was  weekly  journalism  and  put  my  experience 
sound  of  rifle  fire  which  reached  our  ears  same  airplane  company  there.  ‘.Alles  formerly  with  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  to  profitable  use.” 
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MANUFACTURERS  OF  PAVING  BRICK 
LAUNCH  CO-OPERATIVE  CAMPAIGN 

Newspaper  Space  Being  Used  to  Reach  Public — Three-Year 
Program  Adopted — More  Papers  to  Be  Added  as  Plan 
Progreses,  Association  Manager  States 


John  W.  Rreyfogle 


IVEWSPAPER  columns  are  now  carry- 
^  '  ing  tested  advertising  copy  on  brick 
for  paving  roads  and  streets. 

The  schedule 
which  started  re¬ 
cently  is  to  cover 
three  years’  time, 
at  the  end  of 
which  period  it 
is  believed  that 
it  will  have  es¬ 
tablished  itself  on 
such  a  profitable 
basis  that  its  con¬ 
tinuance  will  take 
on  the  perma¬ 
nence  of  brick  it¬ 
self,  according  to 
John  W.  Brey- 
f  o  g  1  e.  general 
manager  of  the  National  Paving  Brick 
Manufacturers  Association.  Mr.  Brey- 
fogle  is  also  publisher  of  the  Olathe 
(Kan.)  Mirror. 

For  many  years  brick  has  been  sold  for 
paving  purposes  without  the  impetus  of 
advertising.  Its  ability  to  withstand  traf¬ 
fic  and  weather  with  little  or  no  main¬ 
tenance  work  was  widely  known  among 
city  engineers.  Municipal  and  other  offi¬ 
cials  also  usually  see  the  economy  with 
little  explanation  needed,  but  with  the 
property  owner  it  is  different.  He  is 
anxious  to  get  as  low  a  first  cost  pave¬ 
ment  as  possible,  often  allowing  that 
point  to  over-balance  the  co.st  of  frequent 
repairs.  The  story  of  brick  pavements 
had  to  go  to  the  general  public. 

The  Potts  -  Turnbull  Advertising 
Agency  Chicago,  was  chosen  and  the 
problem  put  up  to  its  executives.  A 
newspaper  campaign  was  decided  on.  The 
story  of  brick  pavements  was  then 
analyzed,  boiled  down,  sifted  to  the  sim¬ 
plest,  baldest  sequence  of  facts.  Then  the 
copy  men  set  about  putting  this  into 
advertising. 

When  the  first  piece  of  copy  was  in 
type,  50  proofs  were  pulled  and  sent  to 
tile  superintendent  of  schools  in  a  rural 
community  of  about  400  people.  Inten¬ 
tionally  a  school  in  a  town  so  small  that 
it  contained  no  hard-surfaced  roads  or 
streets  was  chosen. 

Into  the  hands  of  each  sixth,  seventh 
and  eighth  grade  pupil,  both  boys  and 
girls,  went  a  proof  of  the  brick  advertise¬ 
ment.  Each  was  told  to  read  it  carefully, 
three  minutes  being  allowed  for  that  pur¬ 
pose. 

The  proofs  were  then  collected  and  the 
teachers  went  on  with  the  regular  school 
curriculum. 

Thirty  minutes  later  paper  was  passed 
out  on  which  the  children  were  told  to 
write,  in  their  own  words,  their  recollec¬ 
tions  of  the  ad.  After  the  teachers  had 
used  these  papers  to  grade  their  charges 
in  the  combined  lesson  of  memory  and 
English  thus  given,  the  papers  were  sent 
along  to  the  advertising  agency. 

One  outstanding  fact  was  clear  imme¬ 
diately.  These  country  boys  and  girls, 
ten.  eleven  and  twelve  years  old,  had 
gotten  the  idea — in  fact  had  absorbed  and 
remembered  almost  every  essential  point 
ill  the  semi-technical  copy.  True,  they 
stumbled  over  at  least  one  point,  and 
since  practically  all  barked  their  shins  on 
the  same  word,  the  copy  was  immediately 
rewritten  to  make  that  point  clear.  The 
copy  had  said  that  vitrified  paving  brick 
was  waterproof — a  primary  requisite  for 
a  lasting  pavement.  “Vitrified”  to  some 
meant  the  name  of  a  manufacturer. 
Others  thought  it  referred  to  paving 
brick  made  especially  for  streets  and  not 
usable  on  country  or  residential  road¬ 
ways.  The  fact  intended,  that  all  paving 
brick  are  burned  till  the  clay  begins  to 
fuse  and  changes  to  a  non-absorbent 
mass,  did  not  get  over. 

Some  among  the  brick  makers  and 
agency  men  still  felt  that  a  process  so 
common  as  vitrifying  must  be  known  and 
understood  by  practically  all  adults,  ever; 
though  to  children  it  was  unfamiliar.  So 


an  inquiry  was  started  among  grown-ups. 
X’aried  and  ingenious  were  the  answers 
and  dexterous  was  the  stalling  which 
resulted.  It  took  very  few  interviews  to 
confirm  the  fact  that  people  did  not  know 
much  about  vitrification,  or  even  what 
the  purpose  of  that  process  was. 

The  rewritten  copy  went  much  better, 
and  seemed  to  justify  the  release  of  the 
first  advertisements  with  a  predetermined 
surety  that  they  would  be  grasped. 

This  paving  brick  copy  is  now  appear¬ 
ing  in  newspapers  throughout  the  territory 
best  covered  by  the  brick  plants  of  the 
country.  It  is  planned  that  it  will  be 
increased  gradually  from  point  to  point 
until  ever  community  becomes  familiar 
with  the  facts  concerning  brick  paving. 

Paving  brick  is  perhaps  the  newest 
entry  i  nthe  field  of  co-operative  adver¬ 
tising. 

The  industry  is  now  embarked  on  a 
three-year  program  reaching  out  to  all 
the  millions  who  pay  for  and  use  our 
roads.  The  campaign  as  planned  will 
penetrate  to  every  taxpayer,  through  his 
own  local  newspaper,  in  good  sized  space 
consistently  spread  over  the  year. 


COMPARATIVE  PRICES 
BANNED  DURING  SALE 


Muskegon  Merchants  Adopt  Advertis¬ 
ing  Code  for  September  Event 
— Superlatives  Also 
Barred 


A  unique  code  of  ethics  has  been  pre- 
jrared  and  will  be  followed  in  advertising 
for  a  general  sales  e%-ent  to  be  held  in 
Muskegon.  Mich..  Sept.  20  to  24,  under 
the  name  "Muskegon's  Million  Dollar 
Merchandising  Week.” 

All  mention  of  comparative  prices  will 
be  eliminated  from  the  advertising  of 
Muskegon  merchants  who  are  cooperating 
in  the  event,  according  to  the  code  adopt¬ 
ed  by  the  retail  department  of  the  Great¬ 
er  Muskegon  Chamber  of  Commerce. 

By  comparative  prices,  are  meant  such 
terms  as  “made  to  sell  for,”  “$S0  value,” 
“worth  $50."  “formerly  priced  at”  or 
“originally  sold  for”  less  than  the  price 
listed  for  the  five-day  sale,  those  who 
framed  the  code  explained.  Statements 
which  suggest  reductions  or  fractional 
savings  also  are  banned  along  with  such 
unqualified  terms  as  “the  greatest  sale  in 
America,”  “lowest  prices  in  the  city,” 
“biggest  bargains,”  “unmatched  values” 
and  statements  such  as  “never  before”  and 
“elsewhere.” 

It  is  further  provided  by  this  unusual 
code  of  advertising  ethics  that  every  state¬ 
ment  in  the  special  advertising  in  con¬ 
nection  with  the  sale  be  so  clear  as  to 
preclude  any  doubt  or  misrepresentation. 
“For  instance,”  the  code  states,  “if  items 
are  seconds,  advertise  them  as  seconds, 
and  the  same  with  factory  rejects  and 
other  inferior  grades  of  merchandise.” 

If  there  is  a  definite  and  limited  num¬ 
ber  of  items  offered  at  a  certain  price, 
the  number  must  be  stated.  Thus,  if 
there  are  five  items  in  a  group  at  a  cer¬ 
tain  price,  this  will  be  stated,  rather  than 
advertising  that  there  is  a  special  price 
on  groups  including  various  values. 

Wilbur  A.  Bennetts,  advertising  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Muskegon  Chrorticlc,  was  a 
member  of  the  committee  and  instrumental 
in  framing  this  code  of  extraordinarily 
clean  advertising  principles  for  the  spe¬ 
cial  sale. 


MOWRER  BACK  IN  U.  S. 

Paul  Scott  Mowrer  of  the  foreign  sta 
tbe  Chicago  Daily  Xnvs  is  back  in  tl 
I  nited  States  with  his  family  and  heade 
for  a  dude  ranch  in  Wyoming.  Mowre 
who  is  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Dail 
News,  is  on  a  two  months’  vacation. 


FIELD  SUCCEEDS  WHEELER 


Named  AsHStant  to  Mrs.  Meloney  on 

Herald  Tribune  Sunday  Magazine 

Richard  L.  Field  has  been  appointed 
assistant  to  Mrs.  William  Brown  Me¬ 
loney.  editor  of  the  Xew  York  Herald 
Tribune  Sunday 
Magazine,  to  fill 
the  vacancy  cre¬ 
ated  by  the  re¬ 
cent  death  of 
Capt.  Curtis 
W'heeler.  Capt. 
Wheeler,  an  ex¬ 
perienced  army 
llier,  was  killed 
on  July  6,  while 
flying  in  an  old 
plane  at  Pine 
Camp,  New 
York.  He  had 
been  in  training 
as  a  member  of 
the  New  York 
National  Guard  and  had  gone  up  on  an 
observation  flight  with  Lieutenant  Carl 
Sack.  Lieutenant  Sack  was  also  killed. 

Mr.  Field  has  been  a  member  of  the 
magazine  staff  since  its  reorganization 
under  the  direction  of  Mrs.  Meloney  in 
the  fall  of  1926.  Prior  to  that  he  had 
been  assistant  night  make-up  editor  of 
the  Herald  Tribune.  When  Will  Brad¬ 
ley  was  called  in  to  lay  out  the  new 
magazine.  Mr.  Field  was  coached  by  him, 
and  he  has  been  in  charge  of  make-up 
ever  since. 

He  is  a  member  of  the  1920  class  of 
Johns  Hopkins  University.  After  gradu¬ 
ation  he  joined  the  staff  of  the  Baltimore 


Sun,  where  he  worked  as  reporter,  copy 
reader  and  night  city  editor  for  four 
years.  From  the  Sun  he  went  to  the 
Baltimore  American  as  swing  man,  and 
left  the  American  for  six  months  to  work 
in  New  Orleans  on  the  Item  and  on  the 
Tribune.  He  returned  to  tlie  Baltimore 
American  for  a  time,  and  in  April,  1926, 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune. 

Richard  S.  Dodson  has  joined  the  staff 
of  the  magazine,  and  will  aid  Mr.  Field 
with  make-up  and  editing. 


SUGGESTS  CRIME  REMEDY 


Press  Should  Paint  Criminals  in  True 
Colors,  Says  Speaker 

“If  the  press  would  paint  the  criminal 
in  his  true  colors,  it  would  do  more  for 
the  suppression  of  crime  than  all  the  court 
reforms  ever  attempted,”  Judge  Archie 
Dabney,  of  Charlottesville,  Va.,  declared 
in  addressing  the  recent  conference  on 
press  relations  at  the  University  of  \  ir- 
ginia’s  Institute  of  Public  Affairs,  at 
Charlottesville. 

“Let  the  court  reporter  show  the 
criminal  as  he  is,  not  a  hero  or  a  martyr, 
but  a  degenerate,  a  diseaserl  creature,  if 
not  abnormal  at  least  subnormal,  and  a 
weakling  without  manly  vigor  to  resist 
temptation  to  do  wrong,”  he  said.  "The 
reporter  should  appeal  to  the  sporting  in¬ 
stinct  of  the  public  by  showing  that  the 
criminal  is  one  who  has  taken  unfair  ad¬ 
vantage  of  his  victim.” 

Victor  Rosewater,  former  editor  of  the 
O/naha  (Neb.)  Bee,  who  led  the  confer¬ 
ence  discussion,  told  of  the  growth  of 
newspapers  in  the  United  States. 


J«ck*onville,  Florida  ■ 

135,000  Population;  35,000  Families 


22,111  Families 

^Each  a  Titnes-Unton  Subscriber^ 

represent  an  untouched 


OF  the  Times-Union’s 
city  family  of  27,941, 
only  5,830  own  radios,  thus 
there  is  a  potential  market 
in  Jacksonville  alone  for 
22,1 1 1  radio  sets. 

In  comparison,  it  is  no¬ 
ticed  that  13,568  of  these 
families  have  talking  ma¬ 
chines — 8,832  have  pianos — 
13,129  have  telephones — 
18,837  use  electricity — 
11,201  own  their  homes. 

Applying  the  same  ratio 
to  the  total  daily  circulation 
of  50,640,  the  potential 
market  for  radios  among 


Times-Union  readers  is 
shown  as  36,431  sets. 

The  City  of  Jacksonville 
broadcasts  a  daily  program 
over  WJAX,  its  municipal 
station;  WJAX  is  hooked 
up  with  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company’s 
Blue  Network.  There  are 
20  retail  and  5  wholesale 
radio  outlets  in  Jackson¬ 
ville. 

Further  details  of  radio 
markets  and  any  market 
data  you  wish  will  be  pro¬ 
vided  on  request. 


^H03flon6a 

JACKSONVILLE.  FLA. 

Radio  Page  Daily  Section  Sunihy 

12  cents  a  line  (50,640  circulation)  15  cenU  a  line  (63,430) 
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MEAT  PACKING  INDUSTRY  GROWS 


Iowa  Leads  in  U rban  Electrification 


99.7%  CITY  HOMES 
CAN  HAVE  CURRENT 

Power  Valuable  in  Promoting 
Industrial  Progress 


ONE  OF  IOWA’S  23  PACKING  PLANTS 


IOWA  PLANTS  KILL 
35%  OF  IOWA  HOGS 


Twenty-three  Packers  Help  to 
Handle  Pork  and  Beef  Crop 


With  electricity  available  to 
99.7  per  cent  of  its  urban  popu¬ 
lation,  Iowa  leads  the  nation  in 
the  electrification  of  its  towns 
and  cities,  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  recently  issued  by  Joe 
Carmichael,  director  of  the 
Iowa  committee  on  Public 
Utility  Information. 

Of  Iowa’s  922  cities  and 
towns,  882  have  electric  energy 
and  none  of  the  forty  towns 
still  to  be  electrified  has  a 
population  of  more  than  300. 

The  importance  of  electric 
power  to  Iowa  industry  is  in¬ 
dicated  by  the  extent  to  which 
it  is  already  being  used  for 
industrial  purposes.  A  survey 
on  January  1,  1927,  shows  that 
T2.3  per  cent  of  the  industry  of 
the  state  is  electrified.  The 
national  average  is  S6  per  cent. 

In  the  past  fifteen  years  the 
electric  energy  generated  in 
Iowa  has  increased  346  per 
cent — from  96,210  kilowatts  in 
1912  to  430.461  kilowatts  in 
1926.  Practically  all  of  the 
generating  capacity  added 
since  1922  has  been  in  electric 
light  and  power  stations  for 
home  and  Industrial  use. 


FORESEE  DEVELOPMENT 


The  plant  of  John  Morrell  fif  Co.,  at  Ottumwa,  recognized  as  one  of  the  largest  independent 
packing  plants  in  the  United  States. 


Heads  of  Industry  Note  Trend 
to  Locate  Plants  in  Iowa 


Net  Profit  On  Hogs  Increases 

Ames,  August  20.  Cost  ac- 1  less  to  produce  a  hundred 
counts  kept  by  twenty  -  one  |  pounds  of  pork  in  1926  than  it 
farmers  in  Iowa  county  in  1925 !  did  in  1925. 
and  1926  show  that  hogs  were  '  Average  profit  for  the  group 
more  profitable  in  1926  than  in  i  was  $843  in  1926  as  compared 
the  preceding  year  and  that  it  i  with  an  average  profit  of  $752 
cost  about  a  dollar  a  hundred !  during  1925. 


GRAIN  AND  PASTURES 
SHOW  IMPROVEMENT 

Government  Report  Indicates 
Better  Crop  Outlook 
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Advertisers  who  understand  the  Iowa  situation 
know  from  experience  that  the  consumers’  market 
there  cannot  be  properly  sold  without  the  use  of 
newspapers  in  these  twenty-one  key  cities. 

IOWA  DAILY  PRESS  ASSOCIATION 

DAVENPORT,  IOWA 


Ames  Tribune 
Boone  News-Republican 
Burlington  Gazette 
Burlington  Hawk-Eye 
Cedar  Rapids  Gazette  & 
Republican 

Centerville  lowegian  &.  Citizen 
Council  Bluffs  Nonpareil 
Davenport  Democrat  &  Leader 
Davenport  Times 
Dubuque  Telegraph-Herald 
and  Times  Journal 
Fort  Dodge  Messenger  & 
Chronicle 

Fort  Madison  Democrat 


Iowa  City  Press  Citizen 
Keokuk  Gate  City 
Marshalltown  Times-Republican 
Mason  City  Globe-Gazette  & 
Tribune 

Muscatine  Journal  &  News- 
Tribune 

Oelwein  Register 
Oskaloosa  Herald 
Ottumwa  Courier 
Sioux  City  Journal 
Sioux  City  Tribune 
Washington  Journal 
Waterloo  Evening  Courier 
Waterloo  Tribune 


Iowa  crops  made  favorable 
progress  during  July,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  government  monthly 
crop  report.  Indications  are 
that  the  Iowa  corn  yield  will 
reach  359,839,000  bushels  this 
year.  This  estimate,  although 
below  the  1926  total  production 
of  413,000,000  bushels,  is  well 
in  advance  of  estimates  made 
earlier  this  year  when  plow¬ 
ing  and  planting  were  delayed 
by  the  weather.  Then,  too, 
the  1926  crop  was  raised  on  an 
acreage  224,000  acres  larger 
than  the  present  season’s  acre¬ 
age. 

The  oat  crop,  82  per  cent 
normal,  is  9  per  cent  more  pro¬ 
ductive  compared  with  the 
196,187,000  bushels  produced 
last  year. 

Both  winter  and  spring 
wheat  will  likely  yield  normal 
this  year  with  the  former  crop 
10.3  per  cent  ahead  of  last 
year’s  crop  and  the  latter  15.4 
per  cent  in  advance  of  the  1926 
production.  The  estimated  win¬ 
ter  wheat  crop  this  year  is 
8,160,000  bushels  and  spring 
wheat  645,000  bushels.  The 
winter  wheat  crop  of  1926  was 
7,310,000  bushels  and  spring 
wheat  for  the  same  year  was 
554,000  bushels. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the 
pastures  suffered  from  drought 
in  July,  their  condition  is  the 
highest  that  it  has  been  in 
three  years.  ,  A  good  alfalfa 


Definite  trend  of  American 
business  to  shorten  the  dis¬ 
tances  over  which  raw  ma¬ 
terials  must  be  moved,  is  re¬ 
flected  in  the  growth  of  the 
packing  industry  in  Iowa. 

Although  the  annual  produc¬ 
tion  of  Iowa  packing  plants  is 
still  far  below  the  production 
of  livestock  on  Iowa  farms,  it 
has  been  steadily  gaining  for 
the  past  five  years,  and  is  now 
around  $200,000,000  a  year. 

Iowa  today  has  ten  govern¬ 
ment  inspected  plants,  and 
thirteen  smaller  plants,  bring¬ 
ing  the  total  to  twenty-three. 
Two  plants  have  been  added 
since  1921. 

The  improvement  of  road 
conditions,  and  the  increase  in 
shipments  of  hogs  and  live¬ 
stock  by  truck,  have  been  a 
distinct  advantage  to  the  pack¬ 
ing  industry  in  Iowa.  Last 
year,  of  the  10,701,856  hogs 
marketed  by  Iowa  farmers, 
Iowa  packers  used  3,593,850,  or 
slightly  more  than  35  per  cent, 
and  it  is  predicted  that  this 
percentage  will  increase  from 
year  to  year. 

The  importance  of  Iowa  in 
meat  packing  is  sometimes 
overlooked,  because  plants  are 
not  confined  to  one  or  two  cen¬ 
ters,  as  is  largely  the  case  in 
Nebraska,  Missouri  or  Illinois. 
Iowa’s  ten  government  in¬ 
spected  plants  are  located  in 
eight  different  cities,  as  fol¬ 
lows: 

Sinclair  &  Company,  Cedar 
Rapids. 

Morrell  &  Company,  Ottum¬ 
wa. 

Rath  &  Company,  Waterloo. 

J.  Decker  &  Sons,  Mason 
City. 

Iowa  Packing  Company,  Des 
Moines. 

Dubuque  Packing  Company, 
Dubuque. 

Kohrs  Packing  Company, 
Davenport. 

Swift  &  Company,  Sioux 
City. 

Armour  &  Company,  Sioux 
City. 

Cudahy  Packing  Company, 
Sioux  City. 

Smaller  plants  are  located  at 
Davenport,  Dubuque,  Fort 
Dodge  and  Muscatine. 


crop  is  expected,  as  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  this  crop  on  August  1 
was  the  best  it  has  been  on 
this  same  date  since  1924.  Bar¬ 
ley  is  nearly  three  points  above 
the  ten-year  average  condition. 
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SOVIET  CENSORSHIP  BECOMING  MORE 
REASONABLE  SAYS  BROOKLYN  WRITER 


Copy  Carefully  Scanned  But  Little  Deleted  He  Reports — Films 
Seized  With  Promise  of  Their  Return — Censors 
Courteous  But  Firm 


By  E.  K.  TITUS 

Editorial  Staff,  Brooklyn  Ei^le 


Tjr'HlLli  travelling  across  Siberia  tins 
”  summer  on  a  news  pilgrimage  for 
the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle,  I  tried  to  get 
some  photographs.  Soviet  newspaper 
men  in  Peking  had  assured  me  that  “Any¬ 
thing  could  be  taken  except  bridges.”  So 
1  went  boldly  ahead. 

At  a  little  station  near  Lake  Baikal. 
I  snapped  a  Russian  soldier.  He  told 
the  station  master,  and  at  the  next  sta¬ 
tion,  Irkutsk,  a  polite  interpreter  ap¬ 
proached  with  the  words  :  “You  will  have 
to  give  up  your  films.” 

The  Bolshevik  soldier  entered  my  com¬ 
partment,  and  there  was  nothing  to  do 
but  come  across. 

“We  will  develop  them  and  see  if  there 
is  anything  harmful,”  he  said.  “If  they 
art  safe,  we  shall  send  them  on  to  j'ou  in 
Brooklyn.”  I  am  still  coniklently  wait¬ 
ing  to  receive  them. 

The  Soviet  censorship  on  news  is,  like 
many  things  in  Russia,  cpiite  illogical. 
Unfavorable  news  about  the  country- 
keeps  slipping  out  through  Riga,  Berlin 
and  Harbin.  People  do  not  believe  fav¬ 
orable  news,  because  they  think  it  has 
been  garbled  by  the  censor.  If  the  truth 
were  known,  conditions  in  Soviet  Russia 
are  not  half  as  bad  as  Americans  believe 
them  to  be.  By  abolishing  its  censorship 
system  altogether,  the  Soviet  government 
would  therefore  lose  nothing,  and  would 
gain  much  in  the  confidence  of  the  world. 

Joel  Shubin,  who  once  lived  in  Brook¬ 
lyn,  near  Brooklyn  Bridge,  and  “read  The 
Eagle  every  day,"  had  charge  of  going 
over  all  news  material  while  I  was  there. 

“You  can  go  anywhere,  do  anything 
you  like,”  he  told  me. 

This  was  true.  I  was  not  interfered 
with  at  all,  except  for  the  one  camera  in¬ 
cident.  But  I  had  the  greatest  difficulty 
finding  an  interpreter,  and  finally  gave  it 
up,  having  been  told  that  these  chaps 
were  often  afraid  to  work  for  a  news¬ 
paper  man  thinking  they  might  be  held 
responsible  for  his  writings.  Regular 
Moscow  correspondents  of  course,  all 
have  interpreters,  but  they  must  do  some 
searching  to  tiiul  them. 

Anna  Borisova  tioldfarb,  Mr.  Shubin  s 
assistant,  was  handling  the  actual  work 
of  censoring  news  cables.  She  is  a  robust 
girl  of  28  years,  with  fair  hair  and  a 
smooth  pair  of  shoulders.  She  smiles 
delightfully  but  firmly. 

“Oh  no,  1  could  not  possibly  let  that 
pass  by,”  she  said,  deleting  a  two  para¬ 
graph  cable  with  a  blue  pencil.  She  had 
not  been  on  the  job  long,  and  inclined  to 
be  over-conscientious  in  lier  work. 

When  I  left  the  country  at  Vigossovo, 
every  last  bit  of  paper  in  my  suitcase  was 
scanned.  The  cu.stoms  officials  broke  open 
sealed  envelopes  containing  calling  cards, 
carefully  regarded  the  pages  of  a  (lerman 
grammar,  searched  through  a  sheaf  of 
blank  copy  paper.  They  were  eminently 
dignified  and  courteous,  of  course,  did 
not  search  my  person,  and  took  nothing 
away  from  me. 

The  censorship,  one  must  admit,  is  be¬ 
coming  more  and  more  reasonable  every 
year.  A  chap  who  went  in  there  right 
after  the  revolution  told  me  every  bit  of 
printed  matter  was  removed  from  his 
bags.  They  even  took  a  pack  of  playing 
cards  away,  he  said,  thinking  perhaps  that 
the  king  of  hearts  might  he  a  Russian 
general  and  the  ace  of  spades  a  diagram 
of  the  Kremlin! 

Every  sheet  of  mail  copy  I  sent  from 
Moscow  reached  its  destination. 

Russians  read  everything  they  can  lay 
their  hands  on.  Even  small  stations  in 
Siberia  had  their  news  stands  with  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  periodicals,  covering  every¬ 
thing  from  politics  and  finance  to  love 
and  humor.  The  iwor  travelers  in  Rus¬ 
sian  “hard.”  or  third  class,  carried  regu¬ 
lar  libraries  and  read  from  morning  to 
night.  American  magazines  are  not  ad¬ 


mitted  except  when  brought  by  travelers. 
The  Russians  scanned  with  avidity  bril¬ 
liantly  colored  motorcar  advertisements  in 
the  few  magazines  I  brought  in.  They 
admired  America  and  wanted  to  learn. 

The  wall  newsi)ai>ers  are  in  great  vogue. 
They  are  generally  mimeographed  or 
typewritten  sheets  pasted  on  the  walls  of 
railroad  stations  or  other  public  buildings. 
Local  cartoonists  embellish  them  with 
grotesque  representations  of  the  much 
despised  Sir  Austen  Chamberlain  wearing 
his  monocle,  or  of  greedy  capital  repre¬ 
sented  as  a  fat  man  with  big  fierce  teeth 
showing. 

FOSTER  SUCCEEDS  BROWN 

M.  Stratton  Foster,  owner  and  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Clarksi'Ule  (Tenn.)  Leaf- 
Chronicle  has  been  named  advertising 
manager  of  the  NasIwUle  Tennesseean, 
succeeding  Capt.  Enoch  Brown  Jr.,  who 
is  now  vice-president  in  charge  of  ad¬ 
vertising  on  the  Memphis  Commercial- 
Appeal  and  Ei>ening  Appeal.  Mr.  Foster 
is  the  son  of  the  late  Edgar  M.  Foster, 
business  manager  of  the  .Xashz'illc  Ban¬ 
ner  for  35  years.  Frank  Goodlett  of 
Clarksville  becomes  manager  of  the  Leaf- 
Chronicle  while  Mr.  Foster  retains  his 
ownership  and  supervision. 


NAMES  CONFUSED 

A  similarity  of  names  has  resulted  in 
Harry  \V.  Doremus  of  the  Rudolph 
Guenther- Russell  Law,  Inc.,  advertising 
agency  receiving  condolences  on  the  death 
of  his  wife.  He  wishes  to  advise  that  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Ella  E.  Doremus,  is  in  her 
usual  good  health. 

RICHARD  S.  WOOD  DIES 

Richard  S.  Wood,  56,  formerly  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  ol<l  .Veto  York 
Globe,  died  at  his  home  in  White  Plains, 
Aug.  13.  At  his  death  he  was  president 
of  the  Stephen.son  Distributing  Corpora¬ 
tion,  New  York. 


PICKS  BEAUTY  WINNER 

The  Elizabeth  (N.  J.)  Times  recently 
picked  a  Miss  Elizabeth  for  entry  in  the 
Atlantic  City  Beauty  Contest.  The  Times 
determined  to  send  a  girl  from  that  city 
after  it  disclosed  that  last  year’s  Miss 
Elizabeth  was  a  Newark  girl.  John  W. 
B.  Mitchell,  managing  editor  of  the 
Times,  had  charge  of  the  local  contest. 


.\  fall  campaign  in  newspapers  to  pro¬ 
mote  the  products  of  the  Pennsylvania 
Rubber  Company,  Jeanette.  Pa.,  is  prom¬ 
ised  by  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany,  appointed  to  direct  the  account. 


“Delighted  with  It” 

“The  new  Ionic  arrived  and  we 
have  it  working  every  day.  De¬ 
lighted  with  it,  as  it  gives  The 
American  a  much  neater  appear¬ 
ance.  Have  had  several  people 
come  and  tell  us  they  are  delighted 
with  the  change.” 


THE  GRISWOLD  AMERICAN 


DEEMS  TAYLOR  AN  EDITOR 

Deems  Taylor,  former  music  critic  for 
the  .Vcif  i  ork  World,  and  composer  of 
“The  King’s  Henchmen,”  given  at  the 
.Metropolitan  Opera  last  season,  has  ac¬ 
cepted  the  post  of  editor-in-chief  of  the 
weeklv  illustrated  magazine.  Musical 
America.  He  will  take  up  his  new  duties 
immediately,  and  will  publish  his  “De¬ 
claration  of  Intentions”  in  the  ne.xt  issue. 

BIG  SUM  PAID  LLOYD 
GEORGE  FOR  DAIUES 

British  Statesman  Paid  Nearly  Three 
Million  Pounds  for  London 
Chronicle  and  Allied 
Papers 

By  All.\n  Del.vfons 
(.I-LHtJon  Correspondent ,  Editor  &  Pvei.ishfk)’ 

London,  Aug.  9. — Eight  hundred  thou¬ 
sand  7  per  cent  first  preference  share«  are 
ofifered  for  sale  in  London  by  the  Daily 
Chronicle  Investment  Corporation,  Ltd., 
as  part  of  the  purchase  price  of  the 
Ixtndon  Daily  Chronicle  and  its  allied 
newspaper  undertakings.  The  prospectus 
states  that  Mr.  Lloyd  George  the 
famous  statesman,  has  sold  his  616,504 
ordinary  shares  of  £1  each,  in  Allied 
Newspapers  (1918),  Ltd.,  to  the  Corpor- 
ration  for  £2,900,000  of  which  £1,750.000 
was  to  be  paid  in  cash  and  £1,150,000  to 
be  settled  by  the  allotment  to  him  of 
ordinary  shares  in  the  new  company  to 
that  value. 

The  agreement  between  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  the  purchasing  company  is 


tliat  the  papers  owned  by  United  Xews- 
pai)ers  (1918),  Ltd.,  (which  include  the 
Daily  Chronicle,  the  Sunday  Xcu-s,  the 
Edinburgh  Ei'cning  Nc^os,  the  Yorkshirt 
Evening  Xeu’S,  and  the  Doncaster  Go. 
aette),  shall  continue  to  be  published  in 
the  interests  of  the  Liberal  Party,  and 
that  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  the  direc¬ 
tors  of  the  new  company  shall  be  the 
directors  of  the  old. 

The  capital  required  by  the  new  under¬ 
taking  is  £3,050,000.  The  directors  are 
the  Marquess  of  Reading,  (chairman  of 
United  Newspapers  (1918)  Ltd.,)  Sir 
David  Yule  and  Sir  Thomas  Cotto  (also 
directors  of  the  former  company).  Sir 
Charles  C.  Barrie,  and  Major-Generi  Sir 
Robert  Hutchison. 


EDITOR  PRODUCES  MOVIE 

.•Kdam  Breede,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Hastings  (Neb.)  Tribune,  has  jost 
finished  production  of  a  motion  picture 
entitled  “The  Live  Dud.”  He  wrote  the 
scenario  around  Hastings  characters,  used 
Hastings  talent  entirely  in  the  cast,  and 
directed  and  produced  the  picture-plav 
himself.  “The  Live  Dud”  is  being  shown 
in  Hastings  now,  and  Mr.  Breede  r^ 
ports  having  received  bids  for  it  from 
distributors  and  exhibitors  elsewhere. 


PHOTO  DEPT.  REORGANIZED 

Reorganization  of  the  photographic  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Pittsburgh  Sun-Tele¬ 
graph  now  under  Hearst  management, 
has  been  completed  by  Charles  Tebbs,  of 
the  .Vert'  i'ork  Journal.  New  cameras 
have  been  obtained  and  new  equipment 
for  the  dark  room  and  studio.  Everett 
Glasgow  remains  in  charge. 


New  England's  Second  Largest  Market. 

An  Optional 
Combination  Rate 

The  Providence  Journal 

and 

The  Evening  Bulletin 

are  published  by  the  same  company  in  the  same  building. 
This  is  sane  business  and  an  economical  saving.  Advertisers 
benefit  by  this  economy. 

The  circulation  of  these  newspapers  is  sold  separately  and 
not  in  a  forced  combination,  so  there  is  comparatively  little 
duplication  between  them. 

I^r  illu.stratioii,  the  combined  daily  net  paid  circulation  of 
these  papers  for  June,  1927,  was  112.884,  while  the  net  paid 
circulation  of  the  July  4th  issue  of  The  Providence  Journal 
(The  Evening  Bulletin  was  not  published  on  this  date)  was 
in  excess  of  102,000. 

Wsplay  advertising  in  these  newspapers  is  sold  separately 
but  local  and  national  advertisers  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  buy  the  combined  circulation  at  a  decided  saving— a 
matter  of  economy. 

The  Providence  Journal-Bulletin  optional  combination  rate 
represents  the  best  advertising  buy  in  the  concentrated 
Rhode  Island  market  and  enables  advertisers  to  reach  a 
very  great  majority  of  English  speaking  homes  in  this  state 
at  a  minimum  cost. 
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*^They  allow  me  three  thousandths  variation 
.  .  .  but  I  make  them  right” 

T his  particular  adjustment  does  not  call  for 
extreme  accuracy  as  accuracy  goes  in  the 
Linotype  factory.  Three  thousandths  of  an 
inch — the  thickness  of  a  sheet  of  No.  16 
bond — is  close  enough  for  all  practical  pur¬ 
poses,  but  this  man  scorns  any  such  tolerance. 

He  likes  to  see  his  micrometer  barrel  come  to 
a  stop  precisely  on  the  mark.  That  spirit, 
carried  through  every  Linotype  operation, 
has  had  much  to  do  with  building  up  the 
Linotype’s  reputation  for  long  life  and 
trouble-free  operation. 

mergenthaler  linotype  company 

BROOKLYN,  NEW  YORK 

CHICAGO  SAN  FRANCISCO  CANADIAN  LINOTYPE  LIMITED 
NEW  ORLEANS  TORONTO,  CAN. 

RepresentatiTes  io  the  Principal  Cities  of  the  ^orld 


S.  J.  Sennett 

Machinist  in  Charge 
Chicago  Daily  Tribune 

, . .  ."Along  in  the  middle  of  May  of  this 
year  the  Chicago  Daily  Tribune  ordered 
two  Model  8  Linotypes  to  add  to  its  bat¬ 
tery,  which  now  numbers  sixty-one  Lino¬ 
types.  These  two  Linotypes  were  placed  on 
the  floor  on  the  morning  of  May  30  and 
erected  without  trial  as  time  was  limited. 
The  machines  ran  successfully  that  night 
and  at  all  other  times  since  then  without 
any  adjustments  being  made.  I  think  this 
is  a  remarkable  achievement  of  manufac¬ 
ture  and  shows  the  skillful  work  of  the 
Brooklyn  factory.” 
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KEY  TO  CONSUMER  BUYING  ABILITY  I - 


Statistical  Rating  of  Utah  Counties  and  Cities  for  Products  of 
General  Appeal,  in  Six  Major  Classes  of  Quality  and 
Cost — An  Original  Simplified  and  Tested 
Formula  from  Basic  Data 

By  NELSON  H.  SEUBERT 

Vopyright  1927  by  Editor  S'  Publisher  Company.  All  rights  are  re¬ 
served  cmd  reproduction  of  these  results  in  whole  or  in  part,  without 
written  permission  of  Editor  &  Ptiblisher  Co.,  will  constitute  infringement. 


BUYING  POWER  ANALYZED  BY  PRODUCT 
CLASSES  FOR  UTAH 

Note:  Figures  below  represent  percentages  of  U.  S.  total  carried  out  to  four 
places:  To  use,  mark  off  four  places  and  insert  decimal  point. 


Counties  in  bold  face  capitals— Cities  in  capitals  and  lower  case 

CL  No.  1  CL  No.  2  CL  No.  3  CL  No.  4  CL  No.  5  CL  No.  6 


UTAH  . 

. .  4291 

4210 

4129 

4048 

3967 

2276 

BEAVER  . 

45 

42 

39 

35 

32 

5 

BOX  ELDER . 

..  177 

150 

123 

96 

69 

19 

CACHE  . 

..  240 

206 

172 

137 

103 

44 

Logan  . 

89 

82 

76 

69 

62 

20 

CARBON  . 

..  188 

225 

261 

297 

334 

39 

DAGGETT  . 

4 

3 

2 

1 

1 

0 

DAVIS  . 

101 

88 

75 

62 

49 

42 

DUCHESNE  . 

87 

70 

53 

35 

18 

10 

EMERY  . 

63 

54 

44 

34 

25 

7 

GARFIELD  . 

43 

34 

25 

16 

7 

5 

GRAND  . 

17 

16 

16 
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This  chart  shows  the  relative  variation  for  the  State  of  Utah  above  or  below 
the  United  States  average  for  cities  of  10,000  or  more  population,  cities  of 
less  than  10,000  and  rural  population  and  the  entire  State. 
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In  Oklahoma  City... 

96%  of  the  people  read  the  Daily 
Oklahoman,  Oklahoma  City  Times 
...  or  both  I 

In  the  Oklahoma  City  Market... 

outside  of  Oklahoma  City,  4 1  %  of  the 
people  read  one  or  both  of  these  two 
biggest  newspapers  in  the  state  1 

.  .  ,  and  remember,  the  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Oklahoma  City  Times 
serve  a  trading  area  of  724,628  able 
and  ready-to-buy  people  I 

Circulation  Daily,  151,135;  Sunday,  91f7X4 

%Daily  Oklahoman 
Oklahoma  City  Times 

Sepresented  by  E.  KATZ  SPECIAL  ADYEBTISIKO  AGENCY, 

New  York,  Chicago,  Detroit.  Kaniat  City,  Atlanta,  and  San  Francisco 
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Read  each  of  the  columns  below.  Have  you  ever  seen 
a  news  face  that  was  as  easy  on  the  eyes?  Let  your 
eyes  be  the  Judge.  .  .  .  Even  set  solid,  this  Intertype 
IDEAL  news  face  has  sufficient  white  space  around 
each  letter  and  between  lines  so  that  you  can  read 
without  extra  effort.  There  is  a  size  of  Ideal  News 
for  every  purpose.  .  .  .  Write  for  larger  specimens. 


5^4  Pt.  Intertype  Ideal  News  7  Pt.  Intertype  Ideal  News 

THE  INTERTYPE  consists  of  a  single  basic  unit  with  equipment  which  m  THE  INTERTYPE  consists  of  a  single  basic  unit  with  equip 


6*4  Pt.  Intertype  Ideal  News  8  Pt.  Intertype  Ideal  News 

THE  INTERTYPE  consists  of  a  single  basic  unit  with  equipme  THE  INTERTYPE  consists  of  a  single  basic  unit  with  equi 


8  Point  Solid 


It  has  been  said  that  “all  reading 
demands  an  effort.”  To  produce  a 
type  for  newspaper  use  W’hich  can  be 
read  almost  without  effort  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Intert^Tie  designers  for  several 
years. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  result¬ 
ed  in  the  production  of  the  Intertype 
News  Series.  This  new  series  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  unqualified  approval  of  all 
those  who  believe  that  types  should 
be  made  for  the  needs  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  reader. 

The  qualities  which  make  the  In¬ 
tertype  News  Series  easy  to  read  are 
not  free  from  the  usual  mannerisms 
of  the  standard  newspaper  tjq)® 
faces.  The  Intertype  News  Series 
conforms  to  the  familiar  and  friendly 
design  to  which  the  majority  of  news-  I 
paper  readers  are  accustomed,  and  ! 
yet  gives  a  clearness  to  print  which  j 
is  not  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  ordi¬ 
nary  light-face  type.  I 

It’s  Like  an  Old  Friend  i 

Intertype  established  the  fact  that  j 
easy-to-read  type  is  familiar  type. 
Unfamiliar  type  quickly  tires  the 
eyes.  Intertype  then  set  about  to  im¬ 
prove  familiar  type.  The  changes 
from  old  standards  were,  in  most  in¬ 
stances,  not  of  gfreat  importance,  but 
most  of  them  were  in  directions  that 
have  heretofore  been  avoided  by 
type-makers. 

The  hairlines  of  Intertype  News 


8  Point,  One  Point  Leaded 

It  has  been  said  that  “all  reading 
demands  an  effort."  To  produce  a 
type  for  newspaper  use  which  can  be 
read  almost  without  effort  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  which  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Intertype  designers  for  several 
years. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  result¬ 
ed  in  the  production  of  the  Intertype 
News  Series.  This  new  series  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  unqualified  approval  of  all 
those  who  believe  that  types  should 
be  made  for  the  needs  of  the  newspa¬ 
per  reader. 

The  qualities  which  make  the  In¬ 
tertype  News  Series  easy  to  read  are 
not  free  from  the  usual  mannerisms 
of  the  standard  newspaper  tj^p® 
faces.  The  Intertype  News  Series 
conforms  to  the  familiar  and  friendly 
design  to  which  the  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  accustomed,  and 
yet  gives  a  clearness  to  print  which 
is  not  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  ordi¬ 
nary  light-face  type. 

It’s  Like  an  Old  Friend 
Intertype  established  the  fact  that 
easy-to-read  type  is  familiar  type. 
Unfamiliar  type  quickly  tires  the 
eyes.  Intertyjie  then  set  about  to  im¬ 
prove  familiar  type.  The  changes 
from  old  standards  were,  in  most  in- 
st£inces,  not  of  great  importance,  but 


8  Point,  Two  Point  Leaded 

It  has  been  said  that  “all  reading 
demands  an  effort.”  To  produce  a 
type  for  new'spaper  use  which  can  be 
read  almost  without  effort  is  a  prob¬ 
lem  w'hich  has  engaged  the  attention 
of  Intertype  designers  for  several 
years. 

The  solution  of  this  problem  result¬ 
ed  in  the  production  of  the  Intertype 
News  Series.  This  new'  series  is  meet¬ 
ing  the  unqualified  approval  of  all 
those  who  believe  that  types  should 
be  made  for  the  needs  of  the  newspa- 
,  per  reader. 

I  The  qualities  which  make  the  In- 
tertjpe  News  Series  easy  to  read  are 
not  free  from  the  usual  mannerisms 
!  of  the  standard  newspaper  type 
faces.  The  Intertype  News  Series 
conforms  to  the  familiar  and  friendly 
design  to  which  the  majority  of  news¬ 
paper  readers  are  accustomed,  and 
yet  gives  a  clearness  to  print  which 
is  not  to  be  had  by  the  use  of  ordi- 
I  nary  light-face  type, 
j  It’s  Like  an  Old  Friend 

I  Intertype  established  the  fact  that 
j  easy-to-read  type  is  familiar  type. 
I  Unfamiliar  type  quickly  tires  the 
eyes.  Intertype  then  set  about  to  im- 


Intertype  matrices  will  run  in  other  slug-casting  machines 


Write  nearest  branch 
for  larger  specimens 


Standardized 


INTERTYPE 


Designed  in  5^, 
6Vi,  7  and  8  Point 


INTERTYPE  CORPORATION :  New  York  1440  Broadway;  Chicago  130  N.  Franklin  St.;  Memphis  McCall 
Bldg.;  San  Francisco  560  Howard  St.;  Los  Angeles  1240  S.  Main  St.;  Boston  80  Federal  St.;  London;  Berlin 
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COMBINATIONS 

National  advertisers  haw  for  years 
purchased  magazine  space,  tiuying  in  l/i.lk.  a 
million,  or  a  million  and  a  half,  or  mayb* 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  circulation  which  went 
to  some  places  where  their  goods  might  be  bought 
and  to  many  where  their  goods  could  not  be  given 
away.  They  have  paid  fancy  prices  for  color  and 
premiums  for  position  and  meekly  said  essir  ’ 
when  the  magazine  publisher  declared  that  his  space 
could  not  be  used  unless  a  given  number  of  pages 
was  contracted  for.  These  arbitrary  conditions  pre¬ 
vail  in  magazine  advertising  and  we  have  yet  to 
hear  a  cogent  protest  against  them  from  national 
advertisers,  either  as  individuals  or  as  members  of 
their  Association. 

Certainly  no  such  complaint  was  ever  raised  against 
these  conditions,  some  of  them  palpably  uneconomic, 
as  has  lately  been  launched  against  the  growing 
tendency  among  daily  newspapers  in  a  city  to  sell 
their  space  on  an  all-day  unit  basis,  charging  one 
rate  for  space  in  both  morning  and  evening  editions. 
The  Association  of  National  Advertisers  has  for 
several  months  attacked  the  idea  as  discriminating 
against  the  national  advertiser,  forcing  him  to  buy 
circulation  which  he  does  not  need  and  cannot  use, 
and  thereby  increasing  the  cost  of  the  nation’s  dis¬ 
tribution. 

It  would  be  vain  to  assert  that  this  development 
in  the  newspaper  industry  is  100  per  cent  sound, 
or  that  it  is  being  universally  developed  along  lines 
which  will  best  serve  both  the  publisher  and  the 
public.  No  one  yet  knows.  The  idea  is  not  new, 
in  that  a  few  newspapers  have  followed  it  for 
more  than  40  years,  but  its  present  development  is 
a  thing  of  the  last  five  years  and  for  many  of  its 
exponents,  it  is  still  experimental. 

There  is  no  question,  however,  that  the  compul¬ 
sion  which  irks  national  advertisers  arises  largely 
from  their  own  prejudices  and  the  all-day  idea, 
whether  or  not  it  Wongs  among  the  eternal  verities, 
may  yet  have  the  good  result  of  informing  buyers 
of  space  that  all  newspaper  circulation,  if  properly 
used,  can  produce  inquiries  that  lead  to  sales.  The 
generalities  that  women  read  only  afternoon  papers, 
or  that  morning  papers  are  the  only  media  for  fin¬ 
ancial  advertising  are  probably  as  accurate  as  most 
sweeping  rules  of  their  kind ;  they  may  have  been 
true  20  years  ago,  but  the  buying  and  reading 
habits  of  Americans  today  cannot  be  measured  by 
the  old  standards. 

These  prejudices  still  live  and  they  are  far  more 
unreasonable  and  arbitrary  than  the  antidotes  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  newspapers.  The  combination  news¬ 
paper  affords  the  advertiser  an  opportunity  to  reach 
readers  to  whose  existence  he  is  blind,  and  at  a 
rate  which  is  usually  a  bargain  better  than  any 
offered  in  the  advertiser’s  copy.  In  well-developed 
newspaper  combinations,  the  circulation-distribution 
of  the  several  editions  is  controlled  to  keep  duplica¬ 
tion  at  a  minimum  and  to  provide  intensive  and  ex¬ 
tensive  coverage  throughout  the  newspapers’  terri¬ 
tory. 

Local  advertisers  are  not  under  the  compulsory 
restriction  in  more  than  half  of  the  combinations 
now  operating  in  the  United  States,  principally  for 
the  reason  that  many  retail  firms  do  not  draw 
their  business  from  all  parts  of  the  circulation  ter¬ 
ritory.  The  retailer  as  a  rule  has  one  shop  in  the 
centre  of  publication;  the  national  advertiser’s  wares 
may  be  bought  at  half  a  dozen  places  in  the  big 
city  and  in  shops  in  each  of  the  smaller  towns  to 
which  the  newspaper  circulation  reaches.  In  situa¬ 
tions  where  the  trading  territory  is  geographically 
“tight,”  the  general  rule  is  that  both  national  and 
local  advertisers  buy  space  on  the  combination  basis. 
There  exist  exceptions  to  this,  of  course,  but  we 
believe  that  the  developments  of  the  next  ten  years 
will  follow  the  principle  laid  down  in  this  para¬ 
graph  and  that  advertisers  will  come  to  accept  it 
as  economic  and  beneficial. 

Meanwhile,  we  think  of  the  man  who  strained 
at  the  gnat  and  swallowed  the  camel,  and  we  get 
a  wee  titter  at  the  advertisers  who  buy  without 
a  murmur  magazine  bulk  under  hide-bound  regula¬ 
tions,  but  split  the  well  known  welkin  with  their 
organized  wailing  when  newspaper  publishers  set  foot 
on  a  new  path  to  economic  solidity. 


Think  not  that  I  am  come  to  destroy  the 
law,  or  the  prophets:  1  am  not  rome  to 
destroy,  hut  to  fulfill. — St.  Matthew,  V;  17. 


AT  GENEVA 

SCKNl-'KV  and  signposts  are  changing  along  the 
roads  by  which  news  travels  from  its  sources  in 
every  corner  of  the  world  to  the  retina  of  the 
newspaper  reader  in  almost  every  other  corner.  The 
old  roads,  like  .American  city  streets,  are  developing 
a  traffic  problem.  Only  a  few  regions  of  the  globe 
are  still  remote  to  the  extent  that  New  York  was 
remote  from  Moscow  a  hundred  years  ago  and  the 
most  geographically  distant  world  capitals  are  nearer 
each  other  today  than  New  York  and  Philadelphia 
were  in  1827.  We  don’t  yet  .stride  across  oceans  as 
a  boy  leaps  a  brook,  but  the  hour  when  we  will  do 
so  approaches  at  a  pace  unparalleled  in  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  international  communications. 

Every  month  sees  an  increase  in  the  mileage  of 
wire  devoted  to  the  transmission  of  news  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  the  .Americas  and  the  daily  file  to  these 
journals  of  news  originating  in  foreign  capitals  ap¬ 
proaches  in  volume  the  total  press  association  report 
received  by  many  of  the  greatest  newspapers  a  few 
years  ago.  Two  poor  Italians  are  convicted  in  Boston 
of  a  crime  under  circumstances  which  to  many  indi¬ 
cate  a  doubt  of  their  guilt,  and  the  tale  of  their  fight 
for  justice  is  news  for  seven  years  in  every  place 
where  the  printed  word  can  be  read.  The  war  debts 
of  France  to  .America,  Germany  to  France,  Montenegro 
to  Britain  can  provoke  a  discussion  among  commuters 
whose  normal  conversation  is  of  bridge  hands  and 
cactus  dahlias. 

We  are  getting  to  know  each  other  better  around 
the  world ;  possibly  we  are  on  the  path  to  prove  with 
Charles  Lamb  that  we  can’t  hate  one  whom  we  know. 
The  answer  to  that  is  largely  in  the  hands  of  the 
men  who  meet  next  week  at  Geneva  in  the  second 
conference  of  press  association  directors  under  the 
auspices  of  the  League  of  Nations.  Through  their 
fingers  flows  the  daily  stream  of  the  world’s  news,  to 
be  transmitted  as  an  impartial,  yet  interesting,  record 
of  events,  or  to  be  colored  and  polluted  for  the  advan¬ 
tage  of  hidden  national  or  commercial  interests. 

The  past  has  seen  both  ideas  in  operation.  The 
present  is  not  without  evidence  that  truth  can  still  be 
perverted  in  the  reporting  of  international  affairs 
even  in  our  own  land.  It  is  defensible  neither  on 
either  nor  practical  grounds,  and  the  first  conference 
meeting  last  year  under  the  leadership  of  Roy  W. 
Howard,  chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Scripps-How- 
ard  Newspapers,  recorded  itself  in  favor  of  giving  ab¬ 
solute  equality  to  all  news  services  in  the  distribution 
of  official  government  news.  The  agency  with  an 
official  government  connection  or  subsidy  dating  back 
to  a  period  when  such  arrangements  were  accepted, 
has  under  that  resolution  no  advantage  over  the  agency 
whose  principal  interest  is  not  the  government  service 
but  the  service  of  its  newspaper  clients  and  their 
readers.  That  is  a  sound  basis  of  operations  and  the 
1927  conference  will  be  ill-advised  to  disturb  it. 

Establishment  of  property  right  in  news  is  appar¬ 
ently  one  of  the  principal  items  on  the  present  agenda, 
but  it  seems  a  vain  dream  to  expect  enactment  of 
such  legislation  in  the  principal  countries.  In  this 
country,  where  it  is  recognized,  it  rests  not  upon  any 
specific  enactment,  but  upon  an  interpretation  of  the 
general  statutes  by  the  United  States  Supreme  Court. 
It  may  come  eventually  in  other  countries,  hut  more 
pressing  and  practical  phases  of  world  communica¬ 
tions  need  earlier  attention. 

If  the  conference  can  obtain  abolition  of  peace¬ 
time  censorship,  can  accelerate  the  transmission  and 
lower  the  cost  of  cable  and  radio  press  messages,  it 
will  have  earned  the  thanks  of  all  concerned  with 
news  as  an  article  of  commerce  and  as  a  daily  record 
of  human  life. 


LITTLE  JOURNEYS  BY  WIRE 

ONCE  upon  a  time,  and  that  not  a  hundred  ye.irs 
ago,  newspaper  editors  and  news  service  exicu- 
tives  in  this  country  thought  of  their  trails- 
mission  problems  in  terms  of  the  distances  between 
New  York  or  Chicago  and  the  point  of  publication. 
Europe  was  a  fairly  regular  contributor  to  the 
day’s  budget ;  South  .American  dates  appeared  oc¬ 
casionally;  Asia,  Africa,  and  .Australia  once  in  a 
while  slipped  into  the  news  to  remind  us  that  they 
still  held  a  major  portion  of  the  earth’s  dry  surface. 

The  war  changed  all  of  that,  but  nine  years  ago 
tliere  were  many  audible  hopes  that  with  .Armaged¬ 
don  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  I'nited  States  could  go 
liack  to  its  old  ways  and  habits  of  thought,  especially 
in  affairs  journalistic.  The  hope  has  been  vain.  The 
okl  normalcy  in  newspapers  is  gone  forever. 

Consider  the  past  eight  months.  China  held  the 
front  pages  with  long  cables  at  27  cents  a  word, 
and  often  a  much  higher  rate,  for  weeks  on  end 
and  the  tale  of  its  succession  of  revolutions  is  still 
not  told.  .A  New  York  murder  moved  to  the  centre 
of  the  scene  for  a  brief  moment,  driving  China’s 
warritig  legions  to  the  side,  but  its  reigti  was  short¬ 
lived.  Since  May  the  eyes  of  .America  have  been 
turned  to  the  sky  atxl  scientists  are  begintting  to 
wonder  whether  the  neck  of  the  coming  generation 
will  be  built  on  a  ball-and-socket  joint. 

Lindbergh’s  leap  to  the  stars  stirred  this  country 
as  no  other  event  has  since  1918.  News  service 
correspondents  and  specials  filed  an  unprecedented 
volume  of  copy  from  European  points  and  “Linde” 
is  by  no  means  yet  a  tired  newspaper  subject. 
Chamberlin  and  Levine,  Byrd  and  his  companio-is, 
have  received  almost  equal  press  attention  over  the 
cables  and  the  radio  and  a  new  element  has  lieen 
introduced  into  European  expense  accounts  under 
the  heading  of  airplane  taxis  for  reporters  at  a 
rate  which  averages  about  a  dollar  a  mitiute. 

Now  eyes  are  turned  again  across  the  Pacific  for 
the  second  time  within  60  days  and  trans-Pacific 
cable  and  radio  tolls  arc  again  to  the  fore  in  news 
service  offices.  Then,  the  national  air  races  will 
be  held  this  year  at  Spokane  and  another  heavy¬ 
weight  battle  of  the  century  is  sche<luled  for 
Chicago.  \’erily.  New  York  is  no  longer  the  centre  of 
the  -American  news  universe. 

There  are  merchants  leho  make  la^-ish  ex- 
f>enditures  of  time  and  money  to  dress  their 
zinndouv  beautifully  for  a  fezv  to  see,  mean- 
zvhile  permitting  typographical  monstrosities  to 
run  in  nezvspaper  space  for  everyone  to  see. 

NEW  SCHRECKLICHKEIT 

COMES  Dr.  Ivy  Lee  with  a  new  explanation,  or 
rather  a  new  twist  on  an  old  explanation  of 
how  the  great  war  was  won.  Germany  lost,  he 
says,  not  because  the  .Allies  were  superior  in  the  field 
of  battle,  “but  because  public  support  of  the  war  and 
public  confidence'  of  the  Hohenzollern  Government 
crumbled  in  the  homes  behind  the  lines.”  Germany 
had  everything  but  a  public  relations  counsel.  In¬ 
genious  and  Ingenuous  Ivy !  The  nation  which  hires 
you  or  one  of  your  imitators  when  the  next  instalment 
of  Armageddon  is  staged  is  assured  of  a  stable  public 
opinion  and  unshatterable  confidence  in  government. 
The  eagles  of  victory,  grasping  in  their  talons  a 
scroll  of  press  clippings,  will  find  on  its  banners  a 
permanent  roost. 

Mr.  Piilitocr’s  "zntch’s  Sabbatical"  is  a  felici¬ 
tous  departure  from  the  tired  "A.W.O.L." 

THOUGHT  FOR  TOMORROW 

New  and  stimulating  is  the  idea  advanced  by 
Victor  F.  Ridder  that  a  newspaper  is  soundly 
prosperous  when  its  net  profit  approximates  its 
net  circulation  revenue.  It  is  a  rule  of  thumb  which 
can  be  proven  either  true  or  false  by  equally  plausible 
examples,  but  it  is  nevertheless  a  sensible  compass 
direction  for  the  operations  of  the  future.  If  adver¬ 
tising  revenue  does  not  maintain  its  cumulative  annual 
increases,  the  circulation  department  will  be  called 
upon  for  efforts  which  will  produce  more  money  as 
well  as  more  readers.  That  will  be  healthy  in  more 
ways  than  one. 
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PERSONAL 

S.  MAS(^N,  editor  of  the 
ViTf  york  livening  Post,  with  Mrs. 
Mason  and  children,  Barbara  and  Gray, 
were  entertained  last  week  by  Cyrus  H. 


gold  medal  by  the  National  Confederation 
Committee  for  the  best  editorial  written 
on  the  subject  of  Canadian  Confedera¬ 
tion, 


FOLXS  WORTH  KNOWING 


Harold  A.  Safford,  managing  editor  of  pNANK  J.  KKI1A..E\,  the  new  busi 
the  Sioux  Palls  (S.  D.)  Argus-Leader  ness  manager  ot  the  fN.  \.) 

the  last  six  years,  has  resigned  to  become  Standard-Vnton,  is  a  Westerner  who 


a  member  of  the  studio  staff  of  W’LS, 


V'  Curtis  owner  of  the  paper,  at  his  Chicago  radio  station.  Gordon  M.  Ses- 
ummer  home  in  Camden,  Me.  sions,  editorial  wnter  on  the  .\rgus- 

■  Clark  Howell,  editor  and  publisher  of  has  succeeded  Safford. 

,1,;  Atlanta  (Ga.)  Constilutkm,  and  W.  ,  1-d  Meisburger  has  been  promoted  to 
ttio  Cfr/it/ui.’  citv  editor  of  the  Kansas  Citv  Post. 


Tacoma,  publisher  of  the  Olympia 
(Wash.)  liz'cnitig  Recorder  atui  Morn¬ 
ing  Olyntp*<^‘>  on  a  cruise  of  several  days 


country,  to  visit  his  parents.  He  is  mak¬ 
ing  the  voyage  as  one  of  the  150  news- 


around  the  waters  of  Puget  Sound  on  papermen  who  will  cover  the  .American 
board  his  yacht,  Pil  Primero.  Legion  convention.^  He  is  on  leave  of 


Mr  and'  Mrs.  Richmoml  Temple  of  absence  from  the  News. 
Umdon,  England,  arrived  in  the  Cnited  Ellis  Emmons  Reed,  edi 


editor  in  charge  of  Fr.snk  j.  Uetllfy 


came  East. 

The  first  news¬ 
paper  position  he 
ever  held  was  on 
the  Ixike  I’U'zo 
(Ore.)  Netis. 
where,  in  1905,  he 
worked  on  its 
old  Franklin 
press.  In  the 
West  he  has  also 
been  connected 
with  the  business 
departments  of 
the  Los  Angeles 
Times,  Reno  Nc- 


states  recently  on  their  way  to  California  the  sporting  editions  of  the  Xetoark  Eve-  iiida  State  Jour- 

"  here  they  will  spend  several  weeks,  ning  Xews.  is  vacationing  in  western  nal.  San  Prancbco  E.ratmner,  San  Fran- 
Mrs  Temple  is  a  daughter  of  Milton  Pennsylvania.  cisco  Herald,  and  Reno  Evening  Gazette. 

McRae  of  the  former  Scripps-McRae  C.  O.  Wantland  has  resigned  from  the  manager  of  the  Southwest 

newspapers.  Smi  Antonio  Express  staff  and  is  devot-  •‘’•''■'tory  tor  Sunset  Magazine,  with  of- 


('ant  Roland  F.  .Andrews,  editor  of  the  ing  himself  to  a  magazine  publication  of 
li-mester  (Mass.)  Telegram-Gazette,  is  his  own.  >'?  «  ‘hat  he  came  to  New 

(TfccAft  V  .  '  .  VontnrLf^t  \lass  T  nA  •  j**  r  » ofk  as  a  tree  lance.  Prior  to  lus  recent 

passing  Ins  vacation  at  Nai  U  cket.  Mass.  Lawrence  Gilman,  music  editor  of  the  apiK.ii.tment  to  the  Standard  Union  he 
Curtis  B.  Johnson  publisher  ot  the  .\ezoi  ork  Herald  Tribune,  sM  last  j^e  business  department  of  the 

Charlotte  {^.C.)  OErmrr.lelt  recently  week  for  his  annual  vacation  abroad.  He  Vto  York  Times,  part  of  the  time  as 
for  New  York,  to  sail  lor  Euroi>e  lor  was  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Gilman.  secretary  to  Louis  Wiley,  business  man- 

a  short  vacation.  .Alfred  Walling,  of  the  night  editorial  ager. 

Hugh  Bancroft,  publisher  of  the  Bos-  staff  of  the  Xezvark  Ei'cning  Xezvs,  has  _ 

Ion  (Mass.)  Xeu'S  Bureau,  and  Mrs.  returned  from  a  vacation  in  New  Eng- 

Bancroft  and  their  two  daughters,  Jane  land.  sociated  with  the  Victoria  Colonist. 

and  Jessie,  returned  recently  to  Boston  Forest  Uiwry,  city  editor  of  the  .Salt  Recent  additions  to  the  staff  of  the 
on  the  I^conia  tollowing  a  si.x  weeks  f  ake  City  Tribune,  is  back  at  his  desk  -Wre;  York  Herald  Tribune  are  Richard 
tour  of  England,  r  ranee  and  bwitzerland.  following  an  operation  for  acute  appendi-  W.  Dunlap  and  William  T.  Bissell. 

L.  A.  Wortham,  editor  of  the  Corsi-  citis  at  the  Latter-day  Saints’  Hospital.  Harold  K.  Humphrey,  telegraph  edi- 
i«ia_  (Tex.)  Daily  N«n,  has  been  in  a  Jacob  Golden,  former  city  editor  of  tor  of  the  Sltanniee  (Okla.)  Morning 


sociated  with  the  Victoria  Colonist. 
Recent  additions  to  the  staff  of  the 


(Tex.)  Daily  Sun,  has  been  in  a 


Corsicana  hospital  as  the  tlie  Albany  (X.  A'.)  Knickcrimckcr  Press,  Xezes  and  a  lieutenant  in  the  Officers’ 

injuries  received  recently  when  he  was  appointed  managing  director  of  Reserve  Corps,  is  spending  his  vacation 

pinned  beneath  his_  overturned  automo-  Proctor’s  vaudeville  theatre  at  Troy,  N.  in  training  at  Fort  Sill,  Okla. 


bile.  He  is  recovering.  Y. 

Omar  1).  Gray  owner  and  publisher  of  Butterlield.  formerly  c 

the  Sturgeon  (  MoO  Eeader,  is  spending  ^,^p  Prozdncc.  ha 

several  weeks  m  Cahiornia.  doned  the  publication  of  his  \ve< 

D.  W.  Stevick,  publisher  of  the  Tex*  ijj  again  contributing  his 
nrkana  (Ark.)  Ctaccttc,  who  recently  uii-  Round’^  column  to  the  Province, 
denvent  a  serious  oi^ration  is  recover.ng^  .j. 

Ralph  Snyder,  Oarv  (Ind.)  Post-  ,  ...  .  „ 


'  •  E.  .A.  MeSweeney,  assistant  to  Arthur 

James  Butterlield,  formerly  columnist  (  larke,  Sunday  feature  editor  of  the  Nezv 
on  the  Vancouz'cr  Prozdncc.  has  aban-  Fork  Herald  Tribune,  has  returned  from 
doned  the  publication  of  his  weekly  and  a  vacation  in  Bermuda, 
is  again  contributing  his  “Common  Rev.  Frederick  .A.  Wilmot,  religious 
Round’’  column  to  the  Province.  editor  of  the  Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal, 

Joseph  T.  Coakley  of  Syracuse.  N.  Y.,  is  covering  the  I^usanne  World  Confer- 
has  joined  the  staff  of  the  JVorcestcr  ence  on  Faith  and  Order  for  the  Journal. 


Tr^e,  publisher,  has  purchased  the  I’vJTr irorcc.r/cr  eiu^  on  Faith  and  Order  for  the  Journal. 
Garv  Motor  Truck  Companv  for  S45,(KK).  <  Telegram.  Harry  A.  VVeissblatt.  formerly  with 

_ _  -A.  B.  Macdonald,  former  editor  of  the  rep<irtorial  staff.  Philadelphia  Public 

IN  THE  BUSINESS  OFFICE  Farm  and  Home,  Vancouver,  has  joined  Ledger,  is  now  a  member  of  the  Trenton 

,  ,  ,  .  ,  the  copv  desk  of  the  Vancouz'er  Prov-  Times  editorial  staff. 

TJ.  TURNER,  head  of  the  national  c*,.,  •  .  .  j-. 

Michael  Strauss,  assistant  citv  editor 

advertising  bure^  ot  t  .  *  Beverlv  W.  Smith  is  covering  for  the  <•(  the  Chicago  Ezniing  Post,  is  vacatioii- 

iiuni-Rnnezv  and  the  Spokane  Chronicle,  y^rk  Herald  Tribune  the  Institute  ing  in  Wyoming. 

5^Jer^b"urLT  of  thrsS>kane  Ad  Qub'  held^iS*  VirgSi^"  George  Biggers,  advertising  manager  of 

Gus  Roche.  F.  W.  Martin.  Glen  Allen  Bjrmtngham  (Ala )  Nezos,  has  re- 

of  the  (Chronicle:  E.  Z.  Smith  of  the  .Harry  Clark.son.  of  the  make-up  staff,  turned  to  his  home  after  a  two  weeks 


George  Biggers,  advertising  manager  of 
the  Birmingham  (.Ala.)  Nezvs,  has  re- 


nf  the  Chronicle-  F  7  Smith  of  the  Harry  Clarkson,  of  the  make-up  staff,  turned  to  his  home  after  a  two  weeks’ 
Jz-otL  cXy  ^/cra/rf.  E.  E.  Everett  o  -Vt-tvirfe  Ezening  .Wezv.z.  has  returned  vacation  in  Chicago, 
the  Spokane  Press,  J.  j.  Tierney  of  the  a  week’s  sojourn  at  Ocean  Grove.  Negley  Farson,  a  member  of  the  foreign 

.Spokesman- Review,  are  also  members  of  C.  D.  Smith,  formerly  a  member  of  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Nezvs,  is  the 
the  committee.  the  editorial  staffs  of '  several  British  author  of  a  new  book.  “Daphne’s  in 

Thomas  Meegan.  for  several  years  in  Golumbia  newspapers,  has  returned  from  Eove,’’  which  will  he  published  Aug.  19 

a  long  visit  to  .Australia  to  become  as-  (Continued  on  page  22) 


the  business  office  of  the  IVorcester  *  visit  to  .Australia  to  become  as 

(Mass.)  Evening  Post,  has  resigned  to - - - 

become  assistant  to  the  general  manager 

of  the  Union  City  (N.  J.)  Hudson  Dis-  XHE  CENXRAL  PREl 

H.  P.  Kelly  Itas  discontinued  publica-  Successor  to  Johnson  Features,  Ed 

tion  of  the  Adzxmcc  at  South  Solon,  O.,  Press  Co.  Combined  services  inch 

and  will  devote  all  of  his  time  to  the  Washington  correspondence,  by  Ch 

Clarkesburg  Star,  which  he  started  some  New  York  news  correspondence,  by 

months  ago.  “Daybook  ot  a  New  Yorker,”  by  Be 

D  J  c  ti’  J  u  r  I.  “Diet  and  Healtb,”  by  Dr.  Lulu  Hu 

Raymond  E.  W  ard,  a  member  of  the  SerUI  fiction  by  Beatrice  Burton, 

advertising  staff  of  the  Chicago  Evening  “Tbe  Way  of  the  World,”  editorUl 

■American  for  the  past  ten  years,  is  in  the  “Kellygrams,”  by  Fred  C.  Kelly, 

franklin  Boulevard  hosiptal  in  a  serious  Editorial  cartoons,  by  Cargill  and  1 

condition.  The  exact  nature  of  his  illness  Sport  cartoons,  by  Jack  Sords. 

has  not  been  determined.  Mr.  Ward  was  SP"*  Norman  w.  Bro 

stricken  suddenly  ui^n  his  return  with  “High*  Pres^V^PetV”‘!:arLon"^^ri 

Ins  family  .August  12  from  a  vacation  ^ett,”  cartoon  strip  by  Paul 

Spent  in  Sault  Ste.  ^(arie,  Ont.  **Goofey  Movies.**  cartoon  strip  by 


IN  THE  EDITORIAL  ROOMS 

QEOFFREY  parsons,  chief  edi- 

torial  writer  of  the  A'ezo  York  Herald 
Tribune,  who  has  been  touring  France 
with  his  family  for  several  weeks,  re¬ 
turned  on  the  He  de  France  .Aug.  16. 

John  D.  Wells,  managing  editor  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express,  entertained  the 
members  of  the  Dunkirk-Fredonia  Ki- 
W'anis  club,  recently. 

D.  A.  McGregor,  chief  editorial  writer, 
( ancouz'er  Province,  has  been  awarded  a 


XHE  CENXRAL  PRESS  ASSOCIAXION,  Inc. 

Successor  to  Johnson  Features,  Editors’  Feature  Service  and  the  Central 
Press  Co.  Combined  services  include  the  follotcing  outstanding  features: 

Washington  correspondence,  by  Charles  P,  Stewart. 

New  York  news  correspondence,  by  Alexander  C.  Herman. 

“Daybook  of  a  New  Yorker,”  by  Burton  Rascoe. 

“Diet  and  Health,”  by  Dr.  Lulu  Hunt  Peters. 

Serial  fiction  by  Beatrice  Burton. 

“Tb*  Way  of  the  World,”  editorial  comment,  by  Grove  Patterson. 

“Kellygrams,”  by  Fred  C.  Kelly. 

Editorial  cartoons,  by  Cargill  and  Thiele. 

Sport  cartoons,  by  Jack  Sords. 

Sport  features,  by  Norman  W.  Brown  and  William  Ritt. 

“Skippy,”  cartoon  strip  by  Percy  L.  Crosby. 

“High  Pressure  Pete”  cartoon  strip  by  Swan,  creator  of  “Salesman  Sam.” 

“Etta  Kett,”  cartoon  strip  by  Paul  Robinson. 

“Goofey  Movies,”  cartoon  strip  by  Fred  Neher. 

“Figgers  Family,”  cartoon  strip  by  VEP. 

“Old  Home  Town,”  cartoons  by  Lee  W.  Stanley. 

Two-column  cartoons  by  McBride  and  Robinson. 

Woman’s  page  features  by  Idah  McGlone  Gibson,  Virginia  Lee,  Helena  Rubin¬ 
stein,  Marjorie  Rawlings,  Florence  Smith  Vincent,  and  others. 

News  features  and  news  pictorial  services  include  four  or  five  daily  illustrated 
news  stories  from  special  correspondents,  full  daily  page  of  spot  news  pictures, 
daily  picture  page  to  be  run  without  cutting,  once  a  week  sport  pictorial  page, 
plentiful  daily  supply  of  sports  halftone  and  line  illustrations,  copious  morgue 
service,  weekly  illustrated  obituary  article  for  filing. 

The  new  consolidated  organization  begins  with  a  client  list  of  560  daily  news¬ 
papers.  The  service  is  issued  from  the  plant  at  1435  East  Twelfth  Street,  Cleve¬ 
land,  O.  Eastern  office  in  the  New  York  Times  building.  Tbe  service  is  edited 
by  Leslie  P.  Eicbel.  The  business  manager  is  Farris  A.  Flint,  and  the  president 
and  general  manager  is  V.  V,  McNitt.  Correspondence  invited. 


Startling 
New  Facts 
of  the  War 
Behind  the  War 

SPYING  ON 
SPIES 

A  Series  of  Eight  Au¬ 
thentic  Articles,  with 
the  Grip  and  Dash  of 
Mystery  Fiction. 

By 

Charles  Lucleto 

An  Ace  of  the 
French  Secret  Service 
Upon  the  Inexorable 
Game  of  Life  and 
Death  Within  the 
Enemy  Lines. 


A  Beautiful  Woman 
the  Most  Dangerous 
Modern  Spy — Wreck¬ 
ing  the  German  Plan 
for  a  Dash  through 
Switzerland  —  The 
Annihilating  V  e  s  t- 
Pocket  Bomb  —  The 
Ruse  That  Saved  the 
Allies  on  the  Sea. 


Beginning  September  18  loith 

^^Fathoming  German 
Secrets  oS  War'* 

Wire  Your  Order  Now! 

Metropolitan  Newspaper 
Service 

Maximilian  Elser,  Jr.,  Earl  J.  Hadley 
General  Manager  Associate 

150  Nassau  St.,  New  York  Ci'.y 
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{Continued  from  page  21) 
l)y  the  Century  company..  The  story  was 
first  printed  as  a  serial  in  the  Daily  News. 
Tarson  is  at  present  on  his  way  to  the 
Hebrides,  from  which  he  will  send  the 
Daily  News  a  series  of  feature  articles. 

lidward  I’rice  Bell,  foreign  correspond¬ 
ent  for  the  Chicago  Daily  Siews  for  more 
than  30  years,  has  started  a  new  series  of 
weekly  articles  for  the  Daily  News  in 
which  he  gives  his  interpretation  of  inter¬ 
national  affairs.  The  articles  appear 
every  Wednesday. 

Walter  W.  Fuller,  fraternal  editor  of 
the  Detroit  has  returned  to  his 

desk  following  a  six  weeks’  tour  of 
Europe. 

Robert  J.  Casey,  originator  of  the 
popular  “Vest  Pocket  Anthology,’’  a 
humorous  daily  feature  on  the  front  page 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews,  will  sail  from 
San  Francisco  Sept.  13  on  the  first  leg  of 
a  round-the-world  voyage.  The  journey 
will  be  concentrated  in  the  Orient,  with 
the  principal  goal  the  recently  discovered 
town  of  Angkor  Vat,  brought  to  light 
after  having  been  hidden  by  jungle  foilage 
since  1100  A.  D. 

Pablo  S.  Katigbak,  a  young  Filipino  C)n 
ihe  staff  of  the  Chicago  Daily  Xews,  is 
learning  American  newspaper  methods 
which  he  expects  to  put  into  practice  when 
he  joins  the  staff  of  the  Manila^  Times, 
wliidi  is  edited  by  his  brother.  Katigbak 
received  an  .\merican  education  in  ele¬ 
mentary  and  high  schools  in  the  Philip¬ 
pines  and  is  a  graduate  of  the  Medill 
School  of  Journalism  of  Northwestern 
University. 

Tom  Steed,  formerly  of  the  Oklahoma 
City  Daily  Oklahoman,  has  been  made 
head  of  the  copy  desk.  Shaicncc  (Okla.) 
Morning  News. 

Edwin  Gordon  Lawrence,  special  writer 
for  the  Concord  (N.  H.)  Mmiitor,  and 
conductor  of  the  "Poems  for  your  Scrap- 
pook’’  in  the  Boston  Post,  is  soon  to  start 
on  a  literary  pilgrimage  to  Great  Britain. 

Frank  .V.  Hunt,  Salt  Lake  City  Tele¬ 
gram  editorial  staff,  has  taken  a  vacation 
trip  to  the  Pacific  Coast  via  airplane. 

W’.  Dark  Brockman  has  joined  the 
staff  of  the  Xe-w  ]\»k  Herald  Tribune. 
Mr.  Brockman  has  just  returned  from 
the  Far  East,  where  he  spent  three  years. 
Prior  to  that  time  he  was  on  the  Co¬ 
in  mlna  (S.  C.)  Reeord. 


SPECIAL  EDITIONS 

pARTHAGE  (.X.Y.)  REPUBL1C-\N- 
^  TRIBUNE.  Fifth  annual  Exposition 
Week  edition,  .\ug.  11. 

Utica  (N.  Y.)  Obserz'cr-Dispatch,  16- 
page  special  radio  section  on  Sunday, 
.■Vug.  14  in  tabloid  form. 

Mt.  Vernon  (Wash.)  //cru/d,  special 
l6-i>age  Skagit  County  Fair  edition,  Fri¬ 
day,  Aug.  5. 

Aurora  (Ill.)  Beacon-Xews,  Aug.  9, 
Central  States  Fair  edition  48  pages,  in 
addition  to  16-page  news  section. 

MARRIED 

WILLIAM  C.  WISE,  golf  editor  of 
^  the  Los  Angeles  Times,  to  Miss 
Marion  Benda,  former  Ziegfeld  Follies 
girl,  recently, 

Harold  M.  Anderson,  formerly  of  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  Miami  Herald, 
now  with  the  IVashington  (D.  C.)  Times 
and  Herald,  to  Miss  Isobel  .V.  Stewart  of 
Miami,  recently. 

Miss  Dorothy  Elizabeth  Huske,  edi¬ 
tor  of  the  Community  News,  Columbus, 
O.,  to  Donald  Ferguson  Gayer  of  Cleve¬ 
land. 

David  L.  Kirk,  c^y  editor  of  the  Spo¬ 
kane  Chroniele,  to  Miss  Florence  Tigges 
of  Lewiston,  Idaho,  at  Spokane,  .Vug.  6. 
Mr.  Kirk  is  a  brother  of  the  late  Wil¬ 
liam  F.  Kirk,  New  York  feature  writer 
and  columnist. 

Mrs.  Lillian  Fitch  Krause,  who  suc¬ 
ceeded  her  husband,  the  late  (jeorge  H. 
Krause,  as  publisher  of  the  Elk  Point  (S. 
D.)  Herald,  to  Orville  Anderson  of 
Chamberlain,  S.  D.,  recently. 

John  Howard  (jriffin  of  Holyoke, 
Mass.,  a  reporter  on  the  Boston  (Mass.) 
Herald,  to  Miss  .Vlice  L.  Barry  of  Pea¬ 


body  at  St.  John’s  church  in  Peabody, 
.Vug.  3. 

Roy  D.  Duchemin,  night  editor  of  the 
Sydney  (N.  S.)  Post,  and  Cora  Derby¬ 
shire  of  Glace  Bay  at  Glace  Bay,  .Vug.  3. 

George  Wheeler,  editor  of  the  Bell 
(Cal.)  Industrial  Post,  to  Miss  Mildred 
Mackinson,  .Vug.  4. 


NEW  PLANTS  AND  EQUIPMENT 


A  BUILDING  permit  has  been  issued 
the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knickerbocker 
Press  for  remodeling  a  structure  adjoin¬ 
ing  the  newspaper  office  at  a  cost  of 
$50,000. 

Erection  of  the  new  home  of  the  Cisco 
(Tex.)  Daily  blews  is  expected  to  be 
completed  by  Sept.  15.  .V.  B.  O’Flaherty 
is  pubilsher  of  the  News;  Tom  S.  White- 
head  is  editor,  and  VV’.  H.  LaRoque  is 
advertising  manager. 

Los  Angeles  Daily  Journal,  official 
paper  of  the  city  and  county  of  Los 
.Vngeles,  recently  moved  into  new  and 
larger  quarters  at  121  North  Broadway. 


NEW  PUBUCATIONS 

C.  B.VLES,  editor  and  owner  of  the 
Davenport  (Okla.)  Dispatch  has 
began  publication  of  the  Pearson  Leader. 
'T.  H.  Garris,  of  Davenport  is  editor  and 
•manager. 


PRESS  ASSOCIATION  NOTES 


REGINALD  P.  MITCHELL,  who 
has  been  serving  the  .Vssociated 
Press  as  Miami  correspondent  for  two 
years,  has  been  transferred  to  .Vtlanta. 

Edwin  Williams,  son  of  Dean  W'^alter 
W’illiams  of  the  school  of  journalism. 
University  of  Missouri,  has  joined  the 
New  York  staff  of  the  United  Press 
after  selling  his  two  Texas  weeklies,  the 
Marfa  Big  Bend  Sentinel  and  the  Pre- 
sulio  Border  Times. 

J.  E.  Helfert,  for  six  years  manager  of 
the  Milwaukee  bureau  of  the  United 
Press,  has  resigned  to  join  the  Beaver 
Dam  (Wis.)  Citicen. 

Jack  Richardson,  manager  of  the  Van¬ 
couver  bureau  of  the  Canadian  Press,  has 
returned  to  his  duties  after  several 
months’  leave  of  absence  due  to  ill  health, 
during  which  Percy  F.  Cooper  acted  in 
his  stead. 

J.  h'rwin  Gifford,  who  has  been  night 
editor  of  the  .Vssociated  Press  bureau  at 
.-Vlbany,  N.  Y.,  has  been  transferred  to 
Buffalo. 


.V.  W.  Folger,  correspondent  of  the 
United  Press  .Vssociations  in  Mexico, 
has  been  ordered  to  Lima,  Peru.  He  is 
completing  a  three-year  tour  of  duty 
in  Mexico  and  will  be  given  a  vacation 
before  proceeding  to  his  new  post. 

Jerome  M.  Strauss  of  the  Los  Angeles 
Times  reportorial  staff  has  joined  Uni¬ 
versal  News  Service  in  Los  .Vngeles. 

David  Fernsler,  chief  of  the  New  Jersey 
bureau  of  the  .Vssociated  Press,  is  tour¬ 
ing  Euprope  in  the  company  of  his  wife. 
They  are  at  present  in  Switzerland  after 
visiting  London,  Holland  and  parts  of 
Germany. 

C.  E.  Honce,  formerly  early  news 
editor  of  the  Associated  Press  in  Oii- 
cago,  has  succeeded  Cecil  K.  Eastman  as 
news  editor.  Eastman  recently  resigned 
to  go  to  Orlando.  Fla.,  where  he  will 
raise  citrus  fruit  and  dabble  in  literature. 


B.  H.  Mullins  has  purchased  the  Oak- 
wood  (Tex.)  Oracle  from  J.  Davis  Ram- 
bo,  publisher  for  the  past  five  years. 

R.  H.  Glenn  has  purchased  the  H’est 
Hollywood  (Cal.)  Courier  from  U.  .V. 
Rice  and  T.  R.  Browne,  and  changed  the 
name  to  the  Sherman  Tribune. 

Lincoln  County  Ledger,  published  at 
Star  City,  .Vrk.,  has  been  sold  by  W. 
.V.  Taylor,  owner  for  the  past  few  years, 
to  James  T.  Wimberly,  of  Cabot. 


many  years  but  which  has  not  met  for 
the  last  several  years.  For  many  year; 
Ernest  W.  Pickhardt,  editor  of  the 
Huntingburg  Signal,  was  president  oi 
the  league. 


ASSOCIATIONS 


\TISSOURI  newspaper  men  will  meet 
at  Joplin,  Mo.,  (3ct.  20,  21  and  22 
for  the  annual  fall  meeting  of  the  Mis- 
■souRi  Press  Associ.miox,  (Jharles  L. 
Hobart,  of  the  Holden  Progress,  presi¬ 
dent,  announces  Headquarters  will  be 
at  the  Connor  hotel. 

F.  J.  Gable  is  the  new  president  of 
the  K.xn'sas  City  .Vdvertisixg  Club 
succeeding  C.  E.  Griffin.  Other  officers 
installed  recently  were ;  B.  H.  Henthorn. 
vice-president ;  Miss  Eleanor  Gladdis, 
second  vice-president;  W-  R.  Snodgress, 
treasurer  and  H.  M.  Hanna,  secretary. 

Ozark  Press  .Vssoci.atiox  will  meet 
at  Monett,  Mo.,  Sept.  2  and  3,  for  the 
regular  fall  meeting.  Philip  Coldron, 
of  the  Joplin  Xeios- Herald,  president 
has  announced.  Twenty-two  counties  in 
the  Ozark  region  of  the  state  are  repre¬ 
sented  in  the  membership.  Trips  over 
the  Ozarks  are  included  in  the  program 
entertainment. 

Tommy  Hughitt  of  the  Buffalo  News 
sports  staff  and  Gene  Korzelius  of  the 
Buffalo  Times  sports  staff  came  in  with 
the  prize  winning  scores  in  the  weekly 
tournament  of  the  Buffalo  Newspaper- 
.MEx’s  Club.  Hughitt  with  a  41  took 
the  low  gross  award  while  Korzelius 
48-10-36  won  the  low  net  prize. 

Editors  of  weekly  newspapers  in  North 
Central  Washington  met  in  Wenatchee 
Sunday,  -Vugust  7,  to  outline  a  part  of 
the  program  being  planned  for  the  forty- 
first  annual  conference  of  the  Washixg- 
Tox  Press  .Vssociatiox  to  be  held  in 
that  city  Sept.  15,  16  and  17.  Editors 
who  attended  the  meeting  were:  Joseph 
Stoddard,  IVaterville  Empire-I^ress. 
president  of  the  Washington  Press  .Vs- 
sociation;  Kenneth  Kingman.  Chelan 
Valley  Mirror;  O.  M.  Van  Ommeran 
Cashmere  Valley  Record;  O.  H.  Woody 
Okanogan  Independent;  and  E.  P. 
Murphy,  Enfiat  Times. 

Se.\ttle  Press  Club  was  host  to  some 
fifty  or  sixty  newspaper  men  from  all 
over  the  United  States  who  were  in 
Seattle  for  the  twentieth  annual  conven¬ 
tion  of  the  National  Realtors  .Vssocia- 
tion,  at  a  buffet  supper  Thursday,  .Vug. 
11,  and  a  dinner  Friday,  .Vug.  12.  At 
the  Friday  night  dinner  plans  were  laid 
for  the  formation  of  a  nation-wide  as¬ 
sociation  of  real  estate  editors. 

A  meeting  will  be  held  at  Hunting¬ 
burg,  Ind.,  next  month  to  effect  a  re¬ 
organization  of  the  Pocket  Publishers' 
LE.AGUE,  an  organization  of  owners  of 
weekly  newspapers  in  southern  Indiana, 
chiefly  the  First,  Second  and  Third  con¬ 
gressional  districts,  which  flourished  for 


Henry  Justin  Smith,  managing  editor 
of  the  Chicago  Daily  News,  will  be  the 
principal  speaker  at  the  eighth  annual 
convention  of  the  Iow.\  High  School 
Press  .Vssociatiox,  Grinnell,  Iowa,  Dec. 
2  and  3.  Mr.  Smith  will  speak  of 
"Genius  on  Newspaper  Row.”  Gardner 
Cowles,  Jr.,  managing  editor  of  the  Des 
Moines  Register,  and  Robert  Y.  Kerr 
associate  editor  of  the  American  Lumber¬ 
man,  will  be  other  speakers. 

Eddie  Trantor,  a  member  of  the 
Buffalo  Courier-Express  sports  staff 
and  Frank  Dooley  tied  for  first  prize 
in  the  kicker’s  handicap  tournament 
conducted  by  the  Newspaper  Men's 
.Vssociation  at  Grover  Qeveland  park 
recently.  .V  large  field  competed  in  the 
first  formal  newspaper  tourney  of  the 
season.  Weekly  events  are  in  prospect 


SCHOOLS 

^TISS  Sara  L.  Lockwood,  professor  of 
journalism  at  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri,  and  National  President  of  Theti 
■Sigma  Phi,  honorary  and  professional 
fraternity  for  women  in  journalism,  has 
sailed  for  Honolulu,  where  she  will  work 
■for  several  months  on  the  Honolulu  Star- 
Bulletin.  Miss  Lockwood  is  on  leave  of 
absence  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
for  two  quarters. 


FLASHES 


When  it  is  necessary  to  raise  money, 
Europe  always  "sees  .Vmerica  lirst."-^ 
IVorcester  (Vlass. )  Post. 


CHANGES  OF  OWNERSHIP 


JL.  P.VSCH.VL  has  purchased  the  in- 
*  terests  of  H.  L.  Case  in  the  ll’anette 
(Okla.)  Times  and  also  the  Asher  Xetvs. 

C.  W.  Stinson  of  Lewiston,  Mo.,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Lezoiston  Record  and  the 
Maywood  Mis.sourian,  has  purchased  the 
Mcmticello  Journal  from  Mrs.  Carrie 
Caldwell  and  Spencer  Caldwell.  The 
Journal  is  to  be  published  at  Lewiston. 

Mack  F.  Denman.  Farmington,  Mo., 
owner  and  editor  of  the  Bunceton  (Mo.) 
Eagle,  has  sold  the  paper  to  H.  R.  Downs 
of  Kansas  City.  The  Eagle  was  founded 
30  years  ago  by  L.  O.  and  W.  L.  Nelson. 

La  Plata  (Mo.)  Home  Press,  oldest 
newspaper  in  Macon  county,  has  been 
sold  by  W.  .V.  Prash,  present  owner,  to 
Mrs.  W.  W.  Henderson,  of  La  Plata. 


. » . 

^FOR  PROMPT  SERVICE.^ 


BORDERS  »  ORNAMENTS  »  BRASS  RULE 
Printers  Supplies 


KELLY  PRESSES  •  KLYMAX  FEEDERS  *  PAPER  CUTTERS 
H.AMILTON  WOOD  AND  STEEL  EQUIPMENT,  INCLUDING  OUR 
AMERICAN  CUT-COST  EQUIPMENT 


Carried  in  stock  Jor  prompt  shipment  at  the  following  Selling  Houses  of  theO 


American  Type  Founders  Company 


Boston  Baltimore 

NewYorL  Riclimontl 

Pkiladelpliia  Atlanta 
Buffalo 


We  .Vmericans  have  many  resixinsibili- 
ties:  Ne.xt  year  we  pick  our  President 
and  one  in  Nicaragua. — Detroit  .\eivs. 


For  the  moment  the  trouble  with  most 
of  the  Europe-to-.Vmerica  nonstop  flights  | 
seems  to  be  the  fact  that  they  are  also  S 
nonstart. — Russell  Crouse  in  .Viw  Fori. 
livening  Post. 


The  only  thing  tliat  doesn’t  become 
smaller  when  it  is  contracted  is  a  debt.— 
Louisville  Times. 


“Live  dangerously  from  Saturday  to 
.Monday,”  advised  the  romantic  Roben 
Louis  Stevenson.  How  “R.  L.  S.”  would 
have  rejoiced  in  the  automobile  era!— 
Chicago  Daily  Xew-s. 


_A  movement  is  on  foot  to  merge  two 
of  the  largest  mail-order  houses.  If  the 
two  catalogs  are  combined  the  postmen 
will  probably  go  on  strike. — Minneapolit 
.Star. 


In  this  day  of  labor  saving  devices, 
why  doesn’t  someone  invent  a  note  that 
will  renew  itself? — IVorcester  (Mass.) 
Post. 


J 


T^hat  is 


THE  FOURTH 
INGREDIENT”? 


(TVS 

In  every  finished  product  there  is  visible 
evidence  of  three  highly  essential  ingre¬ 
dients:  Experience,  Skill  and  Materials. 

Not  so  apparent  is  the  presence  of  “the 
fourth  ingredient”.  For  the  reason  that 
it  constitutes  the  Code  of  the  Manu¬ 
facturer;  the  ideals  to  which  he  should 
hold;  the  character  he  chooses  to  vest 
in  his  product. 

Besetting  this  “fourth  ingredient”  at 
all  times  is  that  Siren  of  Competition 
— Price.  With  alluring  temptations  of 
Orders,  she  beckons.  The  Manufacturer 
is  placed  in  a  quandary.  To  lower  his 
prices,  he  must  sacrifice  something.  Too 
often  he  succumbs  by  deviating  from 
his  Code. 

C\3 

“A  bit  less  of  quality  here  —  a  whit  less 
of  skill  in  the  finishing  there — no  one 
will  detect  it — why  not  secure  the 
Order?”  He  suppresses  the  “still  small 
voice”  of  his  Code — just  this  one  time. 
But  alas! — the  ideal  once  forsaken,  is 
easier  to  desert  by  further  degrees.  Un¬ 
less  the  Manufacturer  realizes  it,  soon 
his  Code,  the  “fourth  ingredient,”  the 
character  of  his  wares,  becomes  a  myth 
of  better  days. 


Not  merely  as  a  matter  of  Pride,  but 
more  in  the  exercise  of  sound  business 
judgment  for  insurance  of  the  future, 
“the  fourth  ingredient”  in  all  Goss 
products  has  never  been  and  never 
will  be  lowered  in  character,  despite 
all  inducement. 

Instead,  it  is  indelibly  a  provision  of  the 
Goss  Code  that  standards  be  raised 
whenever  the  opportunity  is  presented. 
No  Goss  product  will  ever  be  changed, 
except  to  improve  and  better  it.  Some¬ 
times  a  betterment  reduces  a  price,  but 
never  will  price  reduce  the  quality  of 
a  Goss  product. 

Undeniably  it  requires  courage,  fortitude, 
belief  in  the  future,  to  adhere  at  all 
times  to  so  rigid  a  policy.  But  as  we 
survey  the  results  —  our  remarkable 
growth  and  enviable  international 
standing  today  in  this  old  industry  of 
which  we  are  a  member  forty-tno  years 
you  ng—we  feel  no  trepidation  concern¬ 
ing  the  outcome  in  years  yet  to  be  lived. 

(L^n> 

When  you  ask  us  “What  is  your  fourth 
ingredient?”  we  shall  always  be  able  to 
look  you  straight  in  the  eye. 


THE 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  20,  1  927 


WHAT’S  WHAT  IN  THE  FEATURE  FIELD 


Harold  Matson  Made  M.  EL  of  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate — New 
Historical  Feature  by  Yale  Press — Angelo  Patri 
Writing  Sunday  Feature 


'^HE  McClure  Newspaper  Syndicate 
announced  this  week  the  appointment 
of  Harold  Matson  as  its  managing  edi- 
t  o  r.  Matson 
comes  to  his 
new  post  froom 
the  Eugene  Mac- 
Lean  Features, 

San  Francisco, 
of  which  he 
was  manager. 

However,  he^  is 
not  new  to  New 
Y  o  r  k,  having 
been  there  with 
NEA  S  e  r  vice, 

Inc.,  and  before 
that,  in  1920, 
with  the  publish- 
i  n  g  fi  r  m  o  f 
Thomas  Seltzer,  Inc.,  as  its  production 
manager. 

Matson’s  newspaper  experience  started 
in  San  Francisco  in  1915  with  the 
Chronicle.  In  1917  he  went  upstate  to  be 
editor  of  the  Marysville  Appeal;  from 
(there  to  Hawaii  for  the  Hilo  1  ribimc. 
In  1918  he  joined  the  San  Francisco 
Daily  News,  under  Eugene  MacLean, 
with  whom  he  worked  eight  out  of 
twelve  years. 

After  his  year  with  the  Seltzer  com¬ 
pany  he  returned  to  San  Francisco,  later 
to  be  appointed  editor  of  the  Sacramento 
Star.  He  later  rejoined  NEA  as  man¬ 
ager  of  its  Boston  bureau,  and  from 
there  went  to  San  Francisco  as  manager 
of  NEA’s  Pacific  organization. 

When  Eugene  MacLean  withdrew 
from  NE.V  Service,  of  which  he  was 
.president,  Matson  went  with  him  to  or¬ 
ganize  the  MacLean  Features. 

In  the  Yale  University  Press  Histor¬ 
ical-Commemorative  Feature  Series,  the 
release  for  Sunday,  Sept.  18,  will  be  en¬ 
titled:  “The  ‘Sesqui’  of  Burgoyne’s  De¬ 
feat.” 


Mr.  Edwin  Muller,  Jr.,  treasurer  of  the 
Cosmos  Newspaper  Syndicate,  has  just 
returned  from  Paris  on  the  lie  de  France. 
While  abroad  he  effected  a  reorganization 
of  the  staff  of  the  Paris  Fashion  Service, 


with  tlie  result  that  the  Cosmos  Syndicate 
has  sent  out  notice  to  newspapers  that  the 
signed  articles  from  great  creators  of  the 
nnxie  will  be  supplied  to  papers  regularly, 
as  before,  and  that  certain  other  improve¬ 
ments  in  the  service  have  lieen  made. 

Angelo  Patri,  writer  on  child  training, 
is  preparing  a  new  Sunday  feature  being 
offered  by  the  Bell  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New 
York. 


I'rank  J.  Carniody  is  author  of  the 
new  weekly  aviation  service  being  of¬ 
fered  by  the  Ullman  Feature  Service, 
Washington,  D.  C.  W.  J.  \  oss,  asso¬ 
ciate  editor  of  the  service,  has  returned 
to  his  de.sk  following  a  motor  trjp 
through  \  irginia  and  a  stay  at  Virginia 
Beach. 

Miss  Madeleine  Dauphin,  a  member 
of  the  staff,  who  has  been  in  France  for 
the  past  six  weeks  on  a  business  and 
pleasure  trip,  will  return  the  early  part  of 
September. 

Photographs  are  being  gathered  in 
France  by  the  Famous  Features  Syndi¬ 
cate,  Inc.,  New  York,  to  illustrate  “Ma¬ 
dame  Lupescu’s  Own  Story,”  which  it 
is  now  offering  newspapers. 


Dr.  L.  E.  Bisch,  neuropsychiatrist,  is 
now  writing  for  the  Newspaper  Feature 
Service  Daily  Magazine  Page. 


Eugene  Sheffer  who  does  the  Ask- 
Me-.Miother  Puzzles  for  King  Features 
Syndicate  had  published  on  Aug.  12  his 
“Two-Way  Question  Book”  which  is  a 
combination  of  Ask-Me-.\nother  and 
Cross  Word  Puzzles. 


C.  Hawthorne  of  the  editorial  staff  of 
Newspaper  Feature  Service  has  gone  to 
Nova  Scotia  for  a  short  vacation. 


Chester  Weil,  assistant  service  man¬ 
ager  of  King  F'eatures  S>mdicate,  is  in 
Kansas  City  on  a  business  trip.  Tim 
Beacom,  the  “mechanical  superintendent” 
of  the  King  Features  Syndicate,  recently 
called  on  different  newspapers  in  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  Madison.  Wisconsin, 
and  Peoria  and  Qiicago,  Illinois. 


IIAROI.D  Matson 


BACK  TO  “BOREDOM” 


New  York  Dramatic  Critics  Return  to 
Cover  First  Nights 

New  York  dramatic  critics  returned 
to  their  newspapers  this  week  and  to 
what  they  are  prone  to  call  the  “boredom” 
of  covering  first  nights  in  Broadway  the¬ 
atres.  The  Broadway  season  is  supposed 
to  open  on  Labor  Day,  but  it  has  a  ten¬ 
dency  to  creep  up  on  that  date.  Last  year 
the  opening  was  .^ug.  6  and  this  year  it 
was  Aug.  15. 

The  critics  generally  had  spent  the  dull 
summer  season  brightly.  John  Anderson, 
reviewer  for  the  Netv  York  Evening 
Post,  returned  from  several  months 
abroad,  spent  in  London,  Paris,  and  Flor¬ 
ence.  He  has  written  a  book  on  the  the¬ 
atre  called  “Pieces  of  Eight-Thirty” 
which  will  be  published  Jan.  1. 

Gilbert  Gabriel,  New  York  Sun,  elect¬ 
ed  “King  of  the  Critics”  by  Variety, 
theatrical  weekly,  rested  in  Munich, 
where  he  wrote  a  number  of  short  stories 
for  the  magazines.  Brooks  Atkinson,  New 
York  Tones,  wrote  a  book  on  Thoreau, 
which  is  now  on  the  press,  while  he  was 
vacationing  in  his  native  New  England. 

Alexander  Woollcott,  New  York 
World,  played  hookey  from  the  21st 
showing  of  Ziegfeld’s  Follies,  preferring 
the  quiet  air  of  his  summer  home  on  the 
island  he  owns  in  Vermont.  The  first 
openings  were  reported  for  him  by  Alli¬ 
son  Smith,  who  is  the  wife  of  Russel 
Crouse,  columnist  of  the  New  York  Eve¬ 
ning  Post. 

Percy  Hammond,  New  York  Herald- 
Tribune,  remained  on  his  estate  on  Long 


Island,  during  the  summer,  while  Burns 
Mantle,  .\‘ew  York  Daily  News  and  Chi¬ 
cago  Tribune,  also  .spent  most  of  his  time 
at  his  home  in  Forest  Hills,  Long  Island, 
preparing  his  “Best  Plays  of  1927.” 


DAILY  SHORTENS  NAME 

.\  change  in  name  has  been  announced 
by  the  Saginaw  (Mich)  Nnes  Courier, 
which  will  be  known  as  the  Sagineno 
Daily  Nervs  in  the  future.  News  Courier 
was  adopted  as  a  result  of  a  consolidation 
of  Saginaw  newspapers  several  years 
ago. 


SEifs  i9l0rntn0 

the  leading  newspaper  in  The¬ 
atricals,  Turf,  Finance  and  Mo¬ 
tion  Pictures,  prints  all  of  the 
day’s  worth  while  general  news, 
with  exclusive  features  covered 
by  a  great  staff  of  special  writers. 

It  has  the  largest  professional 
circulation  of  any  newspaper  in 
the  United  States. 


CLEVELAND  SYNDICATE 
MERGER  COMPLETED 


Central  Press,  Johnson  Features  and 
Elditors’  Feature  Service  Combined 
with  V.  V.  McNitt  as  Presi¬ 
dent  and  G.  M. 


V.  \'.  McNitt,  president  of  the  Mc- 
Naught  Syndicate,  Inc.,  New  York,  an¬ 
nounced  this  wek  that  the  merger  of 
Johnson  Features,  Inc.,  New  York,  and 
Editors’  Feature  Service,  Cleveland,  with 
the  Central  Press  .\ssociation  has  been 
completed  in  Cleveland.  new  company 
has  been  organized.  Central  Press  Associ¬ 
ation,  Inc.,  of  which  Mr.  McNitt  is  pres¬ 
ident  and  general  manager.  Other  officers 
and  directing  lieads  of  the  new  company 
are  :  Mary  H.  Rumsey,  vice-president ; 
George  Barr  Baker,  chairman  of  the 
i)oard  of  directors;  H.  W.  Miller,  treas¬ 
urer  ;  F'arris  A.  Flint,  business  manager ; 
Leslie  P.  Eichel,  editor ;  LeRoy  Miller, 
sales  manager;  William  Davy,  pr(xluc- 
tion  manager. 

The  Central  Press  has  taken  over  most 
of  the  features  formerly  handled  by  the 
other  two  services  and  the  new  and  en¬ 
larged  service  is  being  issued  from  the 
former  plant  of  Johnson  Features  in 
Cleveland,  which  was  practically  new  at 
the  time  the  merger  was  first  announced 
last  June.  The  plant  of  Central  Press 
.Association  is  being  maintained  as  a  job 
plant  with  H.  .A.  McNitt,  brother  of  Mr. 
AIcNitt,  in  charge. 

Johnson  Features.  Inc.,  was  organized 
early  in  1925  by  W*.  H.  Johnson,  who  up 
to  that  time  had  been  manager  of  the 
New  York  Herald  Tribune  Syndicate. 

In  January,  1926,  Editors’  Feature  Ser¬ 
vice  was  organized  with  headquarters  in 
Cleveland.  Mr.  Johnson  acted  as  presi¬ 


dent  and  general  manager  of  both  services 
until  his  resignation  in  June. 

In  announcing  completion  of  the  mer¬ 
ger  of  the  three  syndicates,  Mr.  McNitt 
said  it  would  be  the  policy  of  Centr^ 
Press  to  develop  its  own  talent  as  the 
need  arises  and  not  seek  new  staff  mem¬ 
bers  from  other  syndic'ates. 

"There  is  plenty  of  room  for  all  in  the 
syndicate  field,  and  we  do  not  plan  a 
highly  competitive  campaign  for  talent,” 
he  stated. 

Mr.  McNitt  was  in  Cleveland  this 
week  supervising  the  new  service. 

INDIANA  VETERAN  DIES 

Samuel  F.  Winter,  92,  thought  to  be 
the  oldest  newspaper  man  in  Indiana, 
died  at  Peru,  Ind.,  after  78  years  in  the 
newspaper  business.  He  had  served  on 
the  Chicago  Times,  edited  the  Lafayette 
(Ind.)  Journal,  Huntington  Democrat, 
Xenia  (O.)  Jour>ial  and  Peru  Chronicle. 
He  is  survived  by  a  son  and  daughter. 
Funeral  services  were  held  last  Monday 
afternoon.  _ 

WHIFF  OF  THE  SALT  SEA 

News  Men  Dine  on  Board  Isle  de 
France 

New  York  newspaper  and  advertising 
men  were  guests  at  a  dinner  given  by  the 
French  Line  on  board  its  newest  steam¬ 
ship  the  He  de  France,  on  .Aug.  17.  M. 
Mogendre.  the  French  Consul  General, 
Herbert  S.  Houston,  president  of  the 
Cosmos  Newspaper  Syndicate,  and  Henry 
Sell,  editor  of  the  Delineator,  were  speak¬ 
ers.  Clavland  T.  Morgan,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  French  line,  presided. 


.An  eastern  penitentiary  has  installed 
radio  for  its  convicts.  That  settles  it. 
Wt‘11  be  good. — El  Paso  Times. 


Getting  Down 
To  Brass  Tacks 

ON  THE  QUESTION 


WHAT  have  you  to  give  advertisers  who  are 
clamoring  for  more  effective  advertisements? 
Newspaper  men  are  naturally  anxious  to  go 
the  limit  in  order  to  increase  linage  and  still  make  a  fair 
profit,  but  advertisers  want  more  substantial  assistance, 
not  just  data  and  market  reports. 

A  great  majority  of  the  leading  newspapers  have 
installed  the  Ludlow  system  of  composition  for  ads 
and  heads  and  find  it  extremely  effective  in  actually 
improving  the  quality  of  their  advertisements.  An  at¬ 
tractive  appearance  makes  every  ad  more  readable  and 
stimulates  sales.  The  improvement  is  reflected  in  great¬ 
er  advertising  volume  for  the  paper  so  equipped. 


Send  us  a  copy  of  your  paper  today  and  ask  us  how 
the  Ludlow  system  of  composition  can  be  used  to  help 
you  get  more  business. 


Ludlow  typelinesare slug-cast  from  hand-set  matrices  in  sizes 
up  to  72  pt.,  full- width  caps  and  lower-case,  and  even  84 
pt.caps.  Nomachineormoldchanges required. 


LedlowTypograph  Co. 

2032  Clybourn  Avenue,  Chicago 

Boston:  470  Atlantic  Avenue  Atlanta:  41  Marietta  Street 
New  York:  63  Park  Row  San  Francisco:  5  Third  Street 


LUDLOW  QUALITY  SLUG  COMPOSITION 
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Industries  are  taking  on  new  life  in--- 

NEW  ENGLAND  - 

Business  is  certainly  on  the  upgrade  in  New  England.  Mid-Summer  finds  all  the  im¬ 
portant  industries  in  a  very  active  state. 

The  textile  business  is  showing  a  healthy  increase,  due  to  the  increased  demand  for  cot¬ 
ton  cloth.  As  a  result  over  90%  of  the  textile  mills  in  the  Fall  River  district  are  work¬ 
ing  on  full  time  basis,  some  even  running  nights.  Aviation  is  booming,  the  shoe  and 
leather  industry  is  running  steady,  and  a  number  of  idle  plants  are  being  put  into  pro¬ 
duction.  Building  continues  to  hold  up  well. 

The  largest  of  new  industries  to  be  built  in  New  England  at  the  present  time  is  the  four 
million  dollar  plant  of  the  Lawrence  Portland  Cement  Co.,  at  Thomaston,  Me.,  which 
will  open  for  business  the  first  of  the  year. 

Now  is  the  time  for  enterprising  advertisers  to  start  their  campaigns  to  the  consuming 
power  of  this  industrious  community,  for  money  will  be  plentiful  this  fall,  and  retail 
business  will  be  excellent. 

Let  these  Newspapers  listed  below  help  you  get  started.  They  know  the  short  cuts  to 
quick  and  economical  distribution. 


MASSACHUSETTS— Population,  3.1 
Circu¬ 
lation 

’’Attleboro  Sun  . (£)  5,786 

’’Boston  Globe  . (MftE)  886,361 

’’Boston  Globe  . (S)  333.452 

ttBoston  Transcript  . (E)  38.845 

’’Boston  Post  . (M)  394.851 

’’Boston  Post  . (S)  350.687 

’’Pitchburs  Sentinel  (E)  18.069 

’’HaverhiU  Garette  . (E)  16.415 

’’Lynn  Item  . (E)  17,004 

ttLowell  Courier-Citiien  and 

Evening  Leader  ...(MAE)  20.681 

’’New  Bedford  Standard  Mer¬ 
cury  . (MAE)  38.607 

’•New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 

(S)  29.268 

’’North  Adams  Transcript.  (E)  10.427 

”Pitts6old  Eagle  . (E)  18.264 

’’Salem  News  . (E)  81.495 

’’Taunton  Gazette  . (E)  9,414 

’’Worcester  Telegram-Gazette 

(MAE)  99  807 
’’Worcester  Sunday  Telegram 

(S)  58.740 


CONNECTICUT— Population,  1.380,631 
Circu-  2.500 
lation  lines 

’’Bridgeport  Post-Telegram 

(EAM)  44.370  .15 

•’Bridgeport  Post  . (8)  23.171  .10 

’’Hartford  Courant  . (M)  33.017  .09 

’’Hartford  (hrurant  . (8)  58.674  .13 

ttHartford  Times  . (E)  56.077  .13 

’’Middletown  Press  . (E)  8.560  .05 

ttNew  Haven  Kegister.  (EAS)  48.507  .145 

’’New  London  Day . (E)  18.293  .06 

ttNorwlch  Bulletin  . (M)  18.848  .07 

’’Norwalk  Hour  . (E)  6.429  .04 

ttSouth  Norwalk  Sentinel. .  (E)  5.320  .04 

’•Stamford  Advocate . (E)  10.937  .05 

’’Waterbury  Republican-American 

(MAE)  85.834  .08 

‘•Waterbury  Republican. ..  (B)  15.903  .08 

MAINE— Population.  768.014 
’’Portland  Press-Herald  Express. 

Sun  A  Telegram...  (MAE)  59.356  .80 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE— Population,  443.683 
’’Concord  Monitor.Patriot..(E)  5.773  .0375 

ttKeene  Sentinel  . (E)  3.980  .036 

’’Manchester  Union  Leader 

(MAE)  38.585  .15 


RHODE  ISLAND — Population,  604.397 

Circu-  8.500  10.000 

lation  lines  lines 

ttNewport  Daily  Newa....(E)  6.849  .0336  .0293 

’’Pawtucket  Times  . (E)  88.449  .08  .08 

’’Providence  Bulletin  ....(E)  71,443  .  20  (B).87 

•’Providence  Journal  . (M)  38.599  .18  (B).27 

’’Providence  Journal  . (S)  74.009  .80  .80 

’’Providence  News  . (E)  88.081  .08  .08 

’’Providence  Tribune  . (E)  81.168  .10  .09 

•’Westerly  Sun  . (EAS)  5.878  .03  .03 

’’Woonsocket  Call  . (E)  14.880  .05  .05 


VERMONT — Population,  358.488 

’’Barre  Times  . (E)  7.882  .03  .085 

ttBrattleboro  Reformer  ...(E)  3.580  .085  .02 

’’Burlington  Free  Press. ..  (M)  14.265  .05  .05 

’’Rutland  Herald  . (M)  11,816  .05  .05 

ttSt.  Johnstxury  Caledonian- 

Hecord  . (E)  4.061  .03  .08 

”  A.  B.  C,  Publisher's  Statement.  March  31,  1987. 
tt  Government  Statement.  March  31.  1987. 

(B)  Combination  rate  Daily  Journal  and  Eve.  Bnlletin. 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  20,  1  927 


CLAIM  SACCO  CABLES 
ENDANGER  AMERICANS 


American  Association  of  Uraguay  Sends 
Protest  to  U.  S.  Press  Services — 
“Getting  Facts  Only” 

Says  Rose 


Instead,  he  instructed  his  Buenos  Aires 
othce  to  explain  the  situation  to  the 
Protestants,  telling  them  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  press  associations  merely  carried  the 
news  from  Boston  and  expressed  no 
opinions  on  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case. 

The  Associated  Press  replied  by  cable, 
expressing  a  similar  sentiment. 


Citizens  of  the  United  States,  resident 
in  South  America  are  in  danger  because 
of  the  excited  state  of  public  opinion 
aroused  over  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case, 
according  to  cabled  messages.  The 
American  Association  of  Uruguay  cabled 
the  .Associated  Press,  International  News 
Service  and  the  United  Press  as  follows : 

“Montevideo,  Aug.  12,  1927. 

Manager,  International  News  Serv¬ 
ice,  N.  Y. 

Despatches  published  here  accredited 
to  American  press  agencies  are  almost 
entirely  devoted  to  showing  unfavor¬ 
able  aspects  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  and 
are  intlaming  public  opinion  against 
Americans  to  the  great  detriment  of 
American  business  interests  and  en¬ 
dangering  lives  of  innocent  people. 
Stop.  We  cannot  believe  you  realize 
this  fact.  Therefore  we  urge  your  co- 
oi)eration  for  protection  tor  American 
lives  and  interests  abroad  Stop.  This 
same  cable  forwarded  to  Associated 
Press,  United  Press. 

American  Association,  Uruguay.” 

The  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the 
United  States  in  the  Argentine  cabled 
endorsement  of  the  message  from  Uru¬ 
guay. 

The  American  Manufacturers’  Export 
Association,  after  quoting  these  cables, 
wrote  to  the  three  press  association  say¬ 
ing: 

“We  do  not  know  that  anything 
helpful  can  be  done,  but  we  would 
appreciate  any  views  in  connection 
with  the  subject  of  Overseas  News 
Service  which  would  in  any  way  pal¬ 
liate  these  situations  which  occur  with 
more  or  less  intensity  from  time  to 
time.” 

International  News  Service  replied  to 
Roy  G.  Owens,  Secretary,  as  follows : 

“It  is  disquieting  to  learn  that  agita¬ 
tion  over  the  Sacco-Vanzetti  case  has 
reached  such  proportions  that  it  en¬ 
dangers  Americans  abroad.  It  is 
equally  disquieting  to  realize  that  it 
has  endangered  the  lives  of  citizens  at 
home. 

‘T  do  not  see,  however,  that  the 
American  press  associations  can  do 
anything  to  remedy  the  situation. 
Professing,  as  we  do,  to  tell  both  at 
home  and  abroad  simply  the  facts, 
without  suppression,  distortion  or 
adornment,  it  would  be  utterly  immor¬ 
al  for  us  to  tamper  with  the  news,  even 
in  the  interests  of  our  own  personal 
safety  or  the  .safety  of  others. 

“I  suspect  that  the  temper  of  foreign 
radicals  has  been  lashed  into  a  fury 
more  effectively  by  the  editorial  com¬ 
ment  and  misplaced  headline  emphasis 
of  their  newspapers  than  it  has  by-  the 
sober  recital  of  facts  the  .American 
news  agencies,  keenly  aware  of  their 
responsibility,  have  transmitted  abroad. 

Very  truly  yours. 

M.\rc  .a.  Rose. 

Executive  Alanager.” 

T.  H.  Furay,  vice-president  in  charge 
of  foreign  news,  of  the  United  Press,  did 
not  answer  the  cable  of  protest  direct. 


BUILDINGS 
PLANT  LAYOUTS 
PRODUCTION 
OPERATION 

An  on^nization  specializing  solely  in  news¬ 
paper  building  design,  manufacturing  and  pro¬ 
duction  problems. 

S.  P.  WESTON 

Newspaper  Buildings 
Plant  Layouts 
Praduction,  Operation 

420  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York 


TWO  PUBLISHERS  FINED 
FOR  CONTEMPT 


Huntington,  Ind.,  Men  Printed  Annex¬ 
ation  Ordinance  Through  Care¬ 
lessness  They  Tell 
Judge 


Publishers  of  the  Huntington  (Ind.) 
Herald  and  Huntington  Press  were  lined 
$10  each  for  contempt  of  court  last  Satur¬ 
day  on  a  charge  of  violating  a  restraining 
order  to  prevent  the  legal  publication  of 
an  ordinance  annexing  College  Park,  a 
suburb.  The  violation  was  alleged  to 
have  been  through  carelessness.  The  de¬ 
fendants  were  Walter  H.  Ball,  publisher 
of  the  Herald,  and  -A.  J.  Wilhelm,  pub¬ 
lisher  of  the  Press. 

Judge  Sumner  Kenner  of  Circuit  Court 
issued  the  restraining  order  on  the  peti¬ 
tion  of  residents  of  College  Park,  who 
are  almost  unanimous  in  their  opposition 
to  the  annexation  project.  The  notices 
had  been  published  before  and  according 
to  attorneys  if  published  the  final  time  they 
would  make  anne.xation  legal.  The  day 
after  the  judge  issued  the  order  both 
papers  carrieel  the  notices,  afterwards 
declaring  through  error. 

The  suit  of  C.  W.  H.  Bangs,  attorney 
for  College  Park,  against  the  city  will  be 
heard  .Aug.  22.  A  remonstrance  delays 
the  annexation  until  after  the  hearing. 


SAVING  SYMPHONY  ORCHESTRA 

The  Cliieago  Daily  Xezes  has  taken  the 
lead  in  an  effort  to  save  the  Chicago 
Symphony  Orchestra  from  being  aban¬ 
doned  as  the  result  of  a  wage  dispute. 
The  newspaper,  with  its  own  gift  of 
$5.0(X).  started  receiving  contributions 
toward  a  $30.(X)0  fund  from  which  the 
musicians  arc  to  receive  an  additional  $10 
each  week,  an  increase  over  which  they 
have  been  deadlocked  for  weeks. 

COMPLETES  NOVEL  IN  JAIL 

Leonard  Cline,  former  reporter  on  the 
Xe7v  York  World,  has  completed  his 
latest  novel.  The  Dark  Chamber,  much 
<ff  which  was  written  in  jail  at  Hartford. 
Conn.  He  was  indicted  two  months  ago 
for  the  first  degree  murder  in  connection 
with  the  death  of  his  friend.  Wilfred 
Irwin,  at  Mansfield.  Conn.,  May  16.  The 
novel  has  a  character  named  WiPred 
Hough  who  commits  suicide. 


(Obituary 

JOHN  P.  CHRISTY,  90,  for  11  years 
d  business  manager  of  the  Keokuk  (la.) 
Constitution  and  for  eight  years  foreman 
of  the  Keokuk  Gate  City  company’s  job 
plant,  died  .Aug.  11  in  Cedar  Rapids 
where  he  had  made  his  home  since  his 
retirement  several  years  ago.  He  began 
as  a  printer  at  the  age  of  15  and  for 
over  four  decades  w'as  associated  with 
pioneer  newspapers  in  Iowa.  Two 
daughters  survive. 

George  C.  Morg.\nsterx,  47,  for  20 
years  an  Oklahoma  newspaper  man  and 
oil  editor  of  the  Tulsa  Daily  World,  died 
recently.  Morganstern  is  credited  with 
first  having  applied  the  name  “Pussy¬ 
foot”  to  William  W.  “Pussyfoot”  Johns¬ 
ton,  noted  prohibitionist. 

.Albert  Wy.vtt,  60,  journalist,  lecturer 
and  at  one  time  consul  in  Australia,  died 
recently  in  a  hospital  at  Houston,  Tex. 
where  he  lived.  Wyatt,  whom  rheuma¬ 
tism  had  made  a  cripple,  had  travelled 
around  the  world  more  than  once  in 
quest  of  health.  Besides  work  with  the 
.Associated  Press  and  on  New  York  and 
San  Francisco  ixipers,  he  had  done  serv¬ 
ice  for  the  Ceylon  (India)  Observer  and 
other  foreign  papers. 

Dr.  S.  W.  Moorehe.vd.  78,  for  many 
years  editor  of  the  Keokuk  (la.)  Gale 
City,  twice  mayor  and  former  member 
of  the  faculty  of  the  old  Keokuk  Medical 
College,  died  -Aug.  11  following  an  at¬ 
tack  of  paralysis. 

Epdie  Bickers,  36,  former  press  fore¬ 
man  of  the  Tulsa  (Okla.)  Tribune,  died 
last  week. 

D.win  H.  Morehe.vd,  for  many  years  a 
writer  of  poems  for  newspaper  services, 
died  recently  at  Bridgeport,  Conn.  He 
formerly  lived  in  LTica,  N.  Y.  One  of 
his  last  verses  appeared  in  the  Poston 
Transeript  about  two  weeks  ago.  Mr. 
Morehead  was  62  years  old. 

R.wmon'd  J.  Fish,  pressman  with  the 


Roehesler  Demoerat  and  Chroniele,  liied 
.Aug.  11.  in  his  home  at  Sea  Breeze. 

Edwin  J.  Pilkington,  23,  of  the  edi¬ 
torial  staff,  IVinnipeg  Tribune,  was 
drowned  recently  in  York  Lake,  near 
A'orkton,  Sask.,  when  the  canoe  in  which 
he  was  riding  overturned. 

Mrs.  M.  .a.  Cvtler,  wife  of  O.  W. 
Cutler,  newspaper  publisher  of  Niagara 
Falls  and  Lockport,  N.  Y.,  died  recently 
from  the  effects  of  a  cerebral  hemorrhage. 

John  Theodule  Vincent,  82,  at  the 
time  of  his  retirement  a  few  years  ago 
a  member  of  the  composing  room  staff  of 
the  Boston  (Mass.)  Globe,  died  recently 
at  his  home  at  Somerville  after  a  short 
illness. 

WiLLi.xM  B.  Ci-.XRK,  86,  chairman  oi 
the  board  of  directors  of  the  Aetna  Fire 
Insurance  Company,  whose  father  was  for 
several  years  publisher  of  the  Hartford 
(Conn.)  Courant,  died  at  his  home  in 
Hartford  Aug.  6.  Mr.  Clark  workeil  o  ■ 
the  Courant  several  years  before  entering 
the  insurance  business. 

M.xtthew  Morris  Howland,  for 
several  years  an  editorial  writer  on  the 
Providence  (R.  I.)  Journal  and  Bulletin, 
died  at  his  home  in  Jacksonville,  Fla., 
Aug.  1  at  the  age  t)f  77.  His  brother, 
Richard  S.  Howland,  former  editor  of  the 
Journal,  survives  him. 

E.  W.  McTagg.xrt,  33,  formerly  of  the 
editorial  staff,  Vancouver  Province,  and 
latterly  editor  of  the  Vernon  (B.  C.) 
A'ctc’j,  died  in  Vancouver  recently. 

John  H.  Longfellow,  55,  a  member  of 
the  editorial  staff  of  the  Seattle  (Wash.) 
Daily  Journal  of  Commerce,  died  sudden¬ 
ly  of  heart  trouble  Wednesday,  August  3. 
For  many  years  Mr.  Longfellow  was 
editor  of  the  Pacific  Builder  and  Engineer 
of  Seattle.  He  had  been  on  the  Journal 
of  Commerce  staff  for  four  years. 

James  .A.  Suit,  aged  57  years,  a  former 
Washington  newspaperman,  died  in  the 
hospital  of  the  National  Soldiers’  Home, 
at  Hampton.  Va.,  .Aug.  13. 
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MAGAZINE  MEETING  SEPT.  20-21 

The  National  Publishers  .Association 
has  announced  Sept.  20-21  as  the  dates  for 
its  eighth  annual  convention  at  Buckwood 
Inn.  Shawnee-on-Delaware.  Pa.  .Arthur 
J.  Baldwin  of  the  McGraw-Hill  Company 
is  president  of  the  group. 
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195,000 Daily 
425,000 Sunday 

ni^^The  kindest »  «  » 

^  home-dinivered 
circulation  of  a 
anij  paper  in  its 
territoni  r/  n  o  it 


THE  MIRROR  DELIVERY  TO  YOU 
AS  AN  ADVERTISER 

This  then  is  what  The  Mirror  offers  to  you: 

Daily  Contact  in  the  Home 

City  families .  12,625 

City  consumers .  53,908 

Elxclusive  city  consumers .  40,565 

Outer  families . 12,370 

Outer  consumers  .  56,655 

Elxclusive  outer  consumers  .....  46,980 

Total  families .  24^995 

Total  consumers . 110,563 

Total  exclusive  consumers .  87,545 

Such  a  universal  acceptance  of  The  Mirror  throughout  the  trade 
area  gfives  reason  (or  an  inspection  of  circulation  methods.  Ex¬ 
amine  the  ABC  report.  The  auditors  show  that  no  premiums  or 
contests  were  used;  canvassers  were  not  employed;  clubbing  offers 
were  not  permitted;  no  artificial  stimulus  had  any  part  in  securing 
this  audience  for  Mirror  advertisers.  The  paper  is  bought  on  merit, 
because  the  family  demands  it. 

Clearly  it  dominates  the  inviting  Altoona  market  so  far  as  home 
coverage  is  concerned. 

THE  ALTOONA  MIRROR 
Altoona,  Pa. 


Business  Direct 


Fred  G.  Pearce,  Adv.  Mgr. 
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Get  in  touch  with  the  impulses  that  originate 
each  week  in  the  columns  of 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

The  Newspaper  and  Advertising  Man’s  NEWS  paper 

Impulses  that  are  making  themselves  felt  in  better 
informed,  more  efficient,  more  alert  newspaper  and 
advertising  men  wherever  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  is 
regularly  read. 


And  do  it  NOW 

while  you  can  get  with  your  subscription  one  of  the  very 
few  copies  left  of  the  1927  edition  of  EDITOR  &  PUB¬ 
LISHER’S  International  Year  Book. 

This  is  a  service  without  a  parallel  in  the  whole  range  of 
business  paper  publishing,  and  one  that  you  are  sure  to 
appreciate,  enjoy,  profit  by  and  USE  throughout  the  year. 

This  Coupon  will  bring  you  into  the 

Editor  &  Publisher  family  at  once. 


A  hearty  welcome  awaits  you — both  on  our  subscription  list  and  in  our  offices. 
Suite  1700,  Times  Building,  New  York.  When  in  the  city  and  in  the  neighborhood 
of  Times  Square,  drop  in  and  use  the  facilities  we  have  provided  for  the  comfort  and 
convenience  of  our  good  friends. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 

Suite  1700,  Times  Building, 

Broadway  at  42nd  St.,  New  York.  N.  Y. 

Send  me  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER  every  week  for  a  year,  starting  with  the  next  issue,  and  including  with  my  subscription 
the  INTERNATIONAL  YEAR  BOOK  and  the  MARKET  GUIDE  as  they  are  published  during  the  term  of  my  subscription. 


Enclosed  is  S . . . 
in  full  pavTnent. 


I  shall  remit  the  subscription  price  on 
receipt  of  your  bill,  in  10  days  or  so. 


Local  Address 


fBusiness  Connection 


Title  or  Position . 


Important  confidenial  information  for  our  own  files  only.) 

SUBSCRIPTION  RATES;  $4  per  year — $4.50  in  Canada,  $5  in  Foreign  Countries.  Shorter  terms  in  proportion. 
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WOMEN  IN  ADVERTISING  AND  JOURNAUSM 

In  a  Woman  Reporter’s  Hope  Chest;  lone  Quinby  Lifts  the  Lid — A 
Bus  Ride  Into  Moviedom — Miss  Crosby  to 
Edit  the  Bostonian 


BUILDING  NEWSPAPER  CIRCULATION 

Stimulating  Friendships  Between  Carriers  and  Readers — Salt  Lake  City 
Deseret  News  Extends  Truck  Service — Three  Days  in 
Jail  for  Stealing  Three  Papers 


TONE  QUINBV,  reporter  and  feature 
writer  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
opened  the  lid  of  her  hope  chest  the  other 
day,  and  per¬ 


mitted  a  peek  at 
the  contents.  In¬ 
side  were  gifts 
from  people  she 
has  interviewed 
as  a  newspaper 
woman — a  knitted 
wash  cloth  from 
an  old  lady  of 
103  who  helped 
her  get  her  start 
in  new  spaper 
work;  a  luncheon 
set  made  by  a 
girl  “lifer”  at  lost  Oi  inby 

Joliet  peniten¬ 
tiary,  and  many  others. 

Miss  Quinby  has  been  on  the  Post  for 
the  past  six  years.  She  has  also  written 
for  the  Consolidated  Press  and  for  True 
Confessions.  At  present  she  is  working 
on  a  novel. 

Miss  Quinby ’s  first  interview  was  with 
the  old  lady  of  103.  She  had,  after  many 
attempts,  convinced  \\ .  A.  Washburne, 
cit\  editor  of  the  Post,  that  she  was 
worth  a  trial  at  least,  and  he  gave  her 
the  feature  assignment.  She  got  the 
story  and  made  a  friend  of  the  old  lady 
and  her  start  as  a  news  writer. 

Before  joining  the  Post  she  worked 
as  stenographer  for  a  manufacturing  con¬ 
cern  and  as  an  advertising  copy  writer. 


editor  of  the  ll'orcesler  (Mass.)  Te/e- 
gram.  has  been  made  managing  editor 
of  The  Bostonian,  a  new  magazine  to 
be  published  at  Boston,  Mass. 


Mrs.  Qiarles  L.  Hobart,  wife  of  C, 
L.  Hobart,  editor  of  the  Holden  (Mo,) 
Progress  and  president  of  the  Missouri 
Press  Association,  is  touring  Europe  and 
meeting  personally  for  the  first  time 
friends  of  30  years  acquaintance, 

W  hile  still  Miss  Julia  Stewart  Tripp 
of  Topeka,  Kan.,  she  became  interested 
in  N’olapuk,  then  a  new  international  lan¬ 
guage  invented  by  Prof.  Johann  Scheyler 
of  Germany.  This  was  in  1892.  She 
became  interested  enough  to  keep  up  a 
corresjiondence  with  19  persons  in  China, 
.\ustria,  Italy,  Switzerland.  Bcihemia, 
1-Vance,  Belgium  and  Holland.  Ten 
students  kept  up  a  correspondence  with 
her  until  her  marriage  to  Charles  Ho¬ 
bart  in  1902. 

Since  that  time  one,  Douwe  van  der 
Sluis,  of  Alemelo,  Holland,  a  musician 
and  school  teacher,  kept  up  the  corre¬ 
spondence.  Later  he  mastered  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  and  in  later  years  used 
this  altogether, 

.\  year  after  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hobart 
were  married  Van  Der  Sluis  married. 
\\  hen  a  son  was  born  to  the  Dutch 
family  he  was  named  Julius  after  Mrs. 
Hobart.  She  has  never  seen  her  friends 
until  this  summer.  The  boy,  now  a 
man  of  23,  is  assistant  manager  of  a 
siiinning  mill  in  Holland. 


W'heii  Miss  Dorothy  Fowler  left  her 
desk  in  a  Toronto  newspaper  office  as 
usual  one  night  at  five  o’clock,  and 
boarded  the  customary  bus  for  her  home, 
she  did  not  know  that  fame  and  for¬ 
tune  were  waiting  for  her  in  that  bus. 
But  this  is  just  what  happened,  and  as 
a  result  of  that  bus  ride  she  has  been 
chosen  to  play  the  star  part  in  the  first 
all-Canadian  historical  motion  picture 
“The  Policing  of  the  Plains,"  which  is 
being  directed  by  A.  D.  Kean, 

So  interested  was  the  director’s  daugh¬ 
ter,  Miss  Louise  Kean,  when  she  saw 
Miss  Fowler  in  the  bus  that  .she  asked 
the  young  man  whom  she  had  seen  talk¬ 
ing  with  Miss  Fowler  for  her  name  and 
address,  and  it  was  upon  her  later  sug¬ 
gestion  that  Miss  Fowler  was  sent  for 
to  come  to  Trenton,  Ont.,  where  in  the 
Ontario  Government  studio  the  film  is 
being  made. 

“She  has  proved  a  wonderful  screen 
type,  and  will  make  a  big  hit  in  the 
picture,”  says  Mr.  Kean.  Miss  Fowler 
disclaims  all  previous  screen  ambitions, 
and  said  that  her  selection  as  a  leading 
lady  had  come  as  a  complete  surprise  to 
her. 

Miss  Katherine  T.  Crosby,  formerly 
special  writer  and  later  women’s  page 


PUBLISHERS 

This  successful  circulation  building  organi¬ 
zation  has  instituted  a  new  series  which 
will  interest  publishers  desiring  additional 
circulation  of  a  sound  character  which  can 
be  secured  under  the  direction  of  their  own 
circulation  manager. 

If  desired  we  will  conduct  a  thorough  pre¬ 
liminary  survey  of  your  territory,  which 
will  indicate  the  number  of  potential  sub¬ 
scribers  available. 

We  will  formulate  a  plan  for  a  campaign 
—one  to  conform  with  your  local  conditions. 
We  will  furnish  you  intelligent,  energetic 
subscription  salesmen  with  years  of  actual 
ezperience  in  the  sale  of  sound,  PER¬ 
MANENT  circulation. 

Briefly,  we  will  tell  you  how  to  get  addi¬ 
tional  circulation  and  furnish  you  with  the 
toots  to  get  it. 

And  remember,  everything  handled  by  your 
own  circulation  manager  without  overbur¬ 
dening  his  department. 

Wire  or  write  immediately  for  complete 
details. 

F.  J.  Marks  Circulation  Service 

614  Park  Bldg.  —  Cleveland,  Ohio 


Miss  Harriet  E.  Fisher,  for  six  years 
advertising  manager  of  the  Diiim-Taft 
Dry  Goods  Store,  Columbus,  O.,  has  be¬ 
come  account  executive  for  the  Miller- 
Knopf  -Advertising  -Agency  at  Columbus. 
She  is  a  graduate  of  Ohio  State  Uni¬ 
versity. 

Miss  Jennie  Owens,  for  several  vears 
a  columnist  and  writer  for  the  El  Do¬ 
rado  (Kan.)  Times,  has  resigned  to  be¬ 
come  city  editor  of  the  Junction  City, 
(Kan.)  Daily  Union. 

Mrs.  Otis  Carl  Williams,  formerly  a 
reporter  for  the  IVorcester  (Mass.) 
Telegram,  has  entered  broadcasting  work 
with  the  Telegram-Gazette’s  radio  plant. 
Station  WT-AG.  Mrs.  Williams  who 
was  Miss  Alice  Stevens,  is  wife  of  the 
national  advertising  manager  of  the 
Telegram. 


Miss  Laura  French,  for  many  years 
connected  with  the  Emporia  Gazette  as 
assistant  to  William  Allen  White,  lias 
been  named  associate  editor  of  the  Kan- 
s(Kf  Fedcrationist,  official  organ  of  the 
Kansas  Federation  of  women’s  clubs. 


Sales  Service 
of  Books 
in  Switzerland 

Important  Swiss  firm  of 
jiublishers  with  private  and 
trade  connections  (on  com¬ 
mission)  would  undertake 
distribution  o  f  editions 
througfhout  Switzerland. 

Apply  No.  W  6173  X 
Publicitas. 

Geneva,  Switzerland 


''T'HE  Dallas  (Tex.)  Dispatch,  follows 
^  the  plan  of  stimulating  a  personal 
friendship  between  its  route  carriers  and 
in  this  way  better  holds  its  subscribers. 
When  there  is  a  change  in  route  carriers 
tlie  readers  concerned  are  notified  of 
this  fact  by  a  circular  letter  and  at  the 
same  time  the  new  carrier  is  introduced 
to  them  by  name,  along  with  a  few 
words  about  him. 

A  recent  letter  of  this  kind  reads  in 
part : 

“  ‘The  King  Has  -Abdicated — Long  Live 
the  King.’ 

“The  ’King’  of  route  carriers — Kelly 
Carraway — ofttimes  called  ‘Red,’  has 
been  given  a  well  earned  promotion. 
Kelly  has  been  made  district  manager 
with  thirty-seven  routes  under  his  charge. 

“Now  comes  Kelly’s  successor. 

“-A  mighty  good  boy  with  a  record  al¬ 
most  equal  to  that  of  Kelly.  He  can’t 
give  better  service  than  Kelly.  That’s 
impossible.  But  you  will  find  it  just  as 
good.” 

“Roy,  Kelly,  and  the  Dallas  Dispatch 
hope  for  a  continuation  of  your  good 
business.” 

So  successful  has  the  truck  service 
proved  to  the  Salt  Lake  City  Deseret 
Xeu’s  as  an  aid  to  the  circulation  depart¬ 
ment  in  getting  papers  into  the  country- 
towns,  that  the  service  has  now  been 
extended  to  towns  in  Cache  Valley,  Utah, 
about  130  miles  from  Salt  Lake  City. 

The  Deseret  News  tied  up  with  the 
visit  of  Colonel  Lindbergh,  noted  flier, 
by  giving  a  life  of  Lindbergh  to  any  boy 
or  girl  who  secured  a  news  subscription 
to  the  paper. 

Stealing  newspapers  from  a  box  main¬ 
tained  for  readers  of  the  Indianapolis 
Star  proved  costly  for  Dale  Thompson, 
18  years  old,  of  Indianapolis  and  Del¬ 
bert  Good,  18  years  old,  of  Plainfield, 
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when  they  were  convicted  in  Indian¬ 
apolis  Municipal  court  last  week. 
Thompson,  who  had  taken  two  papers, 
was  sentenced  to  two  days  in  jail,  and 
Good,  who  took  three,  received  three 
days  as  penalty.  Each  also  was  fined  $1. 

The  .-llbany  (N.  Y.)  Times-Union  lus 
changed  its  final  edition  from  an  8  p.  m. 
roll  to  6.  Racing,  baseball  and  other 
sport  and  spot  news  are  featured. 

The  Chicago  Tribune  is  making  a  daily 
av\-ard  of  $10  to  members  of  the  Chj. 
cago  Cubs  team  for  exceptional  services 
in  the  team’s  fight  for  the  championship 
pennant  in  the  National  League.  Tht 
Tribune  also  makes  a  weekly  award  oi 
merchandise  to  the  player  doing  the  most 
meritorious  work  for  that  period  oi 
time. 

A  crowd  estimated  at  80,000  witnessed 
the  sixth  annual  water  carnival  of  'Trib¬ 
une  -Aug.  14  in  the  Lincoln  Park  lagcon. 
Spectators  lined  the  banks  of  the  lagoon 
on  both  sides  for  a  mile  and  saw  George 
Young,  winner  of  the  Wrigley  Catalina 
river  swim,  in  action. 

The  Moline  (Ill.)  Dispatch  was  host 
to  100  carriers  at  the  Boy  Scout  camp 
near  Silvis,  Ill.,  Wednesday,  Aug.  10,  and 
carriers  from  nearly  a  dozen  rural  com¬ 
munities  served  by  the  pajwr  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  the  party.  A  special  street  car 
carried  the  boys  from  the  Dispatch  of¬ 
fice  to  the  camp  where  an  athletic  pro¬ 
gram.  games  and  contests  were  staged. 
Leonard  Barland,  IDispatch  circulation 
manager,  was  in  charge  of  the  party. 

Charles  K.  Blasser,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  York  (Pa.)  Dispatch,  is  get¬ 
ting  local  clergymen  to  contribute  “A 
Message  to  the  Boys,”  which  he  is  pu^ 
lishing  in  The  Hustler,  a  monthly  he  is¬ 
sues  for  his  carriers. 
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MRS.  PULITZER  LEAVES 

estate  to  her  sons 

Ralph,  Joseph  and  Herbert  Bequeathed 
Residuary  Estate  in  Will  Filed  for 
Probate  This  Week — Serrants  and 
Charities  Also  Remembered 


The  will  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Pulitzer,  widow 
of  the  founder  of  the  Xew  York  It 'or/d, 
hied  for  probate  this  week,  leaves  her 
residuary  estate  of  unannounced  value  to 
her  three  sons,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  editor  of 
the  Xew’  York  World,  Herbert  Pulitzer, 
who  is  now  directing  the  A'ctt’  York 
Evening  ll'orld;  and  Joseph  Pulitzer, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  St.  Louis 
Post-Dispatch.  This  included  all  the 
stock  Mrs.  Pulitzer  held  in  the  Pulitzer 
Publishing  Company  of  St.  Louis,  pub¬ 
lishers  of  the  Post-Dispatch. 

Mrs.  Pulitzer,  who  died  July  29  at 
Deauville,  France,  bequeath^  $30,000 
outright  to  Ralph  Pulitzer,  who,  with 
Jose^  Pulitzer  and  John  G.  Xlilburn 
of  Manhasset,  are  named  executors  and 
trustees.  The  will,  dated  Jan.  6  last,  was 
filed  by  Carter,  Ledyard  &  Milburn,  at¬ 
torneys. 

The  publisher’s  widow  left  real  estate 
worth  "more  than  $10,000"  and  personal 
property  of  like  estimate.  To  her  com¬ 
panion,  Maud  Macarow,  Mrs.  Pulitzer 
left  $10,000  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  possible 
and  made  her  the  beneficiary  of  a  trust 
fund  of  $190,000  provided  she  was  in  the 
deceased’s  service  at  the  time  of  death. 
The  interest  of  this  trust  fund  will  be 
paid  to  her  during  life  and  all  but  $5,000 
will  pass  equally  to  the  sons  of  Mrs. 
Pulitzer  upon  the  beneficiary’s  death,  she 
being  empowered  to  dispose  of  the  $5,000 
in  her  own  will. 

Mrs.  Pulitzer  bequeathed  $10,000  each 
to  the  New  York  Post  Graduate  Medical 
School  for  its  Children’s  Ward,  and  to 
the  New  York  .Association  for  the  Blind. 
These  were  the  only  legacies  to  insti¬ 
tutions.  Six  servants  in  the  Pulitzer 
household  for  ‘‘at  least  two  years”  re¬ 
ceive  $1,000  each. 

The  will  devotes  considerable  space  to 
the  enumerations  of  gifts  of  art  works, 
valuable  laces  and  jewels  to  the  testa¬ 
trix’s  children  and  grandchildren. 

Ralph  Pulitzer  is  to  get  ail  the  Chi¬ 
nese  porcelain,  books,  furniture  and  other 
effects,  excepting  his  mother’s  Whistler 
etchings  and  a  picture  of  a  flock  of  sheep 
by  Rosa  Bonheur;  his  own  portrait  by 
Chartrain,  his  father’s  portrait  by  Sar- 
grot,  picture  of  “.An  Old  Woman  Chop¬ 
ping  Onions”  by  Gerald  Dow,  the  painted 
canvas  ceiling  in  the  small  drawing  room 
at  No.  7  East  73rd  Street  and  all  other 
painting  in  said  house  “except  those  left 
to  others ;  an  Italian  silver  ewer  and  plat¬ 
ter,  emerald  and  pearl  necklace,  silver 
gilt  toilet  set  and  my  old  Saxe  table  deco¬ 
ration  consisting  of  seven  pieces.” 

Joseph  Pulitzer  inherits  a  diamond 
tiara,  two  pearls  and  a  diamond  bracelet; 
a  bust  of  his  father  by  Rodin,  picture  of 
‘‘.An  Old  Woman”  by  Dinner,  “Portrait 
of  a  Young  Clergyman”  by  Lawrence 
ind  a  portrait  of  his  father  by  Bonnat 
Herbert  Pulitzer  is  left  a  diamond 
brooch,  all  old  English  silver,  jewelry  he 
had  given  his  mother,  a  silver  gilt  tea 
set  and  two  pearls,  and  Mrs.  Pulitzer’s 
entire  collection  of  Whistler  etchings,  his 
father’s  portrait  by  Horowitz,  his  moth¬ 
er’s  portrait  by  Eichbaum  and  her  death 
mask  of  Napoleon. 

Mrs.  Edith  P.  Moore  of  No.  7  East 
96th  Street,  the  decedent’s  daughter,  gets 
jewelry,  silverware  and  the  “sugar  Ixiwls 
which  belonged  to  my  grandmother.  Har- 
riette  Worthington;  my  flounce  of  point 
d’Angleterre  lace  arid  my  entire  collection 
of  laces  except  those  otherwise  be¬ 
queathed.” 

^  Airs.  Constance  P.  Elmslie  of  Colorado 
Springs.  Col.,  is  left  jewelry,  a  set  of 
lace,  a  corsage  ornament  containing  three 
large  diamonds,  and  the  following  paint¬ 
ings;  picture  of  a  Dutch  landscape  by  von 
Couveur,  picture  of  a  little  girl  by  Bon¬ 
nat,  a  market  scene  in  Hungary  by  Pet- 
terkoffer  and  of  a  woman  by  Martin 
Shea. 

Mrs.  Gladys  Mann  Pulitzer  of  the  73rd 
Street  address,  and  Mrs.  Elizabeth  E. 


Pulitzer,  of  Clayton,  Mo.,  daughters-in- 
law,  inherit  jewelry,  Ralph  Pulitzer,  Jr., 
of  Manhasset,  a  grandson,  receives  a 
portrait  of  himself  by  Lydia  Emmett, 
Rosa  Bonheur’s  picture  of  “A  Flock  of 
Sheep,”  all  Whistler  lithographs  aixl  a 
picture  of  “A  Girl  Knitting,”  by  Millet. 

Kate  Davis  Pulitzer,  a  granddaughter, 
also  of  Clayton,  Mo.,  was  bequeath^  the 
widow’s  portrait  by  Sargent,  antique 
silver  and  silver  gilt,  a  China  set.  a  silver 
teapot  and  sugar  bowls  which  belonged 
to  Mrs.  Pulitzer’s  grandmother.  When 
she  attains  the  age  of  twenty-live,  the 
granddaughter  is  to  receive  two  long 


diamond  chains.  Eleanor  Wickham  Pul¬ 
itzer,  aiwther  granddaughter,  gets  a  piece 
of  Point  de  Venise  lace  aixl  three  silver 
gilt  books  by  Lamarie. 

The  Museum  of  .Art  of  St.  Louis  is  be¬ 
queathed  “my  largest  and  finest  set  of  old 
Venise  Point  de  Rose  lace.” 

Marie  A.  Macarow  receives  “my 
second  largest  brooch  and  a  diamond 
bracelet  set  with  three  diamoiKis.” 


JOINS  A.  N.  P.  A. 

The  Eugene  (Ore.)  Guard  lias  been 
elected  to  membership  in  the  .American 
Newspaper  Publishers  .Association. 


PUBUSHER’S  HOME  LOOTED 

Brooklyn  Standard  Union  President 
Robbed  of  $2,000  in  Gifts 

The  home  of  Joseph  I.  Early,  presi¬ 
dent  and  treasurer  of  the  Brooklyn  (N. 
Y.)  Standard  Union,  was  ransacked  late 
last  Saturday  night  by  thieves  who 
entered  his  apartment  and  escaped  with 
about  $2,000  worth  of  wedding  presents, 
silver  plate,  and  jewelry. 

Mr.  Early  discovered  the  robbery  upon 
entering  his  home  early  last  Sunday  morn¬ 
ing,  after  a  visit  to  SchriHUi  Lake,  N.  A'. 


EYESTRAIN  ENDS . . . 


The  British  delegation  of  trade-union 
representatives,  who  came  here  on 
Tuesday  at  the  invitation  of  “The  Lon¬ 
don  Daily  Mail”  to  study  reasons  for 
the  disparity  between  the  high  wages 
and  prosperous  living  conditions  of  the 
American  worker  and  their  own  lower 
wage  standards,  gained  considerable 
light  in  a  tour  of  several  industrial 
establishments  in  Brooklyn  yesterday. 

They  were  curious  to  know  how  it 
was  that  the  average  wage  of  the 
American  toiler  virtually  doubled  that 
of  his  British  brother,  and  how  it  was 
possible  for  industries  here  to  offer 
such  fat  envelopes  to  their  employees 
and  at  the  same  time  compete  success¬ 
fully  in  world  markets. 

After  a  study  of  the  Brooklyn  Edison 
plant  and  the  factory  methods  of  tne 
Mergenthaler  Linotype  Company  in 
Brooklyn,  the  delegates  remarked  that 
one  of  the  vital  reasons  for  the  dis¬ 
parity  was  that  the  American  worker 
was  capable  of  producing  and  actually 
did  produce  more  than  the  British 
toiler  in  a  given  time. 

This  he  was  enabled  to  do,  they 
learned,  because  of  the  high  Standards 
of  efficiency  Obtaining  here,  mass  pro¬ 
duction  methods,  the  utter  perfection 
of  orgamzSition  for  which  the  American 
industrialist  seems  always  to  be  striv¬ 
ing,  and  labor-saving  devices  evident 
on  every  hand. 

The  comments  of  the  delegates  were 
voiced  by  Sir  Percival  Phillips,  special  I 
correspondent  of  “The  Dally  Mail,” 
Fenton  MaePherson,  of  the  same  news¬ 
paper,  and  William  Mosses,  J.  P.,  who 
had  a  prominent  part  in  the  British 
Labor  Ministry  during  the  war. 

Mr.  MaePherson  also  noted  that  the 
welfare  facilities  offered  by  the  Ameri¬ 
can  plant  were  much  more  elaborate 
than  in  England  and  that  equipment 
and  quarters  were  more  beneficial. 
‘This  was  evidently  the  result,  he  ob¬ 
served,  of  the  frequent  scrapping  of 
plants  here  to  make  way  for  expansion 
and  development.  His  countrymen  are 
loath,  he  said,  to  tear  down  a  building 
that  has  served  twenty  years  or  more. 

Mr.  Mosses  dwelt  on  the  turnover  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  American  employee.  The 
average  industrial  worker  here,  he 
noted,  was  of  as  high  moral  type  as  his 
British  confrere,  and  is  much  better 
equipped  for  his  job  both  with  respect 
to  knowledge  and  tools.  “There  is  no 
doubt,”  he  commented,  “that  with  this 
higlt  rate  of  production  the  American 
worker  earns  his  pay.” 
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ADVERTISING  AGENCY  AFFAIRS 

David  Lee  Elected  Vice-President  of  Charles  C.  Green  Advertising 
Agency — Reese  Joins  Buchen  Company — Chicago 
Agency  Changes  Its  Name 


lyWID  D.  LEE  ha-  been  elected  vice- 
^  president  and  director  of  the  Charles 
C.  Green  Advertising  Agency,  Xew  York. 
Mr.  Lee  has  been  associated  with  this 
same  agency  for  the  last  three  years.  He 
is  now  succeeding  the  late  Harry  M. 
Graces.  Previous  to  his  present  connec¬ 
tion  Mr.  Lee  was  the  senior  partner  with 
the  tirm  of  Lee  and  Williamson,  pub¬ 
lishers’  representatives. 


C.  E.  Reese  has  joined  the  copy  staff 
of  the  Buchen  Company,  Chicago  adver¬ 
tising  agency.  Until  recently,  Mr.  Reese 
was  editor  of  Gas  Eiigin-cering  atul  Ap¬ 
pliance  Catalog,  and  associate  editor  of 
Robbins  Publishing  Company  paper. 


Reed  G.  Landis  of  Chicago  announces 
a  change  in  the  name  of  his  advertising 
agency,  from  Arnold  Joerns  Company 
to  Reed  G.  Landii  Company,  effective  at 
once.  Coincident  with  the  change  of  name 
is  the  resignation  of  Mr.  Joerns  as  presi¬ 
dent  and  Mr.  Landis’  election  to  that  of¬ 
fice.  The  other  officers  are:  David  D. 
•Cfioke,  vice-president;  and  William  J. 
Cleary,  secretary  and  treasurer.  The  per¬ 
sonnel  of  the  agency  staff  will  remain 
the  same  as  before  the  change  of  name. 


Edward  H.  Gardner,  professor  of  busi¬ 
ness  administration  in  charge  of  mar¬ 
keting  and  advertising  of  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  is  spending  a  year’s  leave 
of  absence  on  the  staff  of  the  Chicago 
office  of  the  J.  Walter  Thompson  Com¬ 
pany. 

T.  J.  Laurimore  is  now  a  member  of 


the  staff  of  the  Stanley  H.  Jack  Com¬ 
pany,  Inc.,  Omaha,  Xeb.  advertising 
agency. 


Harry  Atlis  has  joined  the  art  staff  of 
L.  Jay  Hannah  &  Co.,  Chicago  advertising 
agency. 


G.  -Mien  Reeder,  Inc.,  now  in  the 
Graybar  Building,  Xew  York,  is  han¬ 
dling  the  export  advertising  accounts  of 
the  Buxton  Keytainer,  William  Schall  & 
Co.,  Standard  Varnish  Works,  Toch 
Brothers,  and  Fellows  Medical  Manu¬ 
facturing  Company. 


L.  R.  Xorthrup,  of  Erwin,  Wasey  & 
Co.,  Chicago  has  been  appointed  chair¬ 
man  of  the  committee  in  charge  of  the 
annual  convention  of  the  American 
Advertising  Agencies  Association,  which 
will  be  held  in  Washington,  D.  C., 
Oct.  26-27. 


W.  P.  Lloyd,  formerly  art  director  of 
the  Charles  Daniel  Frey  Company  is 
now  with  the  Geyer  Company,  Dayton, 
in  the  same  cai>acity.  He  has  in  the  past 
been  art  director  for  Henri,  Hurst  & 
McDonald  and  H.  K.  McCann.  Ray 
C.  Beery,  formerly  copy  chief  of  Ruth- 
rauff  &  Ryan,  Inc.,  of  Xew  York  and 
author  of  various  works  on  child  training 
for  parents  and  school  teachers,  has 
joined  the  staff  of  the  same  agency  as 
an  account  executive.  Mr.  Beery  was  for 
a  number  of  years  advertising  manager 
of  the  Beery  School  of  Horsemanship. 
He  is  the  author  of  standard  works  on 
schol  discipline. 


REMINDS  BAR  OF  ITS 
DUTY  TO  PUBLIC 

Vincennes,  Ind.,  Publisher  Takes 
Lawyers  to  Task  for  Indifference 
to  Political  Corruption 
in  State 


In  an  “open  letter”  to  the  Indiana  Bar 
Association  through  its  president,  James 
A.  VanOsdol  of  Anderson,  Thomas  H. 
Adams,  editor  of  the  I'mcmnes  Com¬ 
mercial  and  head  of  the  press  probe  com¬ 
mittee  of  the  Indiana  Republican  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  this  week  asked  that 
body  if  it  did  not  have  “just  as  great  a 
duty  to  perform  as  the  press.” 

Referring  to  the  Charges  of  political 
corruption  which  he  made  nearly  a  year 
ago  and  which  have  resulted  in  a  number 
of  investigations  over  the  state,  Adams 
pointed  out  a  “number  of  vital  events  that 
have  penetrated  the  very  soul  of  Indiana 
in  the  last  two  years”  and  asked  the 
association  “whether  or  not  it  is  in¬ 
cumbent  on  the  bar  association  to  take 
cognizance  of  illegal  and  unfair  prac¬ 
tices  with  a  view  to  regulating  evil 
things  that  are  going  on.” 

Taking  a  fling  at  what  he  termed  “the 
abject  and  picturesque  staging  of  the 
Legislature”  and  the  “illegally  drawn 
juries,”  Adams  inquired  if  “bar  associa¬ 
tions  proposed  to  abandon  the  practice  of 
law  by  bwks  and  resort  hereafter  only  to 
trickery  of  the  alleged  ‘do  and  don’t’  jury 
system  and  ‘do  and  don’t’  Legislature.” 

Mr.  VanOsdol  acknowledged  receipt  of 
the  letter  and  said  he  replied,  but  refused 
to  make  public  what  he  said  or  whether 
he  would  take  any  action  with  the  bar 
association. 


BUILDING  $250,000  PLANT 


Construction  Work  Starts  on  New  Home 
for  Muskegon  Chronicle 


tract  price  was  not  announced,  but  it  is 
expected  that  the  two-story  building  will 
cost  around  $250,000.  A  building  permit 
for  the  general  contract  placed  the  cost 
at  $183,000. 

The  building  is  to  be  completed  by 
Feb.  1,  1928,  and  it  is  expected  that  the 
building  will  be  ready  for  occupancy 
about  April  1. 

The  basement  will  furnish  storage 
space  and  will  house  the  heating  plant. 
The  press  room,  carrier  boys’  room  and 
mailing  room  will  be  on  the  first  floor 
at  the  rear.  The  main  office,  manager’s 
office,  advertising  and  circulsttion  depart¬ 
ments  will  be  located  on  the  first  floor. 
The  editorial  rooms  and  composing  room 
will  be  on  the  second  floor. 

The  decision  to  erect  a  new  home  for 
the  Muskegon  daily  is  in  accordance  with 
the  building  program  of  the  Booth  Pub¬ 
lishing  company.  The  new  home  of  the 
Jackson  Citizen  Patriot  was  completed 
recently.  New  homes  have  been  built 
during  the  last  few  years  for  the  Kala- 
mazoo  Gazette  and  the  Flint  Journal,  and 
Saginaw  Daily  News. 


JOINS  OKLAHOMA  SCHOOL 

Professor  John  H.  Casey  of  the  school 
of  journalism  of  the  University  of  Mis¬ 
souri  has  been  named  as  associate  pro¬ 
fessor  in  journalism.  University  of  Ok¬ 
lahoma,  and  will  begin  his  duties  early 
in  September,  H.  H.  Herbert,  director  of 
the  Oklahoma  school,  has  announced.  .\t 
the  same  time  a  full  curriculum  in  com¬ 
munity  and  rural  journalism  and  news¬ 
paper  business  management  will  start. 


WORK  STARTS  ON  PLANT 

Sinking  of  caissons  and  breaking  of 
ground  for  the  new  building  of  the 
Chicago  Evening  Post  was  started  two 
weeks  ago  on  Wacker  drive  and  Fork 
avenue.  The  huge  new  structure,  the  first 
four  floors  of  which  will  be  occupied  by 
the  Post,  is  expected  to  be  ready  for 
occupancy  by  May  1,  1928. 


REPRESENTING  THE 
NEWSPAPERS 


U  J.  TOOMY,  for  the  past  four  years, 
•  connected  with  the  advertising  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  for 
the  last  two  years  working  out  of  the 
Tribune’s  Eastern  office  on  national 
business  has  joined  the  sales  staff  of  the 
Xew  York  office,  of  the  S.  C.  Beckwith 
Special  Agency. 


Prudden,  King  &  Prudden  has  been 
appointed  to  represent  the  Rockville 
Centre  (-X.  Y.)  Nassau  Daily  Rez’iew 
in  the  national  field. 


Stephen  F.  Xeedham  has  joined  the 
Chicago  staff  of  Allied  Xewspapers,  Inc. 
Mr.  Xeedham  was  previously  with  the 
advertising  staff  of  the  St,  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


Cone,  Rothenburg  &  Xoee,  Inc.,  has 
taken  over  the  representation  of  the 
.Vi*^  Bedford  (Mass.)  Times  for  the 
United  States  and  Canada  except  the 
Xew  England  territory. 


TRIP  TO  COLOGNE  IS 
PRIZE  FOR  STUDENTS 


Four  Winners  to  Have  Free  Trips 
to  International  Press  Exhibition 
Next  Year — New  Com¬ 
mittees  Named 


Four  American  students  of  printing, 
advertising  or  journalism  will  be  given 
free  trips  to  Europe  next  summer  to  at¬ 
tend  the  International  Press  Exhibition 
in  Cologne,  George  French,  executive 
secretary  of  the  American  Committee, 
announced  at  a  meeting  of  the  committee 
at  the  Advertising  Club  this  week.  The 
offer  has  been  made  by  Dr.  Ernst  Esch, 
president  of  the  exhibition,  and  a  contest, 
tlie  exact  nature  of  which  has  not  yet 
been  determined,  will  decide  the  winners. 

Hugh  O’Donnell,  New  York  Times', 
Dr.  James  Melvin  Lee,  New  York  Uni¬ 
versity  ;  Frederick  M.  Feiker,  Associated 
Business  Papers,  and  James  O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  American  -Association  of  Adver¬ 
tising  Agencies,  comprise  the  contest 
committee. 

Two  students  will  be  selected  from 
high  schools  and  two  from  schools  of 
journalism. 

James  W.  Brown,  publisher  of  Editor 

Publisher,  was  named  vice-chairman 
of  the  American  committee. 

Mr.  French  also  announced  the  ap¬ 
pointment  of  sub-committee  chairmen  to 
provide  for  participation  in  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  of  various  branches  of  American 
advertising,  printing  and  journalism. 
N’ictor  F.  Ridder  of  the  Journal  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Mr.  O’Donnell  are  joint 
chairmen  of  the  Newspaper  Committee; 
Gilbert  T.  Hodges,  Neiv  York  Sun  and 
Frank  A.  Munsey  Companies,  Periodi¬ 
cals  ;  John  Qyde  Oswald,  New  York 
Employing  Printers  Association ;  Pro¬ 
duction  Machinery,  Edward  F.  Bartlett, 
Bartlett-Orr  Press,  Printing  and  Typog¬ 
raphy  ;  Frederick  E.  Melcher,  Publisher’s 
Jl’cekly,  Book  Making,  A.  J.  Powers, 
Powers  Reproduction  Company,  Graphic 
-Arts ;  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  Advertising 
Agencies;  Philip  L.  Thomson,  Western 
Electric  Company,  Advertising;  Dr.  Lee, 
Journalism;  Mr.  Feiker,  Business 
Papers;  Orlando  C.  Horn,  Audit  Bureau 
of  Circulations.  Mr.  Ridder  is  treasurer 
of  the  American  Committee  and  Dr.  Lee 
assistant  treasurer. 

The  committee  will  meet  again  on  -Aug. 
29,  at  the  -Advertising  Gub  of  Xew  York. 


RACE  EDmON  BY  PLANE 


PLAN  PILGRIMAGE  TO 
HARRIS’  BIRTHPLACE 

Georgia  Editor*  Will  Honor  Memory 
of  Famous  Southern  Writer 
During  41st  Annual 
Convention 


Georgia  editors  will  make  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  birthplace  of  Joel  Chandler  Harris 
creator  of  the  famous  “Uncle  Rimus” 
stories,  during  their  41st  annual  conven¬ 
tion  to  be  held  at  Eatonton,  Ga.,  -August 
22-24. 

Putnam  county,  in  which  Eatonton  is 
located,  is  one  of  the  historic  localities  of 
ihe  state,  not  only  being  the  birthplace  of 
Joel  Chandler  Harris,  but  also  the  home 
of  the  famous  old  Georgia  paper,  Tht 
Countryman,  published  by  Joseph  -A.  Tur-  I 
ner,  on  his  plantation  nine  miles  from  a  I 
railroad  station.  It  was  here  that  Harris  I 
began  his  apprenticeship  as  a  printer  and  f 
newspaperman.  f 

The  famous  county  got  its  name  from 
General  Israel  Putnam,  and  the  town  of 
Eatonton  was  named  after  a  Connecticut 
A'ankee,  General  Eaton,  who  helped  to 
win  the  wilderness  from  the  Indians  12D 
years  ago.  William  H.  Seward,  secretarj- 
of  state  in  President  Lincoln’s  cabinet 
lived  in  Putnam  county  as  a  young  man 
and  taught  school  there. 

More  than  twenty  speakers  will  address 
the  convention,  according  to  Ernest 
Camp,  editor  of  the  IFalton  Tributte,  of 
Monroe,  Ga.,  president  of  the  association, 
William  C.  Wood,  superintendent  of  the 
division  of  classification,  post  office  de¬ 
partment,  Washington,  D.  C.,  will  speak 
on  the  “Postage  Laws  and  the  Press.” 

Preston  S.  -Arkwright,  president  of  the 
Georgia  Power  Company,  will  address  the 
convention  on  “Building  Georgia,”  and 
Rufus  W.  Weaver,  president  of  Mercer 
University  will  talk  on  schools  of  jour¬ 
nalism.  ' 


KANSAS  CITY  REALTORS 
BEST  ADVERTISERS 


Win  First  Prize  at  Seattle  Conveatioi 
— Systematic  Community  Ad¬ 
vertising  Urged  by 
Speakers 


-Awards  for  the  best  newspaper  adver¬ 
tisements  in  attractive  campaigns  for  the 
last  52  weeks  featured  the  recent  con¬ 
vention  in  Seattle  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Real  Estate  Boards.  An  adver¬ 
tising  resolution  adopted  by  the  body 
urges  further  systematic  real  estate  cam¬ 
paigns  of  a  community,  institutional 
nature,  throughout  the  nation. 

The  realty  board  of  Kansas  City,  Mo, 
was  awarded  first  prize  in  the  class  A 
newspaper  advertising  contest,  for  its  out; 
standing  achievement  in  the  history  oi 
community  realty  advertising  and  its 
notable  campaign  setting  forth  houK- 
ownership  and  real  estate  investments 
The  realty  boards  of  Thurston-Masot 
counties  of  the  state  of  VV'ashington,  and 
those  of  Longview,  Wash.,  PocateBo. 
Idaho,  and  Orlando,  Fla.,  were  givtc 
honorable  mention  in  this  contest. 

Judges  of  the  contest  were  Mrs.  W.  H 
Wright,  J.  Fred  Braid,  and  two  member- 
of  the  staff  of  the  Seattle  Post-ItiUl 
ligencer,  Homer  Buckley  and  Word 
Wright. 

During  the  progress  of  the  convent** 
real  estate  newspaper  editors  got  togethc 
at  the  Seattle  Press  Club  and  laundedJ 
movement  to  form  a  national  associati* 
of  the  real  estate  editors  of  newspapm 
-At  a  complimentary  dinner  to  60  visit** 
newspaper  men,  representing  the  real  es¬ 
tate  sections  of  metropolitan  papers,  pfr 
liminary  steps  for  the  formation  of  this 
permanent  national  association  of  real  es¬ 
tate  editors  were  taken. 


ADDRESS  WANTED 


Work  on  the  new  home  of  the  Muske¬ 
gon  (Mich.)  Chronicle  has  been  started 
by  the  Booth  Publishing  company.  The 
contract  was  awarded  recently  to  the 
Strom  Construction  company.  The  con- 


JOINS  NATIONAL  ADVERTISER 

J.  Howard  MacKay  has  joined  the 
advertising  department  of  the  Procter  & 
Gamble  Company.  Cincinnati. 


The  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Evening  News 
has  begun  using  an  airplane  to  speed  the 
delivery  of  its  final,  or  pink,  sporting 
edition  to  Saratoga  Springs,  during  the 
annual  racing  season. 


The  present  whereabouts  of  W.  \ 
Yonhill,  a  newspaper  man.  last  heai^ 
in  Olympia,  Wash.,  would  be  very  mnc 
appreciated  by  his  sister,  Lyda  Y. 
F'eg-gan,  Grace  Hospital,  Detroit,  Mid- 
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WITH  THE  GENERAL  ADVERTISERS 

CLASSIFIED  ADVERTISING 

Postum  Company,  Inc.,  Buys  Richard  Heilman,  Inc. — Campaign  for 

Classified  Ads  Obtained  Settlers  for  Oregon  Farms — A  Realtor  Looks 

Sonora  Phonograph — Railroad  Appeals  to  Motorists 

at  the  Classified  Page — Robert  Dunn  Resigns 

in  Advertising  Drive 

in  San  Antonio 
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P()STL'M  COMPANY,  Inc.,  New 
York,  of  which  Ralph  Starr  I’.iitler  is 
advertising  manager,  has  entered  into  a 
contract  with  the  controlling  interest  of 
Richard  Heilman,  Inc.,  whereby  Postum 
will  purchase  the  entire  business  and 
assets  of  the  latter  company. 

On  .^ug.  1-,  the  consolidation  of  the 
Postum  Company  and  the  Walter  Baker 
&  Co.,  Ltd.,  became  effective.  The  Baker 
advertising  is  now  under  Mr.  Butler's 
direction  while  the  advertising  agency  of 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborne  is  continuing 
to  place  the  business. 


A  newspaper  and  magazine  campaign  is 
now  being  prepared  by  the  Campbell- 
Ewald  Company  for  the  Sonora  Phono¬ 
graph  Company,  manufacturers  of  radio 
receiving  sets  and  phonographs.  The 
Sonora  Company  recently  moved  its 
general  offices  from  New  York  to  Sagi¬ 
naw,  Mich.,  where  its  factories  are 
located. 
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The  Boston  &  Maine  railroad  has 
started  a  series  of  advertisements  in  news¬ 
papers  adjacent  to  Boston,  in  its  cam¬ 
paign  to  turn  automobilists  from  travel¬ 
ling  to  work  in  their  automobiles  to  the 
use  of  the  railroad.  The  advertisements 
stress  the  points  that  one  can  reach  Bos¬ 
ton  much  sooner,  enjoy  smoother  riding, 
rest  during  the  trip  and  experience  no 
parking  difficulties.  The  ads  have  been 
inserted  in  newspaj)ers  within  a  radius  of 
about  200  miles  from  Boston,  and  com¬ 
prise  different  series  for  each  week. 


A  decision  absolving  the  Meadows 
Manufacturing  Company  of  Bloomington, 
Ind.,  of  charges  of  unfair  competition  with 
the  Maytag  Washing  Machine  Company 


of  Newton,  Iowa,  was  handed  down  by 
Judge  Louis  Fitzllenry  in  federal  court, 
Bloomington,  this  week.  The  Meadows 
answer  to  the  Maytag  bill  of  complaint 
was  sustained  in  every  particular.  "The 
effect  of  granting  the  relief  prayed  in  this 
bill  would  be  to  give  the  plaintiff  gratui¬ 
tously  a  monopoly  more  effective  than 
that  of  the  unobtainable  itatent  in  the 
ratio  of  eternity  to  17  years,”  the  court 
said,  in  summarizing  a  38-page  opinion, 
which  covered  volumes  of  testimony  and 
evidence  submitted  during  several  weeks 
the  case  was  before  the  court.  "The 
evidence  is  sufficient  to  fi.x  the  responsi¬ 
bility  for  spreading  of  false  and  injurious 
proi>aganda  against  the  defendant  upon 
the  plaintiff.” 


Two  hundred  and  eight  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  and  29  magazines  will 
advertise  the  products  of  the  W.  A. 
Sheaffer  Pen  Company  during  the  fall 
campaign.  The  newspaper  copy  was  to 
he  released  beginning  Aug.  22.  Carl  K. 
Hart  is  advertising  manager  of  the  firm. 
He  is  scheduled  to  speak  on  the  value  of 
newspaper  advertising  before  the  Wor¬ 
cester  (Mass.)  Advertising  Club.  Oct.  12. 


(ieorge  O.  Everett,  formerly  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  Barton,  Durstine  &  Os¬ 
borne,  Inc.,  New  York  advertising 
agency,  has  been  appointed  advertising 
director  of  A.  B.  Kirschbaum  Company, 
Philadelphia,  succeeding  Walter  C.  Hell- 
man  resigned. 


The  executive  committee  of  the  .Asso¬ 
ciation  of  National  Advertisers  will  meet 
at  Cape  Mav,  N.  T.,  next  Thursdav,  .Aug. 
25.  ■  ■  ■  ' 


TTSE  oi  classified  advertisements  in 
newspapers  of  the  middle  west  and 
south  resulted  in  bringing  of  2,<O0  fam¬ 
ilies  to  the  state  of  Oregon  to  settle  the 
farms  there,  according  to  W.  G.  Ide,  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Oregon  State  Chamber  of 
Commerce. 

The  cost  per  inquiry  was  about  SI  each, 
Mr.  Ide  reported.  The  second  year’s 
advertising  was  much  better ;  and  the 
third  year  was  still  better,  the  cost  being 
reduced  from  $1  per  inquiry  to  30  cents. 

Ray  Mackey,  of  the  Ray  Mackey  Re¬ 
alty  Company,  San  .Antonio,  Tex.,  a  big 
user  of  classified  advertisements,  recently 
expressed  his  opinion  on  how  the  classi- 
lied  sections  should  be  arranged. 

"I  believe,”  he  said,  "that  no  heading 
of  an  advertisement  in  the  classified  sec¬ 
tion  should  be  in  a  larger  or  heavier  type 
than  the  type  used  in  the  classification 
heading.  For  effectiveness  I  believe  it 
should  be  considerably  .smaller.  I  believe 
the  newspapers  should  be  very  strict  and 
not  run  any  advertisements  except  in  the 
classification  the  wording  of  the  adver¬ 
tisement  calls  for  regardless  of  where  the 
•advertiser  wants  it.  I  believe  that  one 
reason  the  classified  sections  are  not  pat¬ 
ronized  more  is  because  those  who  turn 
to  it  lose  too  much  time  in  finding  what 
they  want. 

“I  believe  the  newspapers  should  use 
the  display  ads  to  help  build  up  the 
classified  section ;  to  let  those  readers  who 
are  in  the  market  for  certain  things  know 
that  that  market  can  be  satisfied  in  the 
classified  section.” 


Robert  I.  E.  Dunn  has  resigned  as 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the  San 
.Infonio  Express  and  Evening  Xezes. 


Edgar  M.  l.azarus,  formerly  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  Webster  (^Mass.) 
Evening  Times,  and  more  recently  adver¬ 
tising  manager  of  the  Morristoum  (N.  J.) 
Jersey  man  has  joined  the  classified  ad¬ 
vertising  department  of  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Express. 


NEW  CHRYSLER  CAR 


Advertising  Columns  Take  on  Atmos¬ 
phere  of  Thriller  Stories 

Advertising  columns  of  the  newspapers 
these  days  are  taking  on  the  atmosphere 
of  a  thriller  story.  Business  observers 
believe  that  a  battle  of  automobile  giants 
is  scheduled  for  the  fall,  and  the  distant 
rumble  as  of  gun  carriages  moving  up 
for  action,  which  is  now  being  heard,  is 
said  to  constitute  the  first  chapter. 

•Announcement  was  made  in  advertise¬ 
ments  this  week  that  Walter  P.  Chrysler, 
president  of  the  Chrysler  Company,  would 
make  public  on  Saturday  plans  concern¬ 
ing  “an  entirely  new  motor  car.” 

“Walter  P.  Chrysler,  motor  car  manu^ 
facturer,”  read  the  advertisement,  "ha> 
an  announcement  of  importance  to  make 
regarding  an  entirely  new  motor  car.  It 
will  be  made  public  in  the  newspapers 
Saturday  and  Sunday.” 

Eleven  hundred  newspapers,  with  a 
circulation  of  25,000,000,  form  the  back¬ 
bone  of  the  campaign  for  the  new 
Chrysler  72.  MacManus,  Incorporated, 
Detroit  agency,  is  directing  the  accounts. 

It  is  not  yet  known  when  the  Ford  ad¬ 
vertisements  will  start  coming  from  the 
offices  of  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Rumors  speak  of  a  delay.  Pre¬ 
viously  it  was  expected  that  the  schedule 
would  start  Sept.  1. 
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First  in  Circulation  in  Indiana 

THE  INDIANAPOLIS  SUNDAY  STAR 
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Editor  &  Publisher  for  August  20 ,  1  9  27 


RARIDAN  NOW  WITH 
BRUSH-MOORE  PAPERS 


I 


King  Features  Ohio  Business  Represen¬ 
tative  Named  Editorial  Director 
— Worked  with  Moore 
in  Cleveland 


Ihe  Hrush-Moore  Xewspapers,  Inc., 
publishing  in  five  Ohio  cities,  this  week 
announced  appointment  of  John  Denny 
Raridan  as  edi- 


t  o  r  i  a  1  director 
with  headquar¬ 


ters  at  the  Call- 
ton  Repository. 
Mr.  Raridan 
leaves  King  Fea¬ 
tures  Syndicate 
and  its  allied 
news  telegraph 
services.  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Ser¬ 
vice  and  Univer¬ 
sal  Service,  after 
more  than  seven 


John  D.  R.^ridan 


years  as  business 
representative  in 
Ohio  and  states  in  that  territory. 

The  personal  and  business  lives  of  Mr. 
Raridan  and  Roy  D.  Moore,  general 
manager  of  the  Brush-Moore  Newsp:ipers, 
have  been  interwoven  for  more  than  17 
years,  since  the  “good  old  days’’  on  the 
Clezvland  Leader  where  both  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  editorial  department  from 
1910  almost  until  the  Leader’s  consoli¬ 
dation  with  the  Plain  Dealer.  Subse¬ 
quently  they  were  together  on  the  St. 
Louis  Republic  and  with  King  Features 
Syndicate. 

Mr.  Raridan’s  appointment  follows 
closely  upon  the  promotion  of  H.  R. 
Schafiner  from  business  manager  of  the 
Marion  Star  to  general  business  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Ohio  group,  completing  exec¬ 
utive  organization  under  the  direction  of 
L.  H.  Brush,  president  and  Mr.  Moore, 
general  manager.  James  C.  Woods  suc¬ 
ceeded  Mr.  Schafiner  as  business  manager 
at  Marion. 

.\ssociated  with  Mr.  Raridan  in  the  co¬ 
ordination  of  editorial  activities  are  the 
following  managing  editors  of  Brush- 
Moore  Newspapers :  Clyde  Hovis,  Can¬ 
ton  Repository;  N.  Edward  Worstall, 
Steubenville  l\e  r  aid  -  S  t  ar  ;  Murray 
Powers,  Marion  Star;  Frank  R.  O’Han¬ 
lon,  East  Liverpool  Reviexe  and  Ralph  W. 
Hawley,  Salem  Neu’s. 


WHAT  OUR  READERS  SAY 


MR.  SWING’S  STORY 


London,  Aug.  5. 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: — The  facts 
about  the  attack  made  on  American  corre¬ 
spondents  at  Geneva  by  the  Foreign 
Office,  and  referred  to  in  your  issue  of 
July  23,  are  as  follows: — 

Cesar  Saerchinger  of  the  Evening  Post 
bureau  called  at  the  Foreign  Office  and 
was  seen  by  one  of  the  officials  assigned  to 
receive  the  press,  (not  the  head  of  the 
Press  Department).  This  official  made 
certain  criticisms  of  the  .American  corre¬ 
spondents  at  Geneva.  He  further  criti¬ 
cized  someone  whom  I  shall  not  name,  and 
cautioned  Mr.  Saerchinger  not  to  say  that 
this  particular  criticism  had  emanated 
from  the  Foreign  Office,  adding :  “Ob¬ 
viously  it  would  not  do  for  the  Foreign 
Office  to  critize  so-and-so.”  In  the  course 
of  the  interview,  the  official  gave  informa¬ 
tion  about  tonnage  figures  being  used  at 
Geneva,  and  cautioned  Mr.  Saerchinger 
not  to  quote  them  as  coming  from  official 
sources.  Both  these  cautions  were 
scrupulously  observed. 

Mr.  Saerchinger  immediately  tele¬ 
phoned  the  interview  to  me  at  the  Eve¬ 
ning  Post  office,  and  I  was  at  pains  to 
make  sure  that  no  restrictions  had  been 
put  on  him  as  to  using  the  criticism  of 
the  American  correspondents. 

Subsequently  the  official  at  the  Foreign 
Office  comjJained  to  me  that  a  well 
known  rule  had  been  violated  in  quoting 
the  Foreign  Office  at  all.  For  five  years 
I  have  repeatedly  (though  usually  in¬ 


directly)  quoted  the  Foreign  Office, 
have  never  been  rebuked  for  it. 

The  same  official,  moreover,  told  me  he 
meant  the  material  to  be  used  and  his 
objection  was  to  the  words :  “foreign 
office.”  If  the  same  statement  had  been 
published,  ascribed  instead  to  “official 
circles,”  he  asserted,  no  objection  would 
have  been  raised. 

Now  you  quote  Kent  Cooper  of  the 
.Associated  Press  as  having  heard  from 
his  staff  correspondent  abroad  that  the 
statement  was  made  “in  confidence,”  and 
F.  T.  Birchall,  of  the  A'ctc  York  Times, 
explaining  that  he  had  checked  the  Swing 
dispatch  and  was  satisfied  that  it  was  a 
“private  conversation,  and  not  a  formal 
statement  for  publication.”  .\.  R.  Hol¬ 
combe  of  the  .V«c'  York  Herald  Tribune 
you  also  quote  as  saying  on  the  authority 
of  Harold  Scarborough  that  “no  state¬ 
ment  had  been  given  out  by  the  Foreign 
Office  attacking  the  .American  correspond¬ 
ents.” 

It  is  true  that  the  Foreign  Office  re¬ 
pudiated  the  statement.  The  official  in 
question  subsequently  told  me  he  dis¬ 
tinctly  remembers  cautioning  Mr.  Saerch¬ 
inger  several  times  not  to  use  the  criticism 
as  coming  from  the  Foreign  Office.  Mr. 
Saerchinger’s  memory  is  .squarely  to  the 
contrary,  and  he  made  a  complete  report 
on  that  conversation  within  five  minutes 
after  it  was  held.  As  there  were  no  wit¬ 
nesses  present  during  the  interview,  this 
phase  of  the  question  resolves  itself  into 
a  test  of  memory.  This  official  has  since 
written  me  agreeing  that  there  had  been 
a  "misunderstanding.” 

My  conviction  is  that  the  remarks  made 
in  the  conversation  were  legitimately 
used.  Even  if  I  am  mistaken,  the  worst 
charge  there  can  be  is  that  “official 
circles”  should  have  been  inserted  in  place 
of  “foreign  office”  as  the  origin.  .And  this 
does  not  imply  the  publication  of  a  private 
conversation,  nor  the  breach  of  confidence, 
as  Mr.  Cooper  and  Mr.  Birchall  woukl 
seem  to  charge. 

I  am  sure  they  did  not  understand  that 
they  were  being  cited  in  a  way  that  might 
appear  to  reflect  on  me,  and  that  it  was 
not  your  intention  to  use  their  statements 
to  any  such  effect.  They  are  much  too 
experienced  to  jump  at  the  conclusion,  in 
a  conflict  of  evidence  with  a  government 
department,  that  it  is  the  newspaper  cor¬ 
respondent  who  must  be  in  the  wrong.  T 
cannot  believe  they  or  you  were  aware 
there  was  any  such  conflict,  because  no 
effort  was  made  by  the  New  York  Times 
and  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  in 
London,  to  find  out  from  me  my  version 
of  what  had  taken  place. 

.Anyhow,  that  is  the  history  of  the  dis¬ 
patch,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  care  to 
publish  it.  You  speak  of  “that  intangible 
line  between  private  conversation  and  a 
statement  for  publication.”  In  London 
the  line  is  not  only  intangible,  it  actually 
moves.  Remarks  made  in  conversation, 
and  not  intended  to  be  confidential,  be¬ 
come  private  before  a  bewildered  corre¬ 
spondent  can  defend  himself  from  the 
appearance  of  treachery. 

Yours  very  sincerely. 

R.wmond  Gram  Swing, 
London  Correspondent, 
\ezv  York  Ei'ening  Post. 


RADIO  PRESS  AGENT  REPUES 


paper  standpoint.  But  ev-^i  If  such  occur¬ 
rences  did  transpire,  me  P.  .A.  would  be 
hired  to  keep  tlni  Slories  out  of  the  paper 
rather  than  to  get  them  in. 

The  first  thing  a  P.  .A.  does  when  he 
gets  a^ob  with  a  new  station  is  to  make 
the  Grand  Tour  of  the  papers,  gladhand¬ 
ing  the  boys.  “What  kind  of  stuff  do  you 
want,  old  man?”  he  asks  each  radio  editor. 
.And  what  is  the  reply?  The  answer  is 
infallibly  and  invariably  “Oh,  just  hand 
out  the  usual  line.” 

The  reason  for  such  an  answer  is  that 
radio  editors  (with  only  a  very  f -w  e.xcep- 
tions)  select  their  fillers  to  please  the 
readers  of  t'ne  papers.  .And  those  readers 
would  rather  be  told  that  a  four-year-old 
colored  boy  is  hopelessly  enamored  of 
Kitty  McClinsky,  the  beautiful  blue-eyed 
blonde  who  is  liostess  at  station  .ABCD 
than  that  Miss  McClinsky  studied  “under” 
John  Doe,  the  world-famous  coach.  It 
does  make  more  interesting  reading,  at 
that. 

One  story,  in  particular,  that  emanated 
from  WGBS  got  a  good  break  from  the 
boys  at  the  editorial  desks.  It  started  out 
like  this : — 

“The  otlier  day  we  asked  a  young  lady, 
“Dearest,  do  you  like  marimbas?”  .■'.nd 
she  replied,  “\\  li.v,  honeybunch,  you  know 
I’ve  never  tasted  any.’’  We  thereupon 
told  her  to  listen  in  on  station  WGBS  at 
9:00  P.  M.  Sunday  ....  etc.,  etc., 
ad  desperandum ■’ 

.And  THEY  USED  IT.  I  don’t  know 
why,  cither,  unless  it  was  because  it  is  the 
sort  of  nonsensical,  damphool  thing  that 
is,  now  and  then,  relished  bv  the  wisest 


But  here  is  an  invitation  to  all  radio 
editors,  whether  they  agree  with  the  ideas 
set  forth  herein  or  not.  Write  to  the 
author,  Robert  Eichberg,  in  care  of  Radio 
Station  \\  (.jB.S,  Gimbel  Brothers,  New 
\  ork  City,  fell  what  kind  of  publicity 
you  want  to  get  and  he  will  see  that  a 
consensus  is  compiled  and  published  in 
such  a  manner  that  it  should  reach  the 
publicity  man  of  each  important  station  in 
the  country. 

Robert  Eichberg 


article.  My  first  guess  is  that  in  prepar¬ 
ing  the  opinion  for  your  publication 
something  was  omitted  from  it. 

The  opinion  correctly  states  the  basis  of 
decision  to  be  the  intention  of  the  adver¬ 
tiser.  The  existence  of  such  an  intention 
is  a  mater  of  fact,  to  be  ascertained  first 
from  the  conduct  of  the  particular  parties 
(which  in  this  case  probably  means  e.xclu- 
sively  from  the  advertisement  itself)  and 
possibly  beyond  that,  from  the  general 
custom  of  such  advertisers.  The  opinion 
entirely  fails  to  discuss  the  nature  of  this 
inquiry. 

The  discussion  of  special  damages,  in 
respect  to  the  advertiser’s  duty  to  sell  at 
the  misstated  price,  is  equally  unenlighten¬ 
ing.  The  general  necessity  for  notice  to 
the  offendnig  party  is  stated  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  the  second  column.  But  it 
is  obvious  that  the  publisher  has  all  the 
knowledge  which  is  commonly  necessary 
to  charge  a  person  in  his  position.  From 
the  copy  furnished  him  by  the  advertiser 
he  knows  what  the  correct  price  is  and 
from  his  own  act  he  knows  what  the  mis¬ 
take  is;  and  he  is  certainly  aware  of  the 
common  course  of  conduct  pursued  by  his 
advertisers. 

With  respect  to  the  case  of  Georgian 
Company  vs.  Bloom,  108  Southeastern  813 
the  Georgia  Court  did  hold  that  an  adver¬ 
tisement  is  “a  mere  invitation  to  enter  into 
a  bargain,  and  is  not  an  offer.”  But  this 
opinion  is  rested  by  the  Court  upon  the 
Civil  Code  of  Georgia  1910,  Section  4106. 
That  statute  is  not  before  me  but  I  gather 
from  .American  Digest,  Volume  13A,  Page 
1812,  where  this  case  is  cited,  that  the 
statute  provides,  perhaps  among  other 
things,  “that  there  must  be  an  identifi¬ 
cation  of  the  thing  sold.”  It  might  be 
assumed  from  this  that  an  advertisement 
offering  ten  blankets  at  a  price  per  each 
is  a  solicitation  and  not  an  ofler,  while  an 
advertisement  describing  one  blanket 
might  have  just  the  opposite  effect;  and 
this  is  probably  not  the  true  basis  of  dis¬ 
tinction  between  the  cases. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Edmund  R.  Beckwith. 


WRONG  PRICES  IN  ADS 


To  Editor  &  Pubtisher:  You  can 
please  some  of  the  people  all  of  the  time, 
or  all  of  the  people  some  of  the  time. 
But  you  cannot  please  all  the  people  all 
of  the  time.  .And  there  are  a  few  that 
rannot  be  pleased  at  any  time.  This  is  my 
observation  as  an  ex-radio  editor,  now 
press  agent  for  Ratlio  Station  WGBS 
New  York. 

.A  press  agent’s  job  depends  upon  two 
things.  The  first,  of  course,  is  to  get  his 
.stuff  printed.  But  said  stuff  must  be 
beneficial  to  the  station  and  its  owners. 
It  is  difficult  to  stage  a  crime  wave  in  a 
broadcast  studio.  If  it  were  pos.sible  to 
break  a  story  along  the  lines  of. 
“DIRECTOR  OF  STATION  XYZ 
BEATS  WIFE  WITH  OSCILL- 
OGR.APH”  or  “RUTH  .AND  Tl’DD 
BROADCAST  DUET  FROM  STA¬ 
TION  JAZZ”  or  even  “SADIST 
CULT’S  STRANGE  LOVE  RITES 
INVADE  ST.ATION  QED”  it  would 
admittedly  be  interesting,  from  the  news- 


Whenever  you  see 
a  dispatch  signed  by 


David 

Lawrence 


on  national  politic*  and  econom¬ 
ic*  you  know  the  paper  that 
print*  it  ha*  exclu*iye  city-of- 
publication  right*  to  the  di*- 
patch  of  thi*  member  of 


CONSOLIDATED  PRESS 


To  Editor  &  Publisher:  I  have 
had  an  opportunity  to  read  an  article 
on  page  14  of  your  July  9  issue 
purporting  to  contain  the  opinion  of 
attorneys  on  the  legal  nature  and  obliga¬ 
tion  of  a  published  advertisement  of  goods 
for  sale  at  a  price,  and  because  the  subject 
is  of  some  interest  I  venture  to  write  to 
you  about  it. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  article  is  as  “in¬ 
conclusive”  as  the  discussion  referred  to 
at  its  beginning.  The  opinion  begins  by 
putting  the  question,  “is  the  advertisement 
an  offer  or  is  it  a  mere  solicitation  for 
offers  ?” 

The  question  is  then  solved,  not  by  any 
process  of  reasoning  or  of  demonstration, 
but  merely  by  assuming  the  desired 
answer^  in  the  next  to  the  last  paragraph 
of  the  first  column. 

In  this  paragraph,  however,  occurs  the 
phrase  “under  the  above  authorities.”  No 
authorities  have  been  cited  down  to  that 
point  and  only  one  appears  in  the  whole 


NEA  Service 
newspictures  are 
always  on  top 
of  the  news — 
or  ahead  of  it. 


NEA  Service,  Inc., 

1200  West 'Third  Street 
CLE'VELAND,  OHIO 


Have  you  Sent  for  Yoar  Copy  of 
The  New  York  Times  Manual 
of  Typographical  Standards? 


Every  one  interested  in  good  typography 
and  newspaper  production  will  find  The 
Times  Hanusl  of  Typographical  Standards, 
the  third  edition  of  which  has  recently 
been  issued,  a  book  of  practical  usefulness 
and  value.  In  96  pages  the  practices  ef 
good  advertising  reproduction  are  ex¬ 
plained;  the  handling  of  cuts  and  copy; 
matrices  and  electrotypes;  the  mezsogrsph 
screen;  high-light  halftone,  etc. 

J.  W.  Magers,  Assistant  to  the  General 
Manager  of  The  St,  Paul  Dlspsteh.  say-: 
“In  our  opinion,  this  publication  sets  gauges 
which  erery  newspaper  publisher  ought  to 
have  constantly  before  him.  When  the  day 
arrives  that  the  preponderance  of  newspapers 
in  their  typographic  malce-up  approximate 
the  standard  you  have  set,  there  will  he 
brought  about  a  betterment  in  the  handling 
of  the  printed  word  and  migrations.’’ 


SENT  POSTPAID  FOR  $1.50 
Address 

The  New  York  Times  Co. 

Time*  Square  New  York 
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iKIClTDAMr'ir  Ar'CMTQ  Rank  BuiMiug,  Baltimore,  Md.  Placing  the 
A  V»E.ri|  1  O  aavcrtis.ng  ot  the  Sealright,C  •'nnpany.  Inc.,  hul- 
..  »  vr  A  r *? r» '¥'1 0 C  manufacturers  of  Sealright  Lnium- 

MAY  ADVERTISE  Tight  amainers.  etc. 

_  Ralph  H.  Jones  Co.,  431  Main  street,  Cin¬ 
cinnati.  O.  Is  issuing  some  copy  on  the.  Dai- 
National  Body  Is  Developing  Program  ton  Adding  Machine  Company  (Rand  Division) 
_  .  a  imr-ii  Cl  r*.!.-  I  Ca  J  J  to  a  few  newspapers  in  scattered  points. 

Which  Will  Stress  Ethical  Standards  „  ^  ^  5^  Company.  14  East 

and  Help  Local  Agents  Through  J.ackson  boulevard,  Chicago.  Now  placing  the 

account  of  Grigsby-Grunow-Hinds  Radio  Corn- 

Newspapers  Chicago.  ' 

-  Joseph  Katz  Company,  16  East  Mount  V'er- 

The  National  Association  of  Insurance  .U=*'tWlfanrM7g.  ?oTtpan;.‘”ma*yon“'. 
\gcnts  has  announced  a  plan  for  a  jomt  Ba'.tiinore. 

advertising  campaign  which  its  executive  H.  K.  McCann  Company,  National  City 

*  .  •  _  •  S_  • _  #'l _ I^.wl  tft 


committee  is  considering.  Bldg.,  Clevtlaud.  O.  is  issuing  schedules  to 

The  advertising  ^wjll  feature  the  etn-  ""  P-rfection  btove  Company, 

blem  of  the  association  and  will  stress  Eugene  McGuckin  Company,  1600  Arch 
the  ethical  standards  on  which  the  mem-  street.  I'hiladelphia.  Placing  account  for  the 
bers  conduct  their  business  and  their  Philadelphia  Stora^  Battery  Company.  Rhilco 
rr  ,  f  •  .  I-  i  j  .u  u  Storage  Batterv,  Philadelphia,  and  the  Alumi- 

ideals  of  service  to  clients  and  the  pub-  cooking  '  ctensil  Company,  Wear  Ever 


ideals  of  service  to  clients  and  the  pub-  „ '"““'offing’’' ctei 
lie.  _  Utensils.  New  Kens 

“The  aim  of  any  national  advertising  Matos  Advertisn 
campaign  for  local  agents,”  the  associa-  Philadelphia.  -\ga 
tion  says  in  its  announcement,  “should  DoyfiT’lSiiadeiphia 
be  an  economic  investment  by  a  group  Lewis  H.  Mertz 


Utensils.  New  Kensington.  Pa. 

Matos  Advertismg  Company,  Bulletin  Bldg., 
Philadelphia.  -\gain  makii'g  contracts  with 
newspapers  in  various  sections  for  T,  J. 
Doyle,  Philadelphia. 

Lewis  H.  Mertz  A  Sons,  400  North  Michi- 


of  men  in  prcxluctive  publicity — a  busi-  gan  avenue.  Chicago.  Is  now  placing  the  ac- 
ness  and  good-will  builder.  Our  pro-  Continental  Scale  Works,  Chicago 

posed  service  is  to  be  rendered  the  mem-  '  "  *  '  *  ^  t 

«  .4  1  •  a*  •  MicKmIs  a  Heath,  Inc.,  4J0  Lexington  avc- 

bers  by  the  national  associaticvn  in  re-  New  York.  Has  secured  accounts  of  the 

iponse  to  their  expressed  desires.  It  John  G.  Paton  Company,  Inc.,  and  the  U.  S. 
will  be  available  only  to  members  of  the  Mineral  Wool  (Tompany,  New  York. 


state  and  national  associations.  Morse  ^vertisi^  Agency,  63-71  Milwaukee 

siTTi.  i_  -11  ^11  £  a.  avenue,  I>etroit.  Mich.  Making  up  lists  ana 

The  plan  call  for  a  permanent  placing  advertising  of  the  Herpicide  (Tkxnpany, 


electrotype  that  will  leave  generous  space  tj  Milwaukee  avenue,  W..  Detroit.  Mich., 
for  the  type  copy  which  will  change  in  'Uanufacturrs  of  “Newbro’s  Herpicide.” 
each  issue  and  be  set  locallv.  Illustrations,  Morris-Han-B  Company,  400  North  Michi- 
i_*  t-  i_  1  r  1  •Ii*  1  san  avenue.  Chicago.  1  lacing  the  account  ot 

w'hich  are^  so  helptul  with  timely  mes-  Reva  Corporation,  makers  of  a  hair  tonic, 
sages  particularly,  will  find  ample  room  Chicago. 

in  the  space  left  for  changing  copy.  J.  X.  Netter,  Inc.,  67  West  44th  street.  New 


Q/7e  Safe 

rortibif 


to 

Indiana's 

Buying 

Power 


in  the  space  left  for  changing  copy.  J.  X.  Netter,  Inc..  67  West  44th  street.  New 

“We  bring  this  advertising  program  Placing  account  for  B^eat  Perfect  Hair 

to  the  attention  of  the  organized  agents  Dressing  Com^n^  New  Y  oj^ 

4.U..*  *11  u  1  ®  •  New  York  Advertising  Agency,  441  Lexing- 

in  the  behei  that  it  \\lll  help  them  in  avenue,  New  York.  Placing  the  account 

their  business.  It  will  do  more.  It  of  the  Mystic  Cream  Company,  2  W.  Mairi 


will  educate  the  public:  it  will  drive  Middletow-n.  N.  Y.,  manufacturers  of 

home  the  necessity  of  agents  in  insur-  ^ 

J  *11  ...  .  1  1  Pyatt-Moore  Advertising  Company,  1926  rorcl 

ance  and  will  create  a  greater  demand  Handing.  Detroit.  n.icing  account  for  the 


for  additional  business 
American  agency  system.” 


AD  TIPS 


George  Batten  Company,  383  Madison  ave- 


itreet,  Chicago.  Are  issuing  renewal  contracts  “  c-moa'iirn  to 

to  a  list  of  newspapers  in  the  South  on  Wander  f,??  r 

i  Co..  CTiicago  (Ovaltine).  Issuing  renewal  > w  Vo^ic 

eontracts  to  newsjiapers  generally  on  Northern  ^ 

Paper  Mills,  Green  Bay,  Wis.  Whipple  Sc  Blae 

Heny  P.  Boynton  Company.  Union  Mort-  ouli''''".? 

gage  Building  Cleveland,  O.  Is  placing  the 
account  of  the  Euclid  Chemical  Company,  Cleve-  ' 
land.  _ 

Company,  39  South  La  Salle 

street,  Chicago.  Is  issuing  renewal  contracts  to  .  ai uci*  a 
mispapers  on  the  Shaeffer  Pen  Co..  Fort  ANOlHtK  B 
Madison,  la. 


ion" 


w. 


through  the  Miracle  Products  Company.  Detroit. 

Quinlan  Advertising  Company,  33  East 
Wacker  drive.  Chicago.  Placing  the  advertis 
— ing  of  the  Boyer  Laboratories,  Chicago  (Cos¬ 
metics). 

Sehl  Advertising  Agency,  360  North  Michi- 
s.an  avenue,  Cliicagix  Issuing  schedules  to 
newspapers  generally  on  Calumet  Baking  Pow- 
,ler  Company,  Chicago. 

Madison  ave-  Sidener,  Van  Riper  Sc  Keeling,  Inc.,  1203 


Bue,  New  Y'ork.  Plac-ng  accounts  for  the  Wat-  Merch.ants  Bank  Building.  Indianaiiolis.  placing 
son  Stabilator  Company,  Philadelphia  account  of  J.  C.  Haartz  Company,  New 

AmtiB  Bement,  Inc.,  Wrigley  Bldg.,  Chi-  manufacturers  “Diiro  Gloss 

<«o  Tssiimg  contracts  to  new^rf  on  C.  [“r'a^^too'^n^tch^  ’  " 

S.  Dent  Co.,  Detroit.  Mich.  patches. 

RUrlr*ft  JL  cfl  w  L*  ^  United  Advertising  Agency  Inc.  Fitth  avenue 

‘  \\ashmgton  ,3d  street.  New  York.  Will  start  an  adver¬ 


tising  campaign  to  introduce  a  new  type  of 
vanity  case  for  E.  &  J.  Bass.  Inc.,  3.19  Fifth 


Whipple  Sc  Black,  Inc.,  2010  Washington 
Boulevard  Building.  Detroit.  Placing  orders 
with  some  Ohio  papers  for  the  Cope-Swift  Com¬ 
pany.  safety  washer  dryer,  Detroit. 


Bians-Hall  Advertising  Ago^,  137  Second 
stwt,  Milwaukee,  Wis.  Placing  the  adver- 
of  James  Heddon’s  Sons,  Dowagiac, 
-Mich.,  manufacturers  of  rods,  reels,  baits, 
tackle,,  etc. 

C«p«hart-Carey  Corporation,  64  W.  Randolph 


ANOTHER  MYTH  SHATTERED 

Ralph  E.  Renaud,  N.  Y.  Evening  Post, 
Comments  on  Sobriety  in  Foreign  Field 

American  correspondents  in  Berlin  do 
not  get  their  news  with  the  gossip  as 


meet,  Chicago.'  Will  direct  the  advertising  u  \  ,^2  V;,, 

of  Baer,  Eisendrath  &  Company,  Chicago,  thc\  drink  bccr  3t  tnC  .Adlon  bsr,  nor  3t 


Wd  and  investment  house.  °  ’  the  famous  bars  of  Paris,  London,  Rome 

Agency,  331  3th  avenue.  New  or  Madrid. 

\\Yvin.  To™  •’amiiing  account  9f  the  Keen  jhus  another  mvth  was  shattered, 
uaMny  Company,  permanent  waving  machines,  ,  n  1  i.  t-  r>  ’  j  • 

^ew  York.  when  Ralph  E.  Renaud.  managing  editor 

Nelion  Chesman  Sc  Co..  1127  Pine  street,  of  the  A'ew  York  Evening  Post,  re- 
St.  Louis.  Mo.  Is  issuing  renewal  contracts  to  turned  to  this  Country  last  week  from  six 


newspapers  generally  on  Tonsiline  Crmpany, 
Canton,  0.  Issuing  renewals  to  newsoaners 


weeks’  tour  of  the  Evening  Post  foreign 


canton  O.  Issuing  renew.-.Is  to  newspapers  i  o.,  isucs.. 

smerally  on  A.  H.  Lewis  Medicine  Comply,  bureaus,  Commenting  on  the  sobriety  of 


CoOfaa-Kmk.  Inc.,  730  No.  NIichigan  avenue,  and  the  continent. 


the  -American  newspaper  men  in  England 


Handling  the  advertising  of  John  F. 
-tike  Company,  759  So.  Washtonaw  avenue, 
'^•I'caga  manufacturers  of  “Jelke  Good  Luck” 
mkrganne. 


“I  just  couldn’t  get  Raymond  Swing, 
our  London  man,  to  take  a  drink.”  said 
Mr.  Renaud.  “.And  I  know  Dorothy 


9  Murray  street.  New  Thompson,  who  covers  Berlin  for  us, 
Service  Compan"y  'n>w‘^ Yor*k  never  goes  to  the  -Adlon  bar.” 

*  Vogd,  Inc.,  377  Milwaukee  street,  ^aiid  the  prohibition  idea 

f I®  have  secured  account  nas  spread  abroad. 

Alii,  wiV'*  can  remember,”  he  continued,  “wlien 


-Alii,  wiV'*  “I  can  remember,”  he  continued,  “wlien 

r  ^  in  this  country  you  couldn't  get  out  a 

MieWon  avenmlrw^n  *>7  North  paper  unless  everyone  on  the  staff  was 

.  ".“'I"”*’  Chicago.  Is  placing  the  ac-  ,  t-,  .,  ,  ,  u  -u  • 

count  of  Tyrinan  Company,  radio  raanu  drunk.  That  S  all  changed  now.  both  in 
Mtnrers.  countr>-  and  in  the  foreign  offices.  In 

NmTvIS, *"'•>  45th  street,  this  office  it  is  well  known  that  only  two 

k  of  the  s;u'J^'"^r,^^„v;"YnV!‘’New''YW^^^  offences  of  this  sort  are  allowed.  A  man 
lor  their  product  “Scutan,”  a  waterproof  here  goes  out  With  his  second  flagrant 
r>per  for  industrial  use.  drunk.” 

Ph^detehS'  Advertising  Agen^.  Inc.,  ;Mr.s.  Renaud  accompanied  her  husband 


Pliiia4.iZi.:-’  «ayerasmg  Agency,  inc.,  Air.s.  Kenauo  accompanied  Her  nusband 
aS  Pe“rr*y  &  abroad.  ^  France  they  engaM  an  auto- 

*T>»u<wphia.  mobile  and  motored  through  the  southern 

*  Van  Swit  Co.,  401  Citizens  National  part  of  the  country. 


This  combination  of  Indiana’s  daily  Newspapers 
opens  the  way  to  reach  the  buying  power  of  nearly 
700,000  families.  These  families  are  highly  indus¬ 
trious  and  intelligent,  who  live  according  to  the 
highest  standards  of  the  average  well  to  do  Ameri¬ 
can  Families.  They  are  the  people  who  read  their 
newspapers  carefully  in  their  homes,  and  who  have 
been  educated  to  the  value  of  the  advertised  brand. 

That  they  respond  liberally  to  well  directed  and 
well  placed  advertising,  is  evidenced  by  the  fact 
that  every  national  advertiser  of  any  importance 
who  once  enters  this  market,  continues  to  cultivate 
it  year  after  year  by  featuring  his  product  in  the 
newspapers  listed  below. 


CircuUtion 

Bata  for 

5.000 

linea 

'**Columbus  Republican  .... 

. (E) 

5,027 

.03 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

. (M) 

38,539 

.08 

**Fort  Wayne  Journal-Gazette 

. (S) 

30455 

.08 

**Fort  Wayne  News-Sentinel. 

. (E) 

44417 

.10 

tFrankfort  Times  . 

. (M&S) 

8431 

.04 

**Gary  Evening  Post-Tribune 

. (E) 

17,002 

.06 

••Huntington  Press  . 

. (M&S) 

5,058 

.03 

••Indianapolis  News  . 

. (E) 

130,079 

45 

••Lafayette  Journal  &  Courier. 

(M)  7,931 ) 

•  (E)  13,813  1 

21,744 

.06 

++La  Porte  Herald-Argus  .... 

. (E) 

6.839 

.04 

••Marion  Leader  Tribune  ... 

. (M&S) 

9,898 

.04 

tiSbelbyville  Democrat  . 

. (E) 

4,063 

45 

••South  Bend  News-Times.... 

(M)  9,858) 

•  (E)  18488  ( 

28,146 

.07 

••South  Bend  News-Times  . . 

. (S) 

26,421 

.07 

••South  Bend  Tribune. ..  (S) 

23, 482...  (E) 

24451 

.07 

••Terre  Haute  Tribune . 

. (E&S) 

22,973 

.06 

••A.  B.  C.  Publisher’s  Statement,  March  31 
tGovemment  Statement,  October  1,  1926. 
ttGovemment  Statement,  March  31,  1927. 
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PORTLAND  HONORS  CURTIS 


Will  Be  Honor  Guest  of  Maine  City  on 
August  22 

Cyrus  H.  K.  Curtis,  New  York  and 
Pliifadelphia  publisher,  will  be  guest  ot 
honor  at  a  luncheon  Aug.  22  to  be  given 
in  Portland  by  the  Portland  (Me.) 
Chamber  of  Commerce. 

The  affair  will  mark  the  15th  anniver¬ 
sary  of  the  presentation  by  Mr.  Curtis  to 
the  city  of  Portland  of  the  Municipal 
organ,  second  largest  in  the  world.  Mr. 
Curtis  has  just  had  several  additions 
made  to  the  instrument.  A  concert  will 
be  held  following  the  luncheon. 

Julian  S.  Mason,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
New  York  Evening  Post,  who  is  spend 


“SHOP  TALK  AT  THIRTY” 

MARLEN  E.  pew,  editor  of 
EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER,  and 
orator-in-ohief  of  this  department, 
last  week  dropped  his  feet  from 
the  table,  stowed  the  corncob  in 
a  drawer,  and  set  out  on  a  three 
weeks’  investigation  into  the  hunger 
of  fish  in  northern  New  York 
streams.  Results  of  his  research 
and  other  sprightly  remarks  will 
mark  the  resumption  of  Shop 
Talking  after  Labor  Day. 


Mr.  Owens  joined  the  Ridder  Brothers 
- —  „  ,  .  ,  -  .  as  General  Manager  of  the  New  York 

ing  his  summer  vacation  at  Small  Point  Journal  of  Commerce  and  Commercial 


Beach,  Me.,  will  attend  the  luncheon. 

Mr.  Curtis  last  week  gave  $10,000 
toward  tlie  $80,000  fund  Maine  is  raising 
to  advertise  the  state. 


‘JIMPLECUTE”  TO  DISAPPEAR 


Oddly  Named  Texas  Weekly  to  Become 
Daily  Journal  Sept.  1 

S.  A.  Barker,  formerly  business  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  United  Press,  has  been 
appointed  general  manager  of  the 
Longview  (Tex.)  Daily  Nezos.  Barker 
is  a  graduate  of  the  Missouri  School  of 
Journalism.  He  has  also  been  a  .staff 
correspondent  for  the  Dallas  News. 

The  Jefferson  (Te.x.)  Jimplecute.  a 
weekly,  which  is  the  third  oldest  new's- 
paper  in  Texas,  will  be  converted  into 
a  daily,  the  Jefferson  Journal,  on  Sept. 


when  they  purchased  these  papers  Jan¬ 
uary  1st.  His  association  with  them  will 
continue  in  the  joint  ownership  of  the 
St.  Paul  Dispatch. 

In  the  sixteen  years  that  he  has  been 
climbing  the  ladder  of  experience  Mr. 
Owens  has  been  fitting  himself  to  come 
back  home  as  a  leader  in  the  work  he 
loves  and  for  which  he  has  been  so  well 
trained.  His  highest  ambition  has  been 
realized,  for  his  life  ambition  has  been 
to  publish  a  paper  devoted  to  the  great 
Northwest,  the  country  of  his  boyhofxl  and 
universitv  days. 

Mr.  Blandin,  who  now  retires  from 
newspaper  work  to  attend  to  the  Itasca 
Paper  Mills  of  which  he  is  president,  is 
a  native  of  the  northwest,  having  been 
l)orn  at  lola,  Wis.,  on  .\pril  2.  1873.  He 
began  newspaper  work  at  10  as  a 
“printer’s  devil  ”  in  New  London.  Wis. 

.At  19  in  St.  Paul  he  purchased  a  print- 


1.  .  . 

The  Jimplecute  was  established  in  1865  ing  outfit  and  started  a  paper  at  Sanborn, 
by  the  father  of  Miss  M.  I.  Taylor,  Minn.  He  also  published  his  own  small 
who  “put  the  iKiper  out”  for  25  years,  paper  at  Olivia,  Minn.,  for  three  years, 
selling  it  to  the  Marshall  News  Mes-  before  spending  a  short  time  in  the  fruit 
senger  Publishing  Company,  Marshall  and  commission  business.  This  last  ven- 
Te.x.,  last  year.  ture  was  not  successful  and  he  went  to 

The  Jimplecute  was  named  after  an  Minneapolis  where  he  gladly  accepted  a 
imaginary  bug  said  to  have  fed  on  negroes  job  in  the  circulation  department  of  the 


shortlv  after  the  civil  war. 


BIDDERS  WITH  OWENS  BUY 
ST.  PAUL  PAPERS 

{Continued  from  page  9) 


Wis.,  in  19(X),  Mr.  Owens  secured  a  posi 
tion  with  the  Minneapolis  Tribune  and 


Minneapolis  Tribune  at  $6  a  week.  His 
advance  was  rapid,  and  he  soon  became 
circulation  manager. 

Mr.  Blandin  first  became  connected 
with  the  St.  Paul  Pioneer  Press  in  1902 
as  circulation  manager.  He  Ix'came  busi¬ 
ness  manager  in  1910,  and  soon  after 
George  Thompson,  editor  and  publisher  of 
the  Dispatch  and  Pi<ineer  Press,  died  in 
1917,  he  purchased  one  half  of  the  shares 
held  by  Mrs.  Thompson  and  was  elected 


.Advertising  accounted  for  78.11  per  cent 
of  this  amount,  while  the  remainder,  21.89 
per  cent,  was  brought  in  by  subscriptions. 
Net  profits  were  29.39  per  cent. 

“It  seems  to  me  that  these  figures  show 
that  newspaper  publishers  must  begin  to 
think  of  their  profits  in  terms  of  increase 
in  circulation  revenue  rather  than  exclu¬ 
sively  in  terms  of  advertising  increase,” 
Mr.  Ridder  continued.  “While  adding 
revenue  to  a  paper  by  the  linage  route 
costs  a  deal  of  money,  it  realy  doesn’t 
cost  anything  in  money  or  trouble  to  add 
to  the  profits  by  raising  the  price  of  the 
paper.  Let  a  publisher  raise  his  adver¬ 
tising  rates,  however,  and  he  immediately 
involves  himself  in  an  expensive  campaign. 

“I  know  a  newspaper  within  commuting 
distance  of  New  York,  for  instance,  the 
publisher  of  which  right  now  is  spending 
a  considerable  sum  of  money  on  a  circula¬ 
tion  campaign.  .At  the  present  time  his 
circulation  is  about  2.{XK)  behind  his  com¬ 
petitor.  He  hopes  to  climb  ahead  and 
increase  his  advertising  rates,  thereby 
boosting  his  net  profits.  To  me  this  seems 
a  very  round-about  method.  Discussing 
the  subject  with  him.  it  was  my  sugges¬ 
tion  that  he  charge  more  for  his  daily 
paper  and  increase  his  profits  that  way. 
Rut  no.  He  prefers  to  be  the  largest 
paper  in  his  town. 

“This  preference  doesn’t  seem  reason¬ 
able  to  me.  especially  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  he  is  making  a  comfortable  living  out 
of  his  paper  now.  From  figures  he  has 
shown  me  he  could  obtain  a  marked  in¬ 
crease  in  his  profits  if  he  raised  his 
circulation  income  by  even  a  small  per¬ 
centage.  If  he  could  see  it  that  way  it 
would  save  him  no  little  work  and  worry. 

“.Any  increase  in  advertising  would  be. 
in  my  opinion,  relatively  unimportant  in 
comparison  with  the  increase  in  the  net 
profit  percentage  he  could  obtain  from 
raising  his  price  to  readers.” 

The  average  ratio  between  advertising 
and  circulation  revenue  of  the  list  of  10 
mners  reproduced  with  this  article  is 
7*1.83  per  cent  advertising  and  20.17  per 
cent  circulation.  Mr.  Ridder  said  that  he 
considered  the  ideal  ratio  was  40  per  cent 
circulation  and  60  per  cent  advertising. 


worked  for  a  >ear  before  entering  college,  president.  He  acquired  the  Itasca  Paper 
During  the  four  years  of  study  at  the  Company  in  1916. 
university  Mr.  Owens  continued  in  the 
employ  of  the  Tribune  and  combined  the 
theoretic  knowledge  gained  in  scientific 
classes  with  the  more  practical  experience 
of  a  newspaper  plant.  This  early  training 
has  proved  an  invaluable  foundation  for 
the  rapid  development  of  a  newspaper 
career. 

For  six  years  after  leaving  the  uni-  this  came  from  advertising  and  the  re- 
versity  Mr.  Owens  was  a  member  of  the  mainder,  20.96  from  circulation.  Net 
Tribune  staff  and  when  the  war  broke  profits  from  operations  equaled  18.85  per 
out  was  in  complete  charge  of  the  De-  cent. 


INCREASING  SALES  REVENUE 
BEST  ROAD  TO  PROFITS 

(Continued  front  page  3) 


partment  of  Production.  During  the  war 
Mr.  Owens  was  an  officer  in  a  Flying 
Corps  and  was  officer  in  charge  of  con¬ 
struction  at  Rich  Field,  Waco,  Texas. 
After  his  war  service,  Mr.  Owens  joined 
the  staff  of  the  Louisville  Courier  Journal 
where  he  served  for  several  years  as  -As¬ 
sistant  to  the  Business  Manager  and  also 
as  Manager  of  Production. 

The  desire  for  a  broader  experience  in 
the  newspaper  world  led  Mr.  Owens  to 
New  York  City  where  he  joined  the  staff 
of  the  New  York  World.  During  the  five 
years  of  his  work  at  the  World,  Mr. 
Owens  had  an  opportunity  to  demonstrate 
his  rare  knowledge  of  every  branch  of 
newspaper  production.  During  the  famous 
newspaper  strike  in  September,  1923,  Mr, 
Owens  had  the  distinction  of  operating 
for  two  days  and  nights  the  only  presses 
used  in  printing  The  World  and  Evening 
World.  As  a  recognition  of  his  unique 
services  during  the  tense  hours  of  the 
strike,  Mr.  Owens  was  sent  abroad  to 
inspect  the  color  gravure  equipment  which 
was  then  in  the  process  of  construction  in 
France  for  the  New  York  World.  Shortly 
after  his  return  from  Europe  Mr.  Owens 
was  made  Manager  of  Production  for  The 
World  and  continued  in  that  capacity  until 
January  1,  1927. 


A  fifth  newspaper,  having  a  circulation 
of  20,(X)0,  grossed  S617,()00  last  year. 


Our  Cii.stonicrs  ll’n'fr  Our  Ads 

VISALIA,  CALIF., 
DAILY  TIMES 
SAYS— 

“The  DUPLEX  MODEL  ‘A’ 
Flat  Bed  Press  is  a  reliable  and 
dependable  piece  of  machinery, 
with  nothing  complicated  about 
its  operation.” 


DUPLEX 


FOR  ALL  NEWSPAPERS 


Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

BATTLE  CREEK.  MICH. 


Automatic  Stereotype 
Plate  Handling  Elquip- 
ment,  Automatic  Roll 
Paper  Lifts,  Roll  Paper 
Trucks,  Track,  Turn¬ 
tables,  Switches,  Bundle 
Lifts. 

SOLD  BY 

The  Cline  Electric  Mf  g.  Co. 

Conway  Bl<l,g.,  ChicalgO)  111. 

The  Capital  Lift  &  Mfg.  Co. 

Manufacturer*  Columbti*,  Ohio 


"Of  course  local  conditions  vary,  but 
I  believe  that  ratio  is  generally  possible. 
I  have  known  of  big  profits  obtained  from 
papers  running  50  per  cent  circulation  and 
50  per  cent  advertising,”  he  said. 

"It  is  ptissible,  I  know,  in  the  case  of  a 
newspaper  retailing  at  three  cents  a  copy 
and  wholesaling  at  two  and  a  quarter 
cents  on  week  days  and  retailing  at  ten 
cents  on  Sunday  and  wholesaling  for  seven 
cents.  The  waste  comes  in  cut  rates, 
excessive  promotion,  premiums,  and  highly 
paid  solicitation.” 


TO  AID  FIGHT  WRITERS 

Sports  editors  of  200  newspapers  have 
been  invited,  with  their  staffs,  to  use  the 
news  room  of  the  Palmer  House  in  Chi¬ 
cago  during  the  period  of  the  Dempsey- 
Tunney  fight,  which  is  to  be  staged  in  the 
Soldier  Field  Stadium,  Sept.  22.  and  for 
the  World  Series  games,  if  they  are  held 
in  Chicago.  Albert  C.  I'uller,  manager  of 
the  news  room,  has  asked  to  be  advised 
of  the  number  of  men  each  p;iper  will 
wish  space  reserved  for,  so  that  the  neces¬ 
sary  arrangements  can  be  made. 


Industrial  Center  of  the 
Inter-Mountain  West — 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 

The  value  of  manufactured 
products  for  1926  was  over 
$  1 40,000,000  in  the  city  itself 
— while  that  of  Utah  was  over 

$250,000,000. 

Sfti?  Slake  SIrtbutie 

The  S.  C.  Beckwith  Special  Agency 
New  York  —  Chicago  —  Detroit 
St.  Louis  —  Kansas  City  —  Atlanta 


M.  C.  Mogensen  &  Co.,  Inc. 
San  Francisco  —  Los  Angeles 
Seattle  —  Portland 


236,000  people  with- 
in  its  13  mile  trad¬ 
ing  radius  complet- 
ly-  covered  by  the 

Post 

leleSram 

44,446  circulation  —  carries  more 
local  advertising  than  all  other 
Bridgeport  papers  combined  and 
eight  times  as  much  national  adver¬ 
tising  as  its  only  evening  contem¬ 
porary. 


National  Rtpremtatirrs 
GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAX 
New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  San  Frsndsc# 
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NEW  LATIN  AMERICAN 
NEWS  SERVICE  FORMED 


OKLAHOMA  MERGER 


New  York  Bureau  Aims  to  Develop 
Source* — Material  Is  Free  but 
Not  Publicity,  Backers 
Declare 


fl 


Further  development  of  Latin  Ameri¬ 
can  news  sources  will  be  one  of  the  prin¬ 
cipal  activities  of  the  Pan-American  in- 
tonnatiou  Service,  which  recently  opened 
offices  at  81-h3  Fulton  street,  New  York. 

The  service  has  been  established,  ac¬ 
cording  to  C.  C.  Martin,  its  director- 
treasurer,  to  bring  about  closer  contact 
and  a  better  understanding  between  the 
peoples  of  North  America  and  of  South 
Central  America. 

"The  purpose  of  the  bureau  is  to  ac¬ 
quaint  the  newspaper  readers  of  the  three 
.Americas  with  progress  and  development 
in  all  parts  of  the  Western  Hemisphere,” 

Mr.  Martin  said.  “The  service  is  non¬ 
political  and  non-protit  making,  and  it  is 
not  in  any  sense  a  vehicle  for  free  ad¬ 
vertising  or  publicity. 

“Releases  relating  to  Latin-America 
will  be  disseminated  to  the  newspapers 
of  the  United  States  on  educational, 
scientific,  industrial,  agricultural,  bank¬ 
ing,  trade  and  other  subjects.  Releases 
covering  United  States  activities  of  sim- 
ilaf  nature,  written  in  Spanish  and  Portu¬ 
guese,  will  be  sent  to  Latin-American 
newspapers. 

"The  organization  e.xpects  to  be  of 
definite  value  as  a  vehicle  for  giving  ex¬ 
pression  to  the  views  of  prominent  men 
on  non-political  matters  relating  to  the 
three  Americas,  and  it  offers  its  services 
freely  to  all  nations  of  the  Western 
Hemisphere. 

“Particularly  in  the  matter  of  trade  in¬ 
formation,  it  is  expected  that  constructive 
work  will  be  accomplished  by  the  service. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  provide  the 
citizens  of  Latin-.\merica  with  informa¬ 
tion  regarding  trade  outlets  in  this  coim 
try,  and  United  States  exporters  will  be 
advised  fully  of  opportunities  in  the 
southern  countries.” 

The  men  active  in  the  organization 
have  had  close  contact  with  Latin- 
..  .America  for  many  years.  The  super- 
I  vision  of  the  service  is  in  the  hands  of 
I  Mr.  Martin  and  Colonel  C.  B.  Smith,  its 
I  secretary. 

I  The  advisory  committee  consists  of  the 
I  following  men,  all  of  New  York:  Frank 
f  D.  Waterman,  of  the  L.  E.  Waterman 
Company,  Chairman ;  A.  B.  Dod,  Owens 
Bottle  Company,  E.  B.  Filsinger,  Law¬ 
rence  &  Company,  L.  E.  Freeman,  Mom- 
sen  &  Freeman,  E.  J.  Mehren,  McGraw- 
Hill  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  R.  G. 
Owens,  American  Manufacturers  Export 
.\ssociation,  G.  R.  Parker,  American  Ex¬ 
porters  and  Importers  Association,  C.  W. 
Rice_,  American  Society  of  Mechanical 
Engineers,  Dr.  J.  T.  Shntwell,  Carnegie 
Endowment  for  International  Peace,  W. 
S.  Swingle,  National  AsscKiation  of 
Credit  Men,  Frank  Van  Leer,  Jr.,  Na- 
CouiKil  of  American  Importers  and 
Traders.  Inc.,  and  R.  S.  Willis,  Huxley, 
Willis  &  Company. 


Three  Clinton  Papers  Now  Under  Direc¬ 
tion  of  W.  K.  Leatherock 

Merger  of  all  Clinton,  Okla.,  news¬ 
papers  into  one  corporation,  the  Ointon 
Publishing  Company,  was  announced  this 
week.  The  C/inton  Daily  Ncivs  and  the 
Clinton  Chronicle  and  the  Custer  County 
Post-Dispatch,  weekly,  were  acquired  by 
the  new  corporation.  The  Post-Dispatch 
was  merged  with  the  Daily  News  and 
the  name  of  the  weekly  publication  was 
changed  to  the  Custer  County  Chronicle. 

W.  K.  Leatherock,  who  inaugurated 
the  Daily  News  about  two  months  ago, 
is  president  of  the  new  corporation  and 
will  be  publisher  of  both  papers.  J.  N. 
McClure,  who  has  been  editor  of  the 
Post-Dispatch  since  May,  is  editor  of 
the  News  under  the  new  arrangement. 
Before  coming  to  Clinton,  McQure  was 
connected  with  the  Houghton-Mifflin 
Company  at  Boston,  Mass. 

W.  B.  Warren,  who  has  been  advertis¬ 
ing  manager  of  the  News,  will  have 
charge  of  the  advertising  department  on 
both  papers. 

Control  of  the  new  corporation  will 
be  in  the  hands  of  W.  K.  Leatherock  and 
the  Leatherock  family,  who  have  been 
interested  in  the  publishing  business  in 
the  Middle  West  for  many  years. 

In  connection  with  the  consolidation, 
announcement  was  also  made  that  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  $25,000  home  for  the 
Clinton  papers  would  be  started  in  a  few 
weeks. 


TO  STUDY  ADVERTISING  TREND 


Charles  W.  Mears,  counselor  in  mar¬ 
keting,  Qeveland,  will  hold  his  third 
annual  Newspaper  Advertising  Study  in 
Cleveland,  Sept.  15-16.  The  advertising 
situation  will  be  analyzed  for  a  group 
of  newspaper  business  executives  by  Mr 
Mears. 


CAPITAL  PRESS  CONFERENCES 
“INNOCUOUS” 


presidential  propaganda,  1  might  put  it, 
there  is  something  tliat  should  lx;  said. 

It  is  a  favorite  charge  of  editors  who  are 
frankly  hostile  to  the  man  in  the  White 
House,  that  the  Executive  abuses  the 
opportunity  his  press  conferences  give 
him,  by  feeding  to  the  country  only  that 
line  ot  information  or  of  opinion  most 
advantageous  to  himself.  In  a  large 
sense  this  is  true.  Presidents  do  seize 
these  opportunities.  They  do  use  them 
for  all  they  are  worth.  By  reason  of 
them,  they  undertake  to  strengthen  them¬ 
selves  politically  or  to  make  their  policies 
more  appealing.  It  is  the  human  thing 
for  them  to  do  and  no  President  with 
whom  I  have  had  contact  as  a  journal¬ 
ist,  whether  Democrat  or  Republican,  has 
been  above  this  practice. 

Besides,  the  President  is  exceptionally 
circumstanced  to  carry  on  this  sort  of 
campaigning.  Whatever  he  says  or  what¬ 
ever  he  does,  no  matter  how  trivial,  it  is 
looked  upon  by  most  newspapermen  as 
news.  His  commonplaces  and  his  plati¬ 
tudes  get  space  which  no  other  could  hope 
for.  The  men  assigned  by  their  papers 
to  report  his  activities  naturally  write 
whatever  proceeds  from  him  that  might 
remotely  interest  the  public.  And  the  edi¬ 
tors  print  it  day  after  day,  even  though 
many  of  them  inwardly  revolt  at  it. 

But  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  the 
corps  of  Washington  correspondents  lend 
themselves  consciously  or  unconsciously 
day  after  day  to  Presidential  designs  in 
the  matter  of  favorable  publicity.  It  is 
our  duty  to  know  when  we  are  being  im¬ 
posed  upon  by  a  seeker  of  inspired  propa¬ 
ganda.  If  we  do  not  know  it,  then  we 
are  unworthy  to  represent  our  papers  in 
Washington.  We  ought  to  be  sent  back 
to  the  journalistic  kindergarten  for  a 
little  primary  training  in  reporting. 

Any  one  of  us  who  cannot  conscien¬ 
tiously  abide  by  rules  of  a  presidential 
press  conference  has  the  right  to  with¬ 
draw’.  The  rules  are  admittedly  one¬ 
sided.  They  are  made  by  the  man  who 
runs  the  show.  They  handicap  the  rest 
of  us,  but  we  do  not  have  to  accept  them. 
W'e  can  remain  outside  and  it  is  a  fact 


with  which  you  may  not  be  acquainted 
there  are  more  than  one  of  my  associates 
who  do  remain  outside,  to  exercise  a 
greater  freedom  in  what  they  write. 

Although  it  is  true  that  the  relations 
between  the  press  and  the  federal  govern¬ 
ment  are  on  a  more  satisfactory  basis  at 
the  present  time  than  ever  before,  with 
each  side  freely  recognizing  the  rights  of 
the  other,  it  is  by  no  means  true  that  we 
live  in  a  state  of  undisturbed  brotherly 
love.  Clashes  are  inevitable.  Public  men 
continue  to  resent  many  of  the  things  we 
feel  bound  to  print  about  them.  Efforts 
are  still  made  to  restrain  us  or  to  divert 
us,  and  occasionally  to  draw  and  quarter 
us.  Presidents  occasionally  bar  an  in¬ 
dividual  journalist  from  the  W'hite  House 
and  the  executive  departments  as  punish¬ 
ment  for  some  real  or  fancied  offence. 
Legislators  castigate  us  once  in  a  while 
from  the  floor  of  the  House  or  Senate, 
but  these  things  are  not  serious  and 
merely  reassure  our  editors  and  our 
readers  of  our  independence. 


(Continued  from  page  5) 


upon  which  they  are  entitled  to  enlighten¬ 
ment.  The  White  House  press  confer¬ 
ences,  restricted  though  they  are,  work 
measurably  to  that  end. 

On  the  score  of  inspired  publicity. 


The  largest 
evening  paper 
circulation  in 
Baltimore 
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These  two  newspapers  offer 
the  most  powerful  all-day 
service  in  New  York  avail¬ 
able  as  a  unit  under  a  single 
contact.  The  600,000  Daily 
World  —  Evening  World 
readers  constitute  a  highly 
concentrated  force  to  be  reck¬ 
oned  with  in  any  campaign 
designed  to  effect  distribu¬ 
tion  in  Greater  New  York. 


151,059 

May,  net  paid 


America's 

Complete 

Newspaper 


NEW  YORK 


Idctalb 
tribune 


Ibilitxar  Bonding,  New  York 
Tribno*  Tower,  Cklcogo 


May,  1927,  sets  a  new  circula- 

tion  record  for  daily  papers  in 
Baltimore. 

The  NEWS,  with  its  May 

net  paid  circulation  of  151,- 

059,  enjoya  a  margin  of  24,- 
141  copies  over  that  of  the 
Evening  Sun,  its  nearest  com¬ 
petitor. 

You  reach  more  of  Balti- 

more  through  the 

in 


BALTIMORE 

NEWS 


The  Grand  Hapidi  Freii 
The  Flint  Daily  Jonmal 
The  Saginaw  Newa  Courier 
The  Kalamazoo  Gazette 
The  Jackson  Citizen  Patriot 
The  Bay  City  Timet  Tribune 
The  Mutkegon  Chronicle 
The  Ann  Arbor  Timei  Newi 


Largest  circulation  of  any 
daily  paper  in  the  South 


National  Advertising  Representatives 

I.  A.  KLEIN  J.  E.  LUTZ 

60  Eaat  4Sad  Street  6  N.  Kichlgan  Aye. 
Mew  York  City  Chioago,  Ill. 
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PEORIA 

iJOURNAL-TRANSCRlPTl 

Medium 


TheTnj- 


In  tke  Trq-Out 


Have  you  a 
friend  in 
Kansas  City 


Ask  him  if 
he  doesn’t 
read  The 
Kansas  City 
Star 


Over 
260,000 
Homes 
Michigan 
served  by 
Booth 

Newspapers 


IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO 
HIRE  TRAINED 
MEN 


Ambitious  young  men,  schooled 
in  every  branch  of  the  newspaper 
or  magazine  field,  may  be  secured 
to  fill  that  opening  on  your  pub¬ 
lication  by  simply  making  your 
wants  known  to  the  Personnel 
Bureau  of  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  pro¬ 
fessional  joumaUstic  fraternity. 


No  Charge  To  Emi^oyers 


Avail  yourself  of  this  free  serv¬ 
ice  to  replenish  your  staff  when¬ 
ever  the  occasion  requires.  Write 
or  wire  John  G.  Earhart,  836 
Exchange  Ave.,  Chicago,  Ill.,  and 
he  will  put  you  in  touch  with  the 
right  man. 


r 

J'  ^  .  i 
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•UR  OVN  VORlsD 
‘  or  L^iTbRS 


'  )  By  JAMES  MELVIN  LEE 


to  statistics,  personal  opinions  of  news¬ 
paper  executives  are  also  given. 

Here  is  a  criticism  of  the  school  of 
journalism  from  an  important  managing 
editor  in  the  East,  “I  have  one  criticism 
of  the  schools  of  journalism;  they  dwell 
so  much  on  economics,  foreign  affairs, 
and  the  literary  side  of  newspaper  work, 
that  it  is  difficult  to  get  their  graduates  to 
take  an  interest  in  the  city  affairs  that  are 
of  vital  interest  to  our  paper.” 


MENTION'  has  been  made  of  the  c  hanging  South"  (Boni  and  Liveright).  a  u/'z-it-dt-  DOAr-L-e 

tiction  which  Clarence  Buddington  This  volume  which  is  expected  to  appear  IJAKC,(JCK1,  B KALE  &  CO.  announce 
Kelland  has  been  contributing  to  the  early  in  October  deserves  mention  in  "Our  for  immediate  publication  “Journalism 
Satiiniuy  Eivnuig  Post  about  Don  Oakes,  Own  World  of  Letters”  not  only  because  for  High  Schools”  by  William  N.  Otto, 
editor  and  publisher  of  the  Sugar  Hollow  the  author  is  a  newspaper  man  but  also  head  of  the  Department  of  English,  Short- 
Seiitiiu'l.  Brief  as  my  mention  was,  it  because  one  chapter  is  devoteil  to  the  ridge  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
brought  me  a  letter  from  W.  Bob  Holland  press  of  the  South.  ,  *  *  * 

of  the  Miami  Herald.  ♦  ♦  ♦  has  already  been  started  on 

I  feel  quite  sure  that  I  am  violating  no  nf  Atnoriz-on  Ri. 


1  feel  quite  sure  that  1  am  violating  no  T^IFFICULTIES  in  writing  good  retail  '  ’  "The  Dictionary  of  American  Bi- 
covenances  when  I  quote  the  following  i-'copy  is  the  subject  about  which  Robert  og*‘aph>-,”  a^ording  to  an  announcement 


from  Holland’s  letter ; 


M.  Barnett,  at  one  time  a  copy  writer  The  American  Council 

-  Learned  Societies.  Since  1924  this  im- 


Thosc  Kelland  stories  irritated  me.  I  found  with  Macv’s  Department  Store  in  \ew  ^  .  1  i_  t  •  ^  J  VI.  A.t_ 

on  iti-iuiry  that  tew  newspaper  men  noticed  the  York  City  but  now  vice-president  of  the  portant  \vork  has  t^n  a^ociated  with  the 
sort  of  crook  the  hero  was  but  when  I  called  T  In  o  name  of  the  New  York  Tvmes  because  of 

their  attenion  to  his  hlackniailine  proclivities  Dcorge  L.  Sulllvan  Compailv ,  chatS  m  a  .,  rnade  that  vear  hv  \dolnh  S  Ochs 
they  admitted  that  he  had  no  idea  of  news-  current  issue  of  The  Journal  of  Retailing.  ,  f  .u  ^  'T“  ^  '  T'u*  -c,  c 

paper  ethics  or  knowledge  of  the  law.  He  warns  against  testing  returns  on 

M,  Ho„,,,d  also  encloses  an  edilorial  ^£v‘>a"aV<ld  nTi^f  SiT  "tiS™ 

,.ea'rSl“;  Ihc’CnW  HcSiH.  Th“  IditZ  of  copy,  in  his  opinion,  has  failed  to  s'<3Sie?’TI  to 'forwaTd'whh 

ial  raises  some  nice  questions  of  news-  achieve  its  purpose  of  bringing  people  into  r  .  ..  .  .?  ,  „ 

paper  ethics  concerning  the  actm^^^^^  of  the  smre  because  ot  unfavorable  weather  it ’locked  as  th!,ugh  the  plan  of 


UOR.\CE  GREELEY  is  one  of  the 
most  picturesque  characters  in  the 
history  of  .American  journalism.  During 
his  lifetime,  he  appeared  more  frequently 
as  a  subject  for  the  pen  of  the  cartoonist 
than  any  other  man.  Unquestionably,  hij 
editorials  have  never  been  surpassed  in 
influence  by  those  of  any  other  American 
editor. 

These  facts,  along  with  others,  explain 
why  the  chapter  on  Horace  Greeley  in 
"Trumpets  of  Jubilee”  (Harcourt,  Bract 
&  Co.)  by  Constance  Mayfield  Rourkt 
ought  not  to  be  overlooked  in  “Our  Oan 
World  of  Letters.”  This  chapter  is  not 
only  one  of  the  longest  but  one  of  the 
most  interesting  and  picturesque  in  tht 
entire  volume.  Greeley’s  connection  with 
various  newspapers  are  given  in  general 
and  that  with  the  New  York  Tribune 
particular. 

But  it  is  the  personal  character  oi 
Greeley  so  graphically  sketched  in  the 
chapter  that  makes  the  volume  interesting 
to  members  of  the  working  press.  The 


Detroit 


the  editor  of  the  Sugar  Hollow  Sentinel,  conditions.  V  -  u'  i  .u  .  ^  m  ^ 

It  ij  especially  critical  of  the  story  where  Another  difficulty  is  pointed  out;  yvith “The^rhiSh  Di'cSry 

“rwe^ktVpe’r  “pou*VrSgla“  '5!r.5K  Nat^nal  Iliograpity”  would  have  ,0  be 

the  rival  ed, tor  has  sold  125  per  cent  of  '‘1" „f  this  handsome  donation  from 


*1.0.  ww.ivL  17:  wnicn  iast  season  was  a  sure  seller  is  duaiiuuucu. 

the  n\al  editor  has  .old  l-j  per  cent  ot  year  a  druR  on  the  market  Mah  JonRg  In  spite  of  this  handsome  donation  from 

the  stock  ot  the  paper  to  buyers  who  furnishes  a  splendid  Mr.  Ochs,  the  Times  takes  no  active  part 

r  the  ‘time’^lhe  teraVrpy^TUer  ifad  in  the  preparation  of  “The  Dictionary  of 

was  about  to  print  something  they  did  learned  the  (tame  thoroughly  and  was  Prepared  American  Bic^raphy”  and  hence  assumes 
not  want  published,  Oakes  uses  this  mfor-  to  do  some  real  copy  about  the  joys  of  Mah-  resncinsihilitv  fnr  the  czrntpnte  Wlipn 
mafion  run  , he  blackmailing  editor  on.  )™>  1 rry.bi".  .,|.r  »»n.  S '"n  c°, 


of  tow  n.  -'^fter  the  latter  s  exit,  a  seven-  xhe  i^n  of  a  genius  could  hardly  have  sold  20  volume.s  and  will  contain  approximately 
thousand-dollar  bank  account  is  turned  enough  sets  to  pay  for  shelf  room.  biographical  sketches  of  men  and 

blackmailed  Barnett  then  goes  on  to  show  that  women  who  have  contributed  to  national 

'i”  ^ of  the  manufacturer  plays  progress  in  .America.  Up  to  the  present 

Had  Deen  autnorized  to  issue.  important  part  in  dictating  what  the  time  about  half  of  the  names  to  be  repre- 

Lommeuting  on  this  situation,  the  edi-  c<jpy  writer  of  the  store  shall  say  in  local  sented  have  been  tentatively  selected, 

tonal  sa>s.  newspapers.  He  frankly  admits  that  the  The  editor-in-chief  of  “The  Dictionary 

.\nd_  thus,  as  Mr.  Kelland  makes  Mr.  Oakes  manufacturer’s  copy  may  have  missed  the  of  .\merican  Biography”  is  .\llen  Johnson 

^nd  '  Lid 'V^’dldn’t*  biggest  selling  argument  yet  the  retail  who  has  his  headquarters  in  Washington, 

cerise 'or  otherwise  cent.”  '  '  Copy  must,  in  the  newspaiters,  stick  more  D.  C. 

It  is  thus  ifcrfectly  clear  that  the  new  owner  or  less  to  the  lines  drawn  bv  the  niaiiu- 

IL' y.'Jn*  pf  facturer  or  else  lose  the  effect  of  what  "~1 

the  man  he  run  out  ot  tow  n  Dv  threat  ot  ,  ,  ,  . .  •  ,  ,  •  -  « « . 

imprisonment.  And  Mr.  Kelland  holds  him  has  been  done  Ill  national  advertising.  ir  _  |J|. 

up  as  a  comimnendable  citizen,  as  a  newspaper  aJI 

man  of  excellent  habits  and  skill,  as  one  who  s  tst  xr  •  •  s  • 

should  be  emulated.  In  previous  stories  this  It  -•aKLY  engravings  111  .American  news-  gf  circulation  ia  your  firat  con- 
Oakes  i>erson  had  blackmailed  a  banker  who  papers  are  discussed  somewhat  in  sideration. 

had  l>een  making  loans  contrarv  to  good  bank-  j  .  m  •  .*1.  .  •  r  'r»i  7 

ing  principles  and  had  obtained  the  county  print*  detail  in  the  current  ISSUe  OI  1  he  l(Ki*(J  ^ 

ing  by  suppressing  news  of  the  nefarious  doings  Journalist — a  monthly  periodical  published  V711^g4 

°^"r""l!el^an^^he  editors  of  rkc  5afxrd^  by  the  School  of  Journalism  of  the  Uni-  (^rUClUTly  ^1^1 

F.x>ening  Post  should  know  that  newspapers,  versity  oi  lowa,  lOwa  Llt>.  e  ^  ^ 

cither  daily  or  weekly,  do  not  thrive  on  black-  ^  ^  ^  Wttn  otinclAy  Momintf  Eaitiona 

u„iv,r.ity  of  p,„„„lvania  has  Washington,  D.  C. 

of  a  newspaper  and  resorts  to  blackmail,  but  he  put  out  an  interesting  Survey  about  will  have  your  preference — earae 

unleis'  Oake"“'topy  short°’^in*'hit  b|adf-  ‘he  college  mail  in  journalism.  In  addition  aa  it  has  the  preference  of  prac- 
mailing  career  he  is  headed  for  the  penitentiary. _ _  tically  everyone  in  the  National 


facturers’  announcement,  the  game  was  dead.  Completed  the  “Dictionary”  will  consist  of 


The  question  raised  by  Mr.  Holland 
about  newspaper  standards  is  right  to  the 
point.  Stories  of  successful  crime  are 
usually  ket)t  out  of  the  Saturday  Evening 
Post  but  in  this  instance,  its  editors  seem 
to  have  been  caught  napping. 

Si  *  * 

WILLIAM  J.  ROBERTSON,  formerly 
”  editor  of  the  Wilnimgton  (Del.) 
Ex'ery  Ez’ening  is  the  author  of  “The 
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If  Quality 
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Gretky  worked  at  his  editorial  desk 
1,  thus  described : 

Bent  ovri  his  hii{h  desk  with  his  nose  nearly 
tuiichiiiK  composiM  from  three  to  four 

•(ilunins  a  day  and  often  more,  listened  to 
rc|M>rts  wl'irh  he  could  deliver  almost  verbatim 
afterwards  thuiiKh  he  had  nut  ceased  to  write, 
sutiervised  tletails  throughout  the  whole  sheet, 
and  often  did  not  stir  out  of  his  chair  from 
eleven  m  the  morning  until  after  midnight. 
In  moments  of  rage  over  mistakes  he  could 
let  out  a  bellow  which  was  plainly  audible  at 
the  American  Museum  half  a  square  down  Ann 
Street  at  the  corner  of  Broadway,  though  his 
voice  in  >•“  ordinary  ranges  was  still  husky 
and  thin.  If  he  could  lawl  in  anger  he  also 
bawled  with  jubilation:  the  Tribune  office  was 
a  noisy,  nervous,  highly  stimulating  place;  that 
voice  with  its  rapid  changes  was  everywhere; 
(ireeley  was  an  incessant  talker.  As  a  result 
of  his  shouting  importunity  riders — often  re¬ 
lays  of  riders-  were  always  posting  from  remote 
localities  where  events  were  clustering.  I>earing 
iresh  new'  for  the  Tribune.  His  tireless, 
drudging  insistence  sent  a  corps  of  printers 
slowly  shuttling  back  and  forth  on  the  river 
ixrat  to  Albanv  during  session  of  the  Assembly, 
preiiared  to  set  up  tlie  reiHirters’  accounts  on 
the  return  voyage. 

Here  is  ;i  pen  portrait  of  Greeley  in 
action  in  his  legal  tilt  with  the  distin¬ 
guished  novelist,  James  Fenimore  Cooper; 

That  touchy  aristocrat  had  sued  because  of 
a  letter  of  Weed's  which  ap|>eared  in  the 
Tribune,  with  a  few  sentences  of  derogatory 
comment  on  the  part  of  Greeley.  Cooper  won 
ilamages  of  two  hundred  dollars  at  a  lively 
trial  at  Ballston  Springs,  at  which  each  of  the 
prutagonists  spoke  in  his  own  behalf.  Kushjng 
back  to  New  York  on  one  of  his  quick-driving 
trips,  Greeley  spread  his  account  over  twelve 
columns  of  the  Tribune;  he  rollicked  through 
the  story,  mimicking  the  pompous  Cooper  and 
his  even  more  inflated  nephew,  who  had  acted 
as  counsel.  In  his  long  and  pointed  raillery 


FIRST  ETHICS  CODE  FOR 
PUBUCITY  MEN  DRAWN 


Wisconsin  Students  of  Propaganda  Dis¬ 
semination  Adopt  Rigorous 
Articles  Governing 
Their  Work 


.\  Code  of  ethics  for  publicity  workers 
\\a»  arawn  up  by  tne  students  lu  "ttuu- 
cationai  and  Social  Service  Publicity  at 
tne  Cniversity  oi  Wisconsin  school  ot 
journali.sin  ttiis  summer,  btudents  in  tlie 
course  had  had  both  newspaper  and  pub¬ 
licity  e.xperieiice. 

Cnie  ui  me  outstanding  points  in  the 
coue  oi  etnics  was  the  statement  that 
"no  publicity  man  should  suDinit  an 
article  to  a  newspaper  mat  ne  would  not 
be  willing  to  turn  in  to  ms  city  editor 
if  he  were  a  reporter  on  tne  paper.’ 

The  Deiiei  was  e.xpresseu  m  the  code 
that  the  puuhcity  man  could  assist  the 
newspaper  by  discovering  new  heids  and 
by  siiniuiatiiig  news  aciivities.  Another 
section  siated  mat  the  publicity  worker 
should  not  aticnipt  to  display  tiiat  which 
IS  fair  and  to  hide  that  whicn  is  ugly. 

The  course  was  taught  by  K.  tt.  Ol¬ 
son,  who  has  liad  several  years  experience 
on  metropolitan  newspapers  and  in  pub¬ 
licity  work. 

Following  is  the  complete  code  adopted 


7.  iVe  believe  that  no  publicity  man 
should  submit  an  article  to  a  newspaper 
whidi  he  would  luvt  be  willing  to  turn  in 
to  his  city  editor  if  he  were  a  reporter 
on  the  paper. 

8.  \v  e  believe  that  publicity  material 
must  be  honestly  presented  and  without 
any  attempt  to  conceal  its  source.  The 
source  should  be  plainly  indicated  so 
tliat  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding  as 
to  its  origin. 

9.  We  believe  that  publicity  material, 
to  merit  a  place  in  the  paper,  must  be  not 
only  interesting  but  intelligent. 

10.  We  believe  that  the  publicity 
writer  can  be  a  valuable  aid  to  the  news¬ 
paper  in  helping  it  to  discover  new  fields 
which  it  could  not  otherwise  reach,  and 
in  stimulating  news  activity  through 
providing  them  with  interesting  material 
which  will  open  up  new  fields  for  the 
reporter  and  provide  opportunity  for  fur- 
ther  research. 


TAKES  FOREIGN  POST 


responsible  for  the  program  which  ulti¬ 
mately  resulted  in  the  creation  of  the 
once  famous  "Cole  .\ero- Fight.” 

When  Charles  M.  Schwab  and  his  as¬ 
sociates  actpiired  control  of  the  Stutz 
Motor  Car  Company  of  .Xmerica,  Mr. 
Hyman  was  appointed  advertising  coun¬ 
sel  by  that  company.  Later  he  was  then 
tendered  a  vice-presidency  by  the  Homer 
McKee  Advertising  .‘\gency.  of  Indian¬ 
apolis,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  the  Real  Silk  Hosiery  Mills 
with  the  title  of  advertising  counsel,  a 
position  which  he  held  until  his  recent 
affiliation  with  the  Keystone  Kiiittittg 
Mills,  Ltd.,  of  London. 


NEW  PRESS  ORGAN 

The  Country  Press  published  monthly 
by  the  Bruce  Publishing  Company.  St. 
Paul,  has  been  launched  with  j.  K. 
Bruce  president  and  F'.  M.  McCabe  vice- 
president.  It  concerns  itself  with  prob¬ 
lems  of  the  small  town  publisher. 


sported  with  the  picture  of  the  “handsome  by  the  StUUeilts  I 
Mr.  Effineham,”  who  in  Cooper's  “Homewiard  i  hviieve  that  heraiiso  it  is  im- 

Bound”  had  uiiquestionahly  been  the  figure  of  t'’dt  DeCdUsC  It  Is  im- 

Cooper  hini.self.  Tirelessly  tireeley  repeated 
the  allusion;  in  the  trial  he  had  much  of  his 
anpimetit  turn  uiKin  hypothetical  questions  of 
appearances,  inquiring  whether  he  would  be  en¬ 
titled  to  sue  for  libel  in  case  Coojier  pro¬ 
nounced  him  not  handsome.  With  a  heavy- 
handeit  thrust  in  rebuttal  Cooper  had  repli^ 
that  in  such  a  suit  his  course  would  be  not  to 
plead  the  general  issue,  but  to  justify. 

(ireeley.  missing  nothing  of  the  humor  of  this 
retort,  set  down  the  whole  of  it.  weighty  phras¬ 
ing  and  all. 

This  jibe  at  Greeley’s  appearance  leads 
the  author  of  “Trumpets  of  Jubilee”  to 
cimiment  more  in  detail  as  follows; 

I'ndeniably  (ireeley  was  absurd.  Somewhere 
he  had  (licked  u|i  an  old  light  drab  coat  of 
Irish  frieze  and  a  liattered  hat  of  similar  tone- 
les,-  hue;  the  garments  were  long  since  out¬ 
dated;  wearing  them  he  looked  more  than  ever 
the  ruined  ghost.  Tall  and  gangling,  he  still 
stumbled  as  he  walked,  as  though  he  were  (lush¬ 
ing  furwartl  on  a  blind  erranil.  He  was  al- 
»avs  rum(iled,  his  (i.ale  silver-yellow  hair  awry 
Older  his  singular  headgear,  his  collar  riding 
op  or  retreating  from  sight;  but  the  (ihantasmal 
Has  lielied  by  his  full  front  glance  from  behind 
narrow  siiectacles.  by  the  (lurseil  and  sudden 
smile  which  could  transform  his  countenance  into 
that  of  a  ha(i(iy  infant. 


The  quotation  just  given  possibly  ex¬ 
plains  why  it  was  so  easy  to  put  Greeley 
into  a  cartoon. 

The  incident  about  Cooper's  libel  suit 
against  Greeley,  however,  is  not  complete 
in  the  volume.  F'or  that  rollicking  account 
printed  in  the  New  York  Tribune,  Cooper 
brought  a  second  suit  against  Greeley. 
The  latter  this  time  did  not  defend  himself 
but  turned  the  case  over  to  the  distin¬ 
guished  lawyer.  William  H.  Seward,  who 
knew  Ikiw  to  juggle  cases  at  law  so  that 
the  .suit  coiihl  lx-  indefinitely  iHistponed 
fur  trial.  This  second  suit  by  Cooper 
against  Greeley  is  one  of  the  few  cases 
where  Ctxiiier  did  not  win  the  final  bout 
in  the  courts.  Neither  did  he  lose.  So 
far  as  I  know,  the  case  never  came  to 


possible  for  the  newspapers  to  cover 
every  phase  of  life  there  are  great  fields 
of  knowledge  and  news  that  are  un¬ 
touched  and  will  remain  so  unless  those 
wIk)  are  thoroughly  capable  of  interpret¬ 
ing  these  fields  are  given  an  opportunity 
to  do  so. 

2.  We  believe  that  publicity,  if  hon¬ 
estly  done  in  a  good  cause,  is  a  blessing 
to  society  and  contributes  to  the  sum  of 
human  knowledge  and  enjoyment. 

3.  W  e  believe  that  publicity,  if  dis¬ 
honestly  done  or  representing  a  dishonest 
cause,  IS  an  evil  and  should  be  combatted 
by  every  member  of  the  profession  who 
is  interested  in  fostering  its  constructive 
value  to  society. 

4.  We  believe  there  is  a  legitimate 
field  for  publicity  that  has  news,  infor¬ 
mation  or  entertainment  value  for  the 
newspaper  reader,  and  insist  that  all  pub¬ 
licity  matter  should  be  judged  on  the 
same  scale  of  values  as  the  rest  of  the 
material  in  the  paper,  and  must  make  it¬ 
self  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  news  col¬ 
umns  only  on  its  merits. 

5.  We  believe  that  because  the  news¬ 
paper  depend  for  its  life  on  paid  adver¬ 
tising  it  is  unethical  and  dishonest  to  at¬ 
tempt  to  insert  in  news  columns  material 
which  has  no  value  to  the  newspaper  or 
its  readers  and  that  benefits  only  the 
organization  itself. 

6.  We  believe  tliat  all  publicity  ma¬ 
terial  must  be  absolutely  true  and  must 
not  attempt  to  display  tliat  whicdi  is  fair 
and  hide  that  which  is  ugly.  If  there  is 
anything  fundamentally  wrong  it  is  the 
publicity  man’s  responsibility  to  see  that 
this  wrong  is  righted  before  attempting 
to  give  news  to  the  public. 


Herbert  R.  Hyman  Named  Merchandis¬ 
ing  Chief  of  London  Knitting  Mills 

Herbert  K.  Hyman,  former  newspaper 
man,  who  in  more  recent  years  has  been 
identified  with  the  advertising  business, 
has  just  been  appointed  director  of  mer¬ 
chandising  by  the  Keystone  Knitting 
Mills,  Ltd.,  of  London,  England.  He 
will  leave  for  Europe  shortly  to  assume 
his  duties  with  the  large  British  hosiery- 
concern. 

F'or  many  years  Mr.  Hyman  was  con¬ 
nected  with  the  editorial  department  of 
the  huiianapolis  Star.  He  acted  as  Euro¬ 
pean  correspondent  for  that  paper  prior  to 
the  war. 

Upon  returning  to  American,  he  be¬ 
came  identified  with  the  Bobbs-Merrill 
Publishing  Company,  of  New  York  and 
Indianapolis,  handling  the  sales  promo¬ 
tional  work  in  conjunction  with  the  sale 
of  Bobbs-Merrill  publications. 

Joining  the  Cole  Motor  Car  Company 
as  advertising  manager,  Mr.  Hyman  was 


BuUalo,  TA*  Wundmr  CHy  •!  Am^riec 

Buffalo — a  profitable 
Market  for  Advertisers 

Sales  in  Buffalo  are  splen¬ 
did  for  advertising  goods. 
Employment  con<fitions  ex¬ 
cellent,  retail  and  other 
business  thriving.  One 
newspaper  will  put  your 
story  over  to  83%  of  the 
people — -that  paper  is  the 

BUFFALO  EVENING  NEWS 

Read  in  4  out  of  S  Buffalo  Homos 
EDWARD  H.  BUTLER 
Editor  and  Publisher 
KELLY-SMITH  COMPANY 
Representatives 

Graybar  Bldf.  Tribune  Tower 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  III. 
Atlantic  Bldg.  Waterman  Bldg. 

Philadelphia  Boston 


Cline-Westinghouse 
Double  Motor-Drive 
with  full  automatic 
push  button  control 

is  used  by 

Elkhart  Truth 

Elkhart,  Ind. 

Ask  them  about  it 
CLINE  ELECTRIC  MFC.  CO. 

ChicaffOl  til  West  Waahinfton  Stroot 
New  Yorki  47  Weet  34th  Street 
Sen  Frendeooi  First  Netionel  Benk  Building 


in 


Detroit — 

Free  Press  circulation 
reaches  31,000  more 
than  the  total  number 
of  families  owning  their 
own  homes. 

Cjie  “jFree  $rtSB” 

"Starts  the  day  In  Detroit" 

With  a  stable,  uninflated, 
liberal  pursed  circulation 
productive  of  greater  adver¬ 
tising  returns  at  lower  coet. 


THE  WELFARE  COMMITTEE 

of  the 

INTERNATIONAL 
CIRCULATION  MANAGERS 
ASSOCIATION 

Can  supply  you  with  com¬ 
petent  circulation  men  of 
capacity  and  ability  capable 
to  take  entire  charge  of  your 
department  or  to  fill  impor¬ 
tant  posts  in  the  depart¬ 
ment. 

Address  the  Secretary- 
Treasurer  please,  Mr.  Clar¬ 
ence  Eyster,  care  Star 
Building,  Peoria,  Ill. 
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TYPE  METAL  RESEARCH 
IS  MADE  PUBUC 


Ending*  of  Government  Printing  Of¬ 
fice  Diccloted  in  Bulletin  Usued  by 
Mechanical  Department 
of  A.  N.  P.  A. 

Findings  of  the  Government  Printing 
Office  on  tests  it  has  conducted  on  type 
metal  were  made  public  recently  by  the 
mechanical  department  of  the  American 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association,  of 
which  W.  E.  Wines  is  director. 

In  the  handling  of  the  metal,  the  re¬ 
port,  written  by  E.  O.  Reed,  chief  of 
tests,  shows  the  following  necessary  de¬ 
tails  in  order  to  obtain  the  best  quality : 

1.  The  remelted  metal  must  be  carefully 
drossed  and  stirred  in  order  to  obtain 
satisfactory  samples  for  analysis. 

2.  The  addition  of  any  metal  or  alloys 
to  melted  type  metal  should  be  made  at 
a  temperature  of  not  less  than  750“ F. 
In  order  to  introduce  antimony  into  type 
metal  it  is  alloyed  first  with  either  lead 
or  tin. 

3.  In  order  to  secure  proi)er  alloying, 
satisfactory  means  of  agitation  must  be 
used.  As  a  result  of  our  investigations 
we  use  a  block  of  green  oak  immersed  in 
the  metal  and  held  near  the  bottom  of  the 
pot.  This  has  proven  very  satisfactory 
and  economical  for  agitating,  purifying, 
and  alloying  the  metal. 

4.  In  order  to  remove  small  amounts 
of  copper  from  the  metal,  especially  lino¬ 
type,  it  is  our  practice  to  allow  the  metal 
to  partially  solidify  over  night  after  cor¬ 
rection.  Any  copper  or  unalloyed  anti¬ 
mony  present  will  tend  to  separate  and 
come  to  the  top  as  the  metal  is  chilled. 
The  metal  is  melted  in  the  morning  and 
the  temperature  raised  to  approximately 
550“F.  It  is  then  carefully  skimmed, 
without  agitation,  to  remove  the  im¬ 
purities  which  separated  during  the  cool¬ 
ing  progress.  This  effects  a  gradual  re¬ 
duction  of  the  copper  to  about  .05  per  cent. 
Other  methods  using  sulphur  are  also 
employed  for  this  purpose. 

5.  Linotype  and  stereotype  metal  are 
poured  at  a  temperature  of  approximately 
600“F.  and  monotype  metal  at  between 
7(X)“F.  and  750“F. 

6.  All  type  metal  alloys  should  be 
poured  in  water-cooled  molds. 

Our  investigational  and  control  work  on 
type  metals  up  to  date  indicate,  that  lino¬ 
type  metal,  provided  that  it  is  not  con¬ 
taminated  with  excessive  amounts  o) 
impurities,  especially  copper  and  zinc,  and 
is  not  permitted  to  be  overheated  in  use, 
will  change  very  little  in  composition  due 
to  use,  and  that  such  metal  can  be  re-used 
several  times  without  appreciable  change 
in  composition.  Although  the  metal  in  the 
Government  Printing  Office  is  analyzed 
daily,  we  would  recommend  checking  of 
the  composition  of  linotype  metal  in  the 
average  commercial  plant  about  once  a 
month,  depending  on  its  use. 

However,  it  has  been  found  that  mono¬ 
type  metal  should  preferably  be  retoned 
after  each  use  in  order  to  maintain  uni¬ 
form  quality.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
monotype  metal  is  used  at  such  a  high 
temperature  that  there  is  more  loss  of  tin 


USED  NEWSPAPER  PRESSES 

Scott  24  and  32>a  ga  Praaaaa 

GOSS  M  'aad  3B-pa(e  preasM  good  (or  black 
or  color  arork,  alao  Goar  Sestapie. 

HOB  Poar  Qaadraple,  Quadruple,  Seatuple, 
Sextuple  color  Preaa,  Octuple  and  Double  Sw- 
tuplc  Praaaaa. 

DUPLEX  Metropolitaa  Quadruple  ateraotype 
preaace— print  up  to  32  pagea. 

Available  for  Early  Delivery 

WALTER  SCOTT  &  COMPANY 


■ala  OflbM  *  fkatarr . PlaiBtdd.  X.  J. 

■aw  Tark  Omaa..aaaka«  BUg.,  1M7  Biaadwar 
OMeace  OSee . Manednaak  Blaek 


and  antimony  by  drossing.  Monotype 
alloy  is  above  the  eutectic  jwint  for  anti¬ 
mony,  and  all  of  the  antimony  is  not 
chemically  alloyed  but  a  certain  portion  is 
a  mechanical  mixture.  This  free  anti¬ 
mony  tends  to  separate  and  comes  to  the 
top  of  the  molten  metal.  It  has  been 
found  that  approximately  two  parts  of 
antimony  are  lost  to  one  part  of  tin.  This 
is  somewhat  at  variance  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  opinion,  which  is  that  tin  is  lost  to 
a  greater  extent  than  antimony. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  stereotype  metal 
is  poured  at  a  low  temperature,  the  change 
in  composition  in  this  metal  due  to  re-use 
is  about  the  same  as  with  linotype  metal. 

The  results  of  the  work  being  done  by 
the  Testing  Section  of  the  Government 
Printing  Office  have  clearly  shown  the 
value  of  technical  work  to  the  office  it¬ 


self  and  to  the  printing  industry.  The 
office  will  be  pleased  to  co-operate  with 
commercial  printers  of  the  country  in 
technical  investigations  which  will  be  of 
interest  to  the  industry.  The  results  of 
these  investigations  will  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  all  interested  parties,  Mr. 
Keed  said. 

SEEKING  LOST  FATHER 

James  H.  Guilfoyle,  Jr.,  city  editor  of 
the  IVorcestcr  (Mass.)  Telegram  and 
Worcester  correspondent  of  the  Editor  & 
Publisher,  this  week  appealed  to  the  New 
York  Missing  Persons  Bureau,  asking 
them  to  assist  him  in  his  search  for  his 
67-year-old  father,  J.  H.  Guilfoyle,  Sr., 
who  disappeared  from  his  home  in  Brook¬ 
lyn  last  June  26. 


COLUMNIST’S  WIFE  WRITES  BOOK 

Shelby  Little,  wife  of  Richard  Henry 
Little,  conductor  of  “A  Line  O’Type  o, 
Two”  in  the  Chicago  Tribune,  is  the 
author  of  a  new  book,  “This  to  That," 
which  concerns  itself  with  cliangi^ 
words,  one  letter  at  a  time,  in  the  sliortest 
number  of  changes.  Mrs.  Little  is  known 
in  the  "Line  O’Type”  as  Helen  Henna. 
The  book  has  an  introduction  by  Mr 
Little. 


WRITES  NEWSPAPER  PLAY 

Guy  F.  Lee,  long  a  member  of  tlie  stall 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  now  of  the 
AVzi'  Y ork  Daily  News,  is  the  author  oi  [ 
“Tabloid,”  a  play  about  present  dav  I 
journalism.  '  j 
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Supplies  and  Equipment 


Paiteit,  mote  easily  operated, 
moat  accurate  and  aund>le  flat 
casting  box  you  can  buy.  Per 
(eedy  balanced.  New  design  lock¬ 
up  oar  alloars  fer  quick  change 
wben  regulating  thickness  of  casts. 
Positive  quick  lock  -  up  at  four 
points  on  box  with  one  lever 
movement.  Write  for  complete 
catalog  of  Goss  Stereotyping 
Machinery. 


Modern 

Composing  Room 
Furniture 

as  made  by  us  will  speed 
up  production  and  reduce 
costs — a  real  saving  in 
your  Pay  Roll.  Are  you 
interested?  If  so,  consnll 
your  regular  dealer  in 
printers’  supplies  or  write 
us  direct. 

Do  it  now! 

HAMILTON  MFC.  CO. 

TWO  RIVERS,  WIS. 


Drive  and  Control  ! 

for 

Newspaper  Presses  * 

A  representative  instai-  jj 

lation,  just  completed,  I 

on  a  Hoe  press  is  that  r 

of  a  75-h.p.,  a-c.  equip-  I 

ment  at  the  Philadelphia  I 

News.  This  Is  a  repeat  I 

order.  | 


GENERAL  ELECTRIC 


SAVE  A  MINUTE 


THE  GOSS  PRINTING 
PRESS  CO.,  CHICAGO 


in  packing  a  matrix  and  you  will  often  beat  the  other 
fellow  to  the  start. 

Space  Packing  Felt  that  is  soft,  tears  easily  and  stays 
put,  will  do  it  for  you. 

We  manufacture  it  in  four  thicknesses — No.  25,  No.  35, 
No.  40  and  No.  50. 

MOULDING  BLANKETS  all  kinds. 

Red  and  Blue  Drying  Blankets. 

Prepared  Matrix  Paste. 

The  above  are  only  a  few  of  our  specialties. 

New  Elngland  Newspaper  Supply  Co. 


Worcester,  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 

Cable  Address  NENSCO — Worcester 


Hoe  Combined  Saw  Table  and  Mono-Rail  Trimmer 


This  Machine  combines  the 
advantages  of  the  Hoe  Ped¬ 
estal  Saw  Table  and  the  Hoe 
Mono-Rail  Trimmer. 

The  Trimmer  is  supplied 
with  either  Style  “A”  Cut¬ 
ter  Head  for  trimming 
Wood  Blocks  or  Style  “B”  for  extra 
heavy  cutting  on  Zinc  or  Copper.  'Hie 
Hoe  Patented  Mono-Rail  principle 
allows  the  Operator  to  follow  the 
work  beyond  the  Cutter  Head  permit¬ 
ting  more  speed  and  greater  accuracy 
in  trimming  Wood  or  Metal  Blocks  of 
varied  sizes. 


IF  IT’S  A  HOE,  1T»S  THE  BEST 
R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc.,  504-520  Grand  Street,  New  York  City 


7  Sooth  Dearborn  Stroat 
CHICAGO,  ILL. 


Pero  Marqnollo  Bldg. 
•  NEW  ORLEANS.  LA. 


7  Wtlor  Streg 
BOSTON.  MASS. 
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editor  &  FURTHER 

Classified  Advertising 
InfcNination 

RATES 

SITUATIONS  (Cash  with  Order) 

I  Time  —  .50  per  line 

3  Timet  —  .40  per  line 

all  other  classifications 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  Time  —  .75  per  line 

4  Times  —  .60  per  line 

White  space  charge  at  same  rate  per  line 
per  insertion  at  earned  by  frequency  of  in* 
^tion.  Minimum  Contract  space,  three 
lises.  The  Editor  A  Publisher  reserves  the 
right  to  classify,  edit  or  reject  any  adver- 
tisement. 


CIRCULATION 


EMPLOYMENT 


MECHANICAL 


Promotion 


The  World's  Largest  Qrcidation  Buil&ig  Or¬ 
ganization — The  only  circulation -building  serv- 
Newspaperdom  furnishing  publishers’ 


affidavits  of  the  exact  results  of 
campaign.  The  (Tiarles  Partlowe 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Its  every 
Company, 


EMPLOYMENT 


Help  Wanted 


ADVERTISING 


General  Promotion 


U  You  Want  More  Local  Advertising  put  us 
to  work  for  you  selling  our  “Worthwhile” 
Feitures.  Write  F.  (5.  Hogan  Syndic^e, 
Izfflcke  Bldg.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  or  Kane, 


Advertising  Executive,  exceptionally  high 
class,  wanted  for  a  seven-day  morning  paper 
in  the  metropolitan  district.  A  most  exacting 
position  with  unusual  opportunity.  C-9U,  Ed- 

itor  &  Publisher. _ 

AdvcrtisiBg  Maangsr — Experienced,  enthusias¬ 
tic,  aggressive,  with  fund  of  good  ideas.  Only 
daily  in  small  New  York  State  city.  Tell  your 
full  story  in  first  letter,  which  will  be  held  in 

confidence.  Times,  Geneva.  N.  Y. _ 

Correspondenta— National  Jewish  Daily  Wants 
Correspondents  Everywhere.  Jewish  Daily  Bul¬ 
letin,  621  Broadway,  New  York. 


Pa. 


Sitngtioiu  Wanted 


Supplies 


Shsdhig  Sheets  for  Art  work  and  Benday  ef¬ 
fects.  Bourges  Service,  Inc.,  144  West  32nd 
street.  New  York. 

business  opportunities 

Broker* 

p...  Paper  in  South  for  $15,000,  or  two-thirds 
interest  for  $10,000.  Established  high-grade 
yoblication  with  fine  opportunity.  Chance  for 
sdrertising  man.  Harris-Oibole  Ce,.  345 
Madison  Ave.,  New  York. 

High  Grade  Prapertiee  in  Kansas,  Missouri, 
Iowa,  Nebraska,  Oklahoma  and  Arkansas,  both 
daily  and  weekly;  exclusive  listmgs;  no  damag- 
iBf  publicity;  personal  service  in  every  deal; 
oecial  attention  to  financing.  All  matters 
abiolutely  confidential.  High  grade  newspaper 
boeds  for  sale.  (Tyde  H.  Knox,  851  Board  ol 
Trade  Bldg.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. _ 

Ikne  DesnMe  WwdrUww  An  opportunity  for 
Moeone  with  newspaper  experience  and  mod- 
nte  capital  to  purcdiase  a  group  of  three 
nekly  publications  in  Elastem  Pennsylvania 
liich  can  be  issued  from  the  same  plant  and 
Bade  to  pay  handsomely.  Also  very  desirable 
weekly  and  job  plant  in  New  Jersey.  J.  B. 
Me,  Times  Bldg.,  New  York.  _ _ 

Newspaper  Interest  Wanted 

MilUier  -  EdHor  -  Manager,  experienced  in 
editorial,  business  and  other  departments,  who 
has  Just  built  up  and  sold  successful  daily, 
seeks  new  connection.  Young,  energetic,  re- 
seurcefiil.  Would  consider  investment  or 
temporary  salary  arrangement.  C-869,  Editor 
h  Publisher. 


Service 


To  Out  of  Town  Conoema.  You  can  secure  all 
the  advantages  of  a  New  York  address,  includ¬ 
ing  the  services  of  established,  fully  furnished 
sad  equipped  offices,  where  your  interests,  en- 
gmries,  callers,  literature,  mail,  or  samples 
•ill  be  intelligently  and  properly  handled,  for 
a  nominal  annual  charge.  Address  (by  letter 
osilyl  Suite  1004,  at  1841  Broadway  (Columbus 
Circle).  New  York  City. 

CIRCULATION 


Promotion 


Advertiaing— if  you  have  live  opportunity  will 
produce  results  you  want— increase  linage  and 

co-operation.  C -897,  Editor  &  Puhlisher. _ 

Advertising  Manngei^-Capable,  aggressive 
newspaper  advertising  man,  twenty  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  all  branches,  desires  permanent  loca¬ 
tion  in  city  of  100,000  or  over.  Letters  of 
reference  speak  in  highest  terms  of  past  work, 
ability  and  character.  Located  with  such  papers 
as  Public  Ledger,  North  American,  Bulletin, 
Philadelphia;  Washington  Post.  Married,  42. 
Morning  or  evening  proiMisition.  C  S98,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ _ _  _ 

Advertising  Executive — Long  experience  in 
promotion  of  local,  national  and  classified  on 
metropolitan  and  suburban  papers.  Enviab'e 
record  for  constructive  building,  aggressive 
salesman  and  thorough  organizer.  Am  seeking 
connection  with  publisher  who  needs  a  man  of 
proven  ability,  initiative  and  a  will  to  meet  and 
overcome  keen  competition.  Write  for  inter- 
view  and  record.  C-905.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Advarllifag  _  M—g*r— Executive,  ten  years’ 
experience  in  _  newspaper,  corporation,  agency 
and  direct  mail  advertising,  desires  permanent 
connection  in  city  of  15,000  or  over,  with  live 
newspaper  or  growing  concern.  A  hard  worker. 
Age  34.  married,  personable.  Write  C-872,  Edi- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Advertising  SoHcitor,  thoroughly  experienced 
in  all  phases,  layout,  copy,  long-term  special 
pages.  A  money  maker  for  newspaper  in  Middle 
West  or  Pacific  Coast.  Inquiry  will  bring  you 
full  story  and  photo.  C-874.  Editor  &  Pub- 

lisher. _ 

Business  Manager  or  Assistant  to  Publidier — 
Two  and  a  half  years’  business  and  general 
manager  of  New  York  daily,  where  I  made 
astonishing  good  record  under  trying  conditions. 
Property  I  manage  now  on  profit  basis  for 
first  time  in  five  years.  Thoroughly  understand 
all  departments,  including  engraving.  Success¬ 
ful  record  gained  by  hard  work  and  persever¬ 
ance.  Savings  in  overhead  and  purchasing  were 
enormous.  (Ownership  eonditions  warrants  seek¬ 
ing  new  connections.  American,  married,  age 
36,  highest  references.  Will  be  available  Sep- 
tember  1st.  Box  C-896.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
BuAiesa  Office  position  in  newspaper  office  de¬ 
sired  by  youi«  maiu  Has  Iwd  10  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  Cumulation,  National  Advertising 
and  general  office  work.  At  present  time  in 
charge  of  national  advertising  and  credit  de¬ 
partments.  (^n  furnish  best  references.  C-909, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

CkeuMtlon  Manager— CVipable,  reliable  and 
resourceful;  20  years’  experience  on  all  classes 
of  dailies;  absolutely  familiar  with  all  details. 
Reference  furnished, 
lisher. 


Situations  Wanted 


Classified  Advertising  Manager 
ClassiAed  Promotion  Manager 

23  years’  successful  record,  desires  change  from 
Northern  city  to  West  toast  or  Southern  news¬ 
paper.  Member  Newspaper  Classified  Manager's 
.\ssociatiun,  1909,  took  management  Classified, 
second-string  paper,  city  150,000;  built  Classified 
from  half-page  to  six  pages  within  three  years; 
1921-1925,  built  Classified  second-string  paper, 
city  75,000,  from  400,000  lines  yearly,  to 
1,500,000;  taking  prestige  and  volume  leadership 
from  first-string  paper  having  double  the  cir¬ 
culation;  1926,  on  second-string  paiier.  65,000 
circulation,  city  of  250,000,  reorganized  depart¬ 
ment:  produced  average  net  monthly  increase 
$4,000  over  six  months’  period,  while  holding 
operating  costs  to  same  jiercentage  as  previous 
to  taking  charge.  Was  forced  to  leave  position 
for  same  reason  that  h.ad  always  given  this 
paper  a  black  eye  on  Classified,  and  made  it 
hard  to  build  reader-interest  and  reader-confi¬ 
dence.  This  was  my  refusal  to  accept  and  pub¬ 
lish  matrimonial  and  many  other  forms  of 
fake,  misleading,  objectionable  ads.  Came  to 
city  where  now  employed  last  December,  on 
agreement  to  manage  Classified  on  second-string 
paper,  but  as  they  tied  my  hands  to  such  extent 
that  maximum  production  would  be  impossible, 
the  deal  fell  through  before  I  started.  Inter¬ 
viewing  ihe  first-string  opposition  paper,  was 
told  there  was  no  position  open,  so  I  made  a 
position  on  this  paper  for  myself,  taking  a 
pavement-iiounder's  job  as  salesman  of  new 
('lassified  contracts  on  straight  commission,  with 
thermometer  at  40  below  zero.  Januar'y  1st  to 
.\ugust  1st  turned  in  135  contracts  for  $10,000 
new  business;  this  being  about  65  per  cent  of 
total  new  contract  business  of  entire  depart¬ 
ment.  Had  one  prospect  lead  from  office  during 
all  this  tim.e.  My  average  weekly  earnings  have 
been  $83  on  this  job.  I  am  native  of  Illinois, 
age  41,  married.  Will  accept  $75  weekly  sal¬ 
ary.  or  salary  and  bonus,  on  one  year’s  contract, 
giving  full  charge  with  free  hand.  Unques¬ 
tioned  credentials  as  to  character,  production 
records  and  ability.  Start  ()ct.  15th  or  Nov. 
15th.  Would  consider  District  Manager,  con¬ 
tact  man  or  in  charge  Real  Estate  or  Auto¬ 
motive  section  on  big  paper.  My  first  five 
years  Classified  apprenticeship  were  served  on 
the  largest  St.  Louis  and  Chicago  dailies,  be¬ 
ginning  in  1904.  C-901,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Equipment  for  Sale 


For  Sale — One  complete  i^oto- engraving  plant. 
Miles  Machinery  Co.,  64  West  23d  St.,  New 

York. _ _ 

Job  Presses,  Papw  Cutters,  Wkrw  SUtchars. 
etc. — A  complete  line.  Overhauled  and  gtur- 
anteed  machines  at  bargain  prices.  Easy 
terms.  Hoffman  Type  4  Engraving  Co..  114 

E.  13th  St.,  N.  Y.  efity. _ 

Printers  and  Boohhfcnhrai — Two  Revolution 
Presses,  Drum  Cylinder  Presses,  Power  Paper 
Cutters.  Lever  Paper  Cutters,  Colts  and  Uni¬ 
versal  Presses.  Chandler  4  Price  Presses  Gold¬ 
ing  Jobbers.  New  Style  (Jordon  Presses,  C.  4  P. 
Presses,  with  Miller  Feeder,  Multi  Color  Presses 
Folders,  Punches,  Perforators.  Wire  stitchers 
Numbering  Machines,  Standing  Presses,  Em¬ 
bossers,  Shears,  Proof  Presses,  at  greatly  re¬ 
duced  prices  and  upon  most  liberad  terms 
American  Type  Founders  Co.,  96  Beekman  St.. 

New  York  City. _ 

Used  Goss  Mat  ReUer  for  wet  mats  only,  for 
sale  cheap.  The  Goss  Printing  Press  Co.,  153 
So.  Paulina  St.,  Chicago,  Ill. 


SUPPLIES 


Metal 


Standard  Lhmtype,  Stereotype  and  Monotype 

metal  at  substantial  discounts  when  purchased 
in  ton  lots  or  over.  Let  us  quote  you.  Ameri¬ 
can  Alloys  Company,  1939  East  Sergeant  St., 
Philadelphia. 


LEGAL 


INTERNATIONAL  PAPER  COKPANT 

New  York,  June  29.  1927. 

The  Board  of  Directors  have  declared  a  quar¬ 
terly  dividend  of  Sixty  Cents  (60c)  a  share 
on  the  Common  Stock  of  this  Company,  payable 
.August  15.  1927,  to  Common  Stockholders  of 
record  at  the  close  of  business  August  1st, 
1927. 

checks  will  be  mailed.  Transfer  books  will 
not  close. 

OWEN  SHEPHERD. 

Vice-President  4  Treasurer. 

I  WE  CONNEa  THE  WIRES  I 


C-871,  Editor  4  Pub> 


Chxulatlon— Young  man,  honest,  steady,  de¬ 
sires  to  connect  with  a  live  newspaper  as  street 
circulator,  agent  or  route  man.  C-904,  Editor 

4  Publisher. _ 

Qrculatlan— Does  your  Orcnlation  Department 
need  a  live  wire?  Young  man  of  initiative, 

7  years’  newspaper  experience,  4  years  on 
metropolitan  jrapers;  thoroughly  experienced  in 
boy  organization  work  of  home  delivery  and 
news  stand  promotion  work;  desires  paper  in 
vicinity  of  N.  Y.  City.  C-900,  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher _ 

CVnihthwi  PYomotion  Manage  connected  with 
combination  paper.  100,000  circulation,  forced 
to  seek  change.  Married,  family.  Salary  $60. 
References,  personal  interview.  Wire  R.  C. 
Shelton,  Telegram-CJazette.  Worcester.  Mass. 
arnilatfao  Managwr— Morning,  evening,  Sun¬ 
day  experience.  Available  at  once  owing  to 
recent  merger.  Thoroughly  familiar  with  every 
detail,  carrier,  dealer,  mail  promotion  and  office 
routine.  Thirty-three  years  old,  married,  one 
child.  Steady,  reliable  and  not  a  floater.  Can 
furnish  first  class  references.  C-902,  Editor  4 

Publisher. _ 

- -  -  - — CSsssffied  Mjansver,  now  employed,  metropoli- 

ym  more  money  now  Md  for  years  to  daily,  last  3  years.  Experienced  in  organ- 

foinn  20_yea_rs  experience.  _The  ^Iward  Syn-  izing,  training  sales  force,  stabilizing  costs,  pro¬ 
motion  plans  and  building  up  business.  Member 
A.  N.  C.  A.  M;  11  years,  classified  and  display, 
on  four  dailies,  20,000  to  180,000  circulation 
as  salesman  and  executive.  Has  specialized  on 
hard-to-sell  propositions.  Seeks  connection  with 
progressive  Mid-wrest  daily,  C-907,  Editor  4 
Publisher, 


Chriffillim — When  quick,  additioosl  circulatiou 
toverage  becomes  necessary,  remember  that 
tor  twenty  years  in  this  one  line  of  endeavor 
a,  your  proof  arainst  experimenting.  Write  or 
•ire.  Pacific  Coast  Circulation  Service,  Bell 

Block.  Cincinnati,  Ohio. _ 

CkcsIalloB  BuBdara— Blair  &  Austin,  1504  Cen¬ 
tre  ave.,  Reading,  Penn.  Originators  of  Sales- 

■saship  Oub  Campaigns. _ 

the  Mas  Who's  Had  Obo!  In  over  20 
Tears  of  nation-wide  experience,  we  have  proved 
ourselves  always  able  to  produce  greater  results 
per  dfdlar  expended.  Our  circulation  building 
campaigns,  large  or  small,  have  all  expert  man- 
Wnent  and  attention.  Address  us  now,  care  of 
Hie  World-Herald,  Omaha,  Nebr.,  or  at  any 
time  at  Box  288,  Waterloo,  Iowa.  Myers’  Cir¬ 
culation  Organization. 

ABce  Dolls— Over  200  hewspapers  used 
diem  last  year.  Circulation  increases  ranged 
from  1,200  to  16,000  new  readers.  Price  $3.00. 
'opy,  mats,  instructions.  Order  your  sample 
today.  Offer  should  start  Oct.  15th.  B.  Pink- 

oey,  307  Sixth  avenue.  New  York  City. _ 

^refisHeB  BuBders— A  Clean-cut,  self-financ- 
"ig.  personally  conducted  campaign  that  will 


Editorial  and  Paragraph  Writer,  experienced, 
displaced  by  wholesale  merger,  seeks  new  con¬ 
nection.  Complete  evidence  of  ability  and 
proof  of  reliability.  C-906.  Editor  4  Publisher. 
Editor — Some  small  daily  publisher  sadly  needs 
my  experience  as  editor  and  manager  to  huild 
up  his  paper.  C-899.  Editor  4  Publisher. _ 

Edhorial — Experienced  man  of  Eastern,  West¬ 
ern  and  Aletropolitan  service,  wide  reading,  ex¬ 
tensively  informed  and  able  to  write  fluently, 
who  has  held  desk  and  mana.gerial  positions, 
desires  to  make  change  from  place  now  filled 
for  temporary  personal  reasons  to  one  with  the 
advantage  of  utilizing  his  varied  training  and 
equipment.  Especially  strong  on  heads,  news, 
make-up  and  purposeful  editorial  handling. 
Just  the  man  for  news  editorship  or  managing 
editor  in  cities  up  to  100,000,  either  farming  or 
industri.al  community.  C-903;  Editor  4  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Newspaper  Advertising  Executive  seeks  new 
connection.  Now  employed  by  a  foremost 
eastern  daily.  Thoroughly  experienced  in  news¬ 
paper  advertising  management;  sMcndid  record 
as  builder  of  national  and  local  linage.  Age 
thirty-four,  married,  excellent  address  and 
appearance;  twelve  years  diversified  experi¬ 
ence  newspaper  advertising.  Introductory  ref¬ 
erence:  James  W.  Brown,  Publisher  of  Editor 
4  Publisher.  Complete  list  with  first  letter. 
C-851,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


■^^ANTED — Editorial  Writer 
with  daily  newspaper  ex¬ 
perience  for  excellent  position 
in  Ohio-Indiana  section.  State 
age,  education,  political  aflilia 
tions,  positions  held,  present  sal¬ 
ary;  and  send  clippings  repre¬ 
senting  recent  work.  Mention 
onr  No.  959. 


Fernald's  Exchange.Inc 

Third  nat’l  B'ld'g.,  Springfield,  mass. 


News  Executive — Editorial  writer  of  wide  ex¬ 
experience;  competent  to  take  complete  charge 
of  news  and  editorial  end;  A-1  references;  now 
employed;  seeks  Mrmanent  connection  in  South, 
East.  Address  C-876,  Editor  4  Publisher. 


Reporter — Ambitious  woman,  ten  years’  ex¬ 
perience,  wants  job.  Not  afraid  of  work. 
Seven  years  present  position.  C-910,  Editor 
4  Publisher. 

Tefegraph  Editor,  fast  and  accurate,  with  seven 
years’  exj^ience  reading  copy,  seeks  desk 
vacancy  with  larger  opportunity.  C-906,  Ei- 
tor  4  Publisher. 

MECHANICAL 


Newspaper  Properties 

Bought,  Sold  and 
Appraised 

All  negotiations  confidential 

PALMER,  DEWITT  & 
PALMER 

Business  EttaMishsd  la  ISM 
350  Madison  Ave.  Now  York 
Paeiflo  Coast  Raprssaatativ*: 

X.  0.  Kosre,  SIS  Jf,  Oaaso 
Drivs*  Beverly  Hillt,  Calif. 


Equipment  fop  Sale 


iliote.  453  W.  9th  street.  Erie,  Pa. _ 

CbrulatlsB  BuMare— The  W.  S.  Ken- 
osm  Cmpany,  104  North  Bailey  Ave..  Txinis- 
•in^  Kentucky.  The  circulation-hnildine  or- 
lanuition  that  has  set  the  standard  for  aggres- 
•nv.  iuecessful  circulation  campaigns  for  nearly 
t»Bity  years. 


Diqilex— 16-page  tubular  tflste  press,  Goss 
Comet  and  several  other  good  bargains  in 
new  presses.  Griffiths  Publishers  Eacchange, 
1,54  Nassau  St.,  New  York. _ 

For  Sale:  (Joss  Monitor  Perfecting  Press  with 
motor.  Lately  overhauled;  guaranteed  first-class 
condition.  7  or  8  columns.  Mat  roller,  casting 
box  and  stereotyoe  outfit  complete.  Must  he 
sold  at  once.  Can  give  terms.  (Jlobe-News, 
Amarillo,  Texas. 


CONSOLIDATION 

The  merging  of  newspaper  laterssta  la 
a  subject  thst  has  received  ipeelal  study 
and  investigation  by  this  Ann  for  neiuty 
17  yeare.  It  is  a  big  eubjaot  and  raquiiaa 
considerable  teohnioal  knewledga,  beth  aa 
to  valuation  and  opeimtiag  methods. 
When  properly  organised,  the  reenlte  ere 
never  disappointing. 

We  have  been  faotori  in  many  tm- 
portnnt  consoUdntiooe,  inlet  nnd  ap- 
prsisals. 

HARWELL  &  CANNON 

Tiin«s  Hdg.  New  York 
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DOLLAR  *  * 
PULLERS 


One  Dollar 
will  be  paid  for 
each  idea  pub¬ 
lished.  Send 
clipping  for 
payment. 


fjXDER  the  title  of  “Close-ups  of 
^  Well-Known  Business  Firms,"  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Post  recent¬ 
ly  arranged  a  full  page  lay-out  of  classi- 
lied  display  advertisements  with  numer¬ 
ous  photos  to  break  the  reading  matter. — 
1).  P. 


During  late  .August  and  early  Sep¬ 
tember.  when  there  is  considerable  mov¬ 
ing.  is  a  goiKl  time  to  sell  a  page  of  ad¬ 
vertising  to  truckers  and  moving  com¬ 
panies.  Tbe  page  can  be  run  two  or 
three  times  a  week  during  the  ^vyo  or 
three  weeks  when  most  of  the  moving  is 
going  on. — U.  S.  V.,  Akron. 


Midsummer  Motorlog!  This  is  a 
feature  of  a  Northwest  paper  which  pro¬ 
motes  the  sale  of  used  motor-cars  adver¬ 
tised  in  the  classified  columns.  It  graphi¬ 
cally  demonstrates  how  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  a  car  may  be  used  to  excellent  ad¬ 
vantage  for  week-ends  and  short  vaca¬ 
tions  in  tonring,  and  enjoying  woorls, 
mountains  aiwl  neighboring  cities  and 
towns,  and  directs  the  reader’s  attention 
skilfully  to  the  classified  columns. — C.  M. 
1...  .Seattle. 

There  are  always  plenty  of  merchants 
in  almost  any  city  who  are  offering 
special  goiKls  to  the  farmers  of  their 
territory.  These  merchants  should  in 
addition  to  their  regular  advertising,  use 


advertising  space  on  the  farm  pages  of 
the  local  papers  for  the  purpose  of  at¬ 
tracting  attention  to  these  goods. — Frank 
H.  Williams. 


A  Schix)l  Section  composed  of  all  ad¬ 
vertisers  who  have  anything  to  sell  to 
.school  cliildren  makes  an  interesting  and 
profitable  issue  for  lioth  the  advertiser 
and  the  newspaix'r.  Can  be  made  to  in¬ 
clude  firms  who  sell  the  school  board 
their  supplies  also.  Parents  take  more 
than  an  usual  interest  in  sending  their 
children  to  schotil.  The  appeal  of  pride, 
economy,  etc.,  can  be  stressed  in  the  copy. 
— K.  Parker,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 


The  new  smaller  dollar  bills  will  soon 
he  on  the  “market."  Why  not  suggest 
to  some  advertiser,  tying  this  up  with  the 
idea  that  you  can  get  mi're  at  this  store 
with  the  smaller  one  than  you  can  at  other 
stores  with  the  larger  ones? — Thora 
Eigenmann. 


The  Poston  Herald  Traveler  recom¬ 
mends  to  users  of  space  in  the  real  estate 
.section  the  value  of  pliotos  to  illustrate 
their  offerings.  Through  the  medium  of 
a  small  ad  in  that  section  they  offer  the 
services  of  their  staff  photographers  to 
any  prospective  advertiser.  \  small  fee 
can  be  charged  for  his  services. — C.  E. 
Pellissier. 


HUNCHES 


One  Dollar  xvill 
be  paid  for  each 
idea  published. 
Send  clipping 
for  payment. 


riO  your  readers  like  to  read  humorous 
^  short  items  about  events  that  happen 
in  your  own  state?  The  state  page  can 
he  brightenevl  by  a  column  such  as  is 
used  in  .several  Wisconsin  papers  “It’s  a 
Funny  Old  State.”  In  one  instance  a  car¬ 
toon  heading  was  made  of  the  state’s  out¬ 
line — and  it  was  that  of  a  man  laughing. 
— Karl  Fischer,  Indianapolis. 


Who  has  the  oldest  newspaper  in  your 
city?  .It’s  an  old  stunt  but  one  that  is 
alvvays  good  for  reader  interest.  Present 
a  year’s  subscription  to  the  winner.  Many 
stories  in  old  papers  are  splendid  fea¬ 
tures  in  contrast  with  present  day  life. — 
Davis  O.  Vandivier. 


The  Eouh-eitle  (Ky.)  Herald-Post  pub¬ 
lishes  a  feature  entitled  I- act  a  Day 
About  Louisville.”  It  deals  with  such 
subjects  as  hotel  accommcxlations.  police 
])rotection,  railway  facilities,  agricultural 
development,  and  so  on.  \\  hy  don  t  you 
print  a  “daily  fact”  column  about  your 
town  or  city? — E.  C.  Hill. 


INTERNATIONAL 
NEWS  SERVICE 

leads  in 

Original  Exclusive 
Features 
on 

World  Spot  News 

63  Park  Row  New  York  City 


The  end  of  the  vacation  period  for  high 
school  and  college  students  is  near.  When 
they  return  to  their  studies,  an  interesting 
story  to  them  as  well  as  to  others  is  an 
account  of  how  some  of  them  spent  the 
summer.  Students  who  earn  part  of  their 
expenses  during  the  summer  months  have 
a  habit  of  engaging  in  odd  kinds  of  work 
that  most  of  us  would  not  think  of. 
Several  St.  Louis  college  men  spent  the 
summer  working  on  a  mule  boat  which 
makes  regular  trips  between  New  York 
and  Spain.  They  spent  their  time  as 
valets  to  mules  in  order  to  earn  their  next 
year’s  tuition. — David  Resnick. 


Every  one  is  interested  in  the  weather. 
Why  not  a  feature  story  on  the  strange. 


‘‘Today’s  News  Today” 


Complete  wire  -  ! 

reports  for  eve-  | 

ning,  morning  and  j 

Sunday  news-  i 

papers  ever3rwhere. 


condensed  code  in  which  the  weather  bu¬ 
reau  of  your  city  receives  the  weather  re¬ 
ports  each  morning  at  7  a.  m.  The  speed 
with  which  reports  are  received  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and  Canada 
over  a  circuit  held  open  for  an  hour  es¬ 
pecially  for  the  weather  service  can  also 
lie  interestingly  narrated. — R.  L.,  Mil¬ 
waukee. 


.\  good  feature  story  can  be  written 
about  the  motor  camps.  Have  one  of  your 
reporters  spend  the  night  at  the  local 
camp  or  camps  and  write  his  experiences, 
who  he  meets  there  and  in  general  what 
he  thinks  of  motor  camping. — C.  E. 
I’ellissier,  Boston. 


.A  feature  which  was  quite  popular 
with  the  Wooster  Dally  Record  readers 
was  secured  by  writing  to  25  repre.senta- 
tive  citizens  of  the  city  of  Wooster  ask¬ 
ing  them  to  write  a  150  word  article  on 
"Why  I  Like  to  Live  in  Wooster."  While 
not  all  of  them  replied,  several  did 
So  on  their  own  initiative  and  for  three 
weeks  the  Record  had  a  splendid  liKal  fea¬ 
ture. — .Arthur  Murray. 


FOUR  N.  E.  STATES  ADVERTISINqJ| 

-  .  A' 

Bullard  Describes  Promotion  Activi^ 

in  N.  Y.  Times  Article 

Eour  of  the  six  New  England  states 
now  have  publicity  bureaus,  ac.Drdi*' 
to  F.  Lauriston  Bullard,  editorial  writer 
for  the  Boston  Herald,  who  dt'cribej 
how  his  section  of  the  country  was  go- 
ing  in  for  community  advertising  in  m 
article  written  for  the  Neiv  York’  Timts 
Aug.  14. 

For  the  present  year,  Mr.  Bullari 
wrote,  Maine  has  appropriate*!  ^50,001 
New  Hampshire,  $35,IXX),  N'erniont 
$15,000  and  Rhode  Island  $7,51K).  .Mass*, 
chusetts  authorized  a  bureau,  but  forgot 
to  vote  any  money  for  it.  Connecticta’s 
publicity  bill  failed  to  pass. 

DAILY’S  LAWYER  SUSPENDED 

M.  .A.  Breckenridge,  attorney  for  the 
World,  has  been  susiieiuled  from 
the  practice  of  law  in  Oklahoma  for  JO 
days  because  of  a  letter  signed  b>  Breck¬ 
enridge  which  appeared  in  the  Tuls* 
World  May  1,  criticizing  the  state  ai. 
preme  court  of  Oklahoma. 


The  Logansport  (Ind.)  Press  runs 
a  daily  feature  on  page  one  entitled 
"Broadway  at  Noon.”  .A  reporter  as 
conductor  of  the  feature  stands  on  the 
corner  of  the  principal  street  in  the  city 
or  walks  up  and  down  the  street  and 
notes  activities  of  the  various  citizens. 
Readers  of  the  Press  look  for  the  names 
in  this  column  as  eagerly  as  other  news¬ 
paper  readers  turn  to  the  column  of  the 
iiKpiiring  reporter.  .A  clever  reporter  can 
make  an  admirable  feature  out  of  such 
a  column. — D.  Richardson. 


-A  collection  of  some  of  the  most  hu¬ 
morous  ordinances  of  a  city  50  or  75  years 
ago  will  make  a  gocxl  summer  feature. 
Many  cities  even  had  speed  laws  at  that 
time,  and  the  comparison  is  interesting, 
and  affords  chances  for  plenty  of  humor. 
Many  of  these  old  time  ordinances  had 
to  do  with  customs  and  manner  of  living 
now  unheard  of. — W.  P.  Willev. 


What  Do  You 

KNOW 
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A  Great  Questions  and 
Answers  Feature 

New  Questions  Daily 

King  Features 
Syndicate^  Inc. 

New  York  City 
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We  Supply 

— 

— 

WEEKLY  ILLUSTRATED 

— 

- 

FICTION 

- 

- 

Daily  One -Column  Mat 

- 

— 

Features 

1 

— 

Weekly  Special  Article* 

1 

- 

Serial* 

- 

- 

Ask  V$  for  Samples 

- 

- 

VQ9F 

Tie  FDell  Newsiiuer  Sanice 

i 

BS  FIf  A  Ava.,  New  Yerk  City 
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WHAT  YOUR 
FACE  TELLS 

by 

Betty  Morrison,  Psy.  D., 

Character  Analyst,  l^ocational 
Adviser  and  Scientific 
Researcher 

Over  40  papers  using  now.  I 
Some  of  the  best  in  the  Country. 

A  daily  feature.  About  50  fea¬ 
tures  ready,  and  then  shipped 
daily. 

Immediate  Release — Wire  Your 
Order 

Graphic  Syndicate,  Inc. 

350  Hudson  St.,  New  York  City 


IF  YOU  ARE  MISSING 

™e 

NORMAN 

HAP600D 

Daily  Articles 
On  National  Events 
Write  to  us  for  Full 
Information  on  a 
Really  Great  Service 

UNITED  FEATURE 
SYNDICATE 

WORLD  BLDG.,  NEW  YORK  ^ 


\^  IDA»l>'  ^ 
I11IIEAILTI1ITMIMS 

by  Dr  Frank  McCoy 
'' rke  Mayo  of 

^eaUK'»\?riters  ^ 

A  iMaltk  Mrvic*  dial  is  diffaraal— 
ho»a  traatBMBts  witkoni  Madiciaa 
or  coatijr  apparatus,  basad  oa  a 
kaawladga  of  food  ckamistry  and 
Iko  loackaaies  of  tka  body 
WIRE  OR  WRITE 

McCoy 

Health  Service 


